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, CROWN AND COMMONWEALTH IN ASIA 


207 SIR IVOR JENNINGS 


dependent. Burma becamea republic outside the Commonwealth; India 

po became a republic inside the Commonwealth ; Pakistan will follow India’s 
_ example as soon as she has settled her constitutional structure; Ceylon 

bs alone has retained the monarchy. My knowledge of Burma is too limited 


266 I: 1947 four Asian countries, parts of the Commonwealth, became in- 


269 to enable me to draw useful conclusions. Pakistan shares the attitudes of 
India, but would probably have retained the monarchy if India had done 
- so. The effective comparison, therefore, is between India and Ceylon. 


208 There seem to be at least four relevant differences. In the first place, 


Ceylon’s agitation for independence had been wholly constitutional; 
| nationalist historians had to go back to the Kandyan rebellion of 1818 to 
=, | find martyrs, and since then not a drop of blood has been shed in the cause 
| @ independence. There had been nothing equivalent to the non-co- 
y 214 operation movement in India; on the contrary, Ceylonese Ministers had 
é . . . 
23) been continuously in power since 193I and had, as members of the War 
2; | Council, collaborated with the commanders of the armed forces of the 
a | United Kingdom during the war with Japan. Though Indian nationalist 
re propaganda had produced an echo in Ceylon, the methods of peaceful 
persuasion had been substituted for the method of satyagraha which 
_ at | Mahatma Gandhi had inspired in India. This does not mean that British 
7 tule was regarded with favour or the Governor considered to be much 
P } better than the instrument of ‘imperialist exploitation’, but it does mean 
ms that tempers were much cooler and that leaders like the late Mr D. S. 
g 24 | Senanayake could regard the problem of future relations with the Com- 
. #7 | monwealth quite dispassionately. 
“na In the second place, Ceylon has a long monarchical tradition derived 
a through the Kandyan kingdom from the ancient Sinhalese kingdoms. A 
atl good deal of ingenuity is required to prove the apostolic succession from 
en | Prince Vijaya to Queen. Elizabeth 11, but nationalist history is not less in- 
: fluential through being as romantic as the story of King Arthur and the 
it 1). Knights of the Round Table. It was important that the first Prime 
. Minister could claim to be the representative of the oldest monarchy in 


. a| the Commonwealth and that, when she visited Ceylon, the Queen could sit 
row 207) 


337 





on on the Kandyan throne in the Assembly Hall of the Kandyan kings. 
| In the third place, though few seem to have rationalized the sentiment, 
< | there was a fairly general feeling that when one has such a very powerful 


as friend on the other side of the Palk Strait it was good to have another 
ions 2:| powerful friend far enough away not to be a danger. 
137 
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In the fourth place, though this explanation is in large measure a 
resultant of the other three explanations, the leader who was instrumental 
in securing independence, the late Mr Senanayake, had taken firm decision 
to maintain the Crown in Ceylon. He had been imprisoned during the 
riots of 1915 and indeed had been led into political activity by the ex- 
perience; but the unfortunate action of the Governor on that occasion had 
been so clearly proved and the mistake so clearly admitted that Mr 
Senanayake was able to treat the whole matter as a joke, which indeed he 
liked to tell. It was an argument for independence, but not an argument 
for breaking away from the Commonwealth. His conception of history was 
more than usually nationalist and romantic; but, as I have mentioned, this 
tended towards the maintenance of the monarchy. What is more, though 
he always regarded India as the mother-country, the country from which 
had come both his own people, the Sinhalese, and the Buddhist religion of 
which he was so fervent an advocate, he was well aware of the danger 
implicit in having nearby a population of 350 million people, pressed out- 
ward by a standard of living much lower than that in Ceylon and capable, 
under the wrong leadership, of becoming aggressive. He realized that it was 
a mistake to think of these problems in terms of current attitudes, which 
were not merely correct but friendly. The question was whether they 
would be equally correct in a hundred years, when both the population of 
India and the Indian population in Ceylon might have grown enormously, 
The Commonwealth might not be able to prevent conflicts among its 
members, as the experience of Kashmir showed, but there was a reasonable 
chance that Ceylon would be better off in association with the Common- 
wealth than outside. 

Above all, Mr Senanayake was one of the old-fashioned gentlemen who 
still exist in Asia in spite of the development of a strident nationalism 
among the young. Acceptance of the Commonwealth relationship, in his 
view, involved acceptance of the monarchy. India’s decision to remain 
within the Commonwealth as a republic was, he thought, not merely 
mistaken but discourteous, like accepting an invitation to dinner but re- 
fusing to wear the appropriate costume. 

Though Mr Senanayake had great prestige in Ceylon, especially after 
the attainment of independence, he did not dominate the political scene 
as much as Mr Nehru dominated it in India or Mr Jinnah in Pakistan. Had 
there been a strong republican sentiment in Ceylon he could not have 
resisted it, and indeed he would not have resisted it. He realized that the 
continuation of the monarchy was open to misconstruction and even to 
misrepresentation, especially after India became a republic. He was well 
aware that the concept of constitutional monarchy was little understood 
in Ceylon. The colonial Governor has a dual function which is, in the last 
stage of colonial rule, a considerable embarrassment. On the one hand he 
represents the Sovereign both politically and socially. Politically he acts 
on advice in respect of those matters which are within the scope of self- 
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government. Socially he does his best to encourage good works of a non- 


| political kind, to take an interest in educational institutions and charities, 


to lay foundation stones and receive distinguished visitors. On the other 
hand he represents the Government of the United Kingdom, takes the 
local responsibility for unpopular decisions, makes plain that there will be 
self-government tomorrow but not today, reproves exuberant politicians 
who engage in sedition, and generally is the representative of ‘British 
imperialism’. In such conditions it is not possible to expect an immediate 
change of attitude as soon as independence is achieved. The change of title, 


; the elevation of the first lady to the rank of Excellency, the use of the gold 


— 








crown on the blue field in place of the Union Jack, and the other changes in 
forms and ceremonies, are not enough to indicate that the Governor- 
General is the representative of the Sovereign and not of the United 
Kingdom Government. Nor, indeed, is the difference between the Queen 
and the Queen’s Government understood: the Queen is still referred to in 
Ceylon and Pakistan as ‘the Queen of England’. She is a foreign monarch, 
asymbol of Commonwealth relationship, no doubt, but a foreign symbol. 

In this respect the smoothness of the transition in Ceylon was some- 
thing of a disadvantage. In 1945 the Government of the United Kingdom 
refused to grant independence forthwith, although, as it was understood in 


| Ceylon, the Colonial Office had recommended it. It allowed a very con- 


siderable extension of self-government under the Constitution of 1946, 
but even then it refused to carry out the recommendation of the Soulbury 
Commission that the Governor be replaced by a Governor-General. 
Further experience suggests that this recommendation ought to have been 
pressed more emphatically from Ceylon. The Ceylonese politicians were 
thinking in terms of power, and it made very little difference to them 
whether the representative of the Crown was a Governor or a Governor- 
General. The importance of this point might, however, have appeared had 
there been a longer interval before the attainment of independence. In the 
result a colonial civil servant not only continued as Governor up to the 
Independence Day but actually remained for a year as Governor-General. 
Sir Henry Moore effected a difficult change with tact and understanding; 
but inevitably the process masked the fundamental change in the re- 
lationship between Ceylon and the Crown. 

Moreover, the Ministers who had been in office since 1931 formed the 
United National Party to fight the first general election under the Con- 
stitution of 1946. The party obtained sufficient support to enable Mr 
Senanayake to form a Government, which looked very much like a modi- 
fication of the former Board of Ministers. Since the constitutional amend- 
ments of 1947 merely involved a disappearance of powers of control by the 
United Kingdom, there was no apparent change when independence was 
proclaimed in February 1948. The change was thus so gradual that it was 
possible for the Communist parties, who were unable to reconcile this 
political development with the principles of Marx—Leninism, to argue that 
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the whole thing was a fake, that the white sahibs were continuing to govem 
through their stooges, the brown sahibs. It is perhaps not a coincidence 
that the representative of the Soviet Union at the independence celebra. 





tions drew the same conclusion. Even so, it must have seemed to him a very 
odd evolution. Ceylon was claiming to be independent, but the Duke of 
Gloucester was opening the first Parliament of independent Ceylon, the 
colonial Governor had merely changed his title, and the Union Jack was 
flying all over the place. It is therefore not surprising that the Soviet 
Union placed a veto on the election of Ceylon to the United Nations. 

Since it had been decided that Ceylon would remain within the Con- 
monwealth, and since the ease and friendliness of the change were likely 
to be misunderstood and misrepresented, it became necessary to explain 
the matter with some care. This was done through the local press. The | 
characteristics of the Constitution of 1946, the reasons for the agreements 
of November 1947, the meaning of the Ceylon Independence Act and the 
constitutional amendments of 1947, the significance of the visit of the Duke | 
of Gloucester and, at a later stage, the meaning of the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth and her position when she visited the island, were all explained | 
as simply as possible in the English press and translated into the ver- 
nacular press. The constitutional documents were published by the 
Government Press in a pamphlet which cost fifty cents, and as soon as 
possible a commentary was published which did its best to explain their 
constitutional implications. These efforts seem to have been successful in 
establishing almost as widespread a knowledge of Ceylon’s position in the 
Commonwealth and her relationship to the monarchy as in Canada or 
Australia. When the Queen visited Ceylon in April 1954 she was still 
‘Queen of England’ in substance and ‘Queen of Ceylon’ only in form; the 
millions who stood in sun and rain to see her exhibited curiosity rather than 
enthusiasm; but the republican fringe was conspicuous by its absence, ant; 
that absence was not due entirely to courtesy—though that played a part 
—for it was also due to the fact that any demonstration would have been 
received in bad part by the great mass of the population. With republicsin| 
India, Pakistan, and Burma, nobody can guarantee that a party pledged 
to republicanism will not come into power in Ceylon; but it is unlikely to) 
happen during the next few years. 

The contrast must be drawn not with India but with Pakistan. The 
long conflict between the Congress and the Government of India, and the 
sense of frustration produced by the almost equally bitter conflict between 
the Congress and the Muslim League, perhaps made it inevitable that the 
rule of the King-Emperor should be replaced in India by republican in-, 
stitutions. On the other hand, Pakistan need not have become a republic, 
In 1949 Liaquat Ali Khan was as reluctant as D. S. Senanayake to se’ 
India remain within the Commonwealth as a republic. No doubt he had in) 
his mind the running sore of Kashmir and the possibility that it would be! 
easier to solve if Pakistan were within the Commonwealth and India out 
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side: but his expressed reason was that public opinion would force Pakistan 
to follow India’s example. There was indeed no argument about it in 
Pakistan. The Objectives Resolution which Liaquat drafted and which the 
first Constituent Assembly accepted did not decide the question. It 
declared that sovereignty belonged to Allah, that Mr Jinnah had declared 
that Pakistan would be ‘a democratic State based on Islamic principles of 
justice’, and that Pakistan would be a ‘sovereign independent State’. 
None of these phrases would prevent Pakistan from remaining a monarchy 
within the Commonwealth. In working out the Objectives Resolution, 
however, the first Constituent Assembly assumed, without debate, that 
Pakistan would be a republic; and the change has already been approved 
by the Commonwelath Prime Ministers. 

Though the Muslim League in undivided India did not take part in 
civil disobedience, the League in some measure shared the attitudes of the 
Indian National Congress. On 14 August 1947 Lord Mountbatten ‘trans- 
ferred power’ in Pakistan to Mohammad Ali Jinnah; and for all practical 
purposes the only relationship between Mr Jinnah and the Crown was that 
he held office under a Royal Commission. His powers were actually wider 
than those possessed by the Governors-General of the other parts of the 
Commonwealth, because of the wide terms of section 5 of the Indian In- 
dependence Act; but in other respects the personal relations which normally 
subsist between the Sovereign and his representative were absent. When 
Bills were submitted to Mr Jinnah for the royal assent, provision was made 
for his signature ‘in His Majesty’s name’: but Mr Jinnah struck out those 
words, and litigation was necessary to establish that, since he signed in 
His Majesty’s name whether he said so or not, the assent had been validly 
given. The consequential legislation not only removed the phrase ‘in His 
Majesty’s name’ but also removed nearly all the references to the Crown 
in the Government of India Act, 1935—though that legislation was in fact 
invalid because it had not received the royal assent. 

In the circumstances it was impossible for any person in authority to 
undertake the kind of education in the principles of Dominion status which 
Mr Senanayake had undertaken in Ceylon. So far as any thought was given 
to the subject, it was assumed that Pakistan as an ‘independent Dominion’ 
was different from Australia, Canada, Ceylon, New Zealand, and South 
Africa, which were assumed to be ‘dependent Dominions’. It was also 
assumed—though on this point there was more discussion because the 
Law Ministry specifically advised the contrary—that the Constituent 
Assembly was a ‘sovereign body’ not only in the sense that it could enact 
any constitutional provision that it thought fit, but also in the sense that 
any such provision did not need the royal assent: in other words, if the 
phrase may be permitted, that the Assembly was more sovereign than the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. None of the legislation was, however, 
challenged in the courts until after the dissolution of the first Constituent 
Assembly in October 1954, when it became necessary as a matter of law to 
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ascertain what exactly was the relationship between Pakistan and the a 
Crown. I 
The validity of the dissolution having been challenged by Maulvi 
Tamizuddin Khan, President of the late Assembly, it was seen that the _ Iz 
dissolution could not be defended unless some or all of the following pro- 


al 


positions could be sustained: F 
(1) that all constitutional legislation of the Constituent Assembly required * 
the assent of the Governor-General on behalf of the Crown; W 
(2) that the royal prerogative, in so far as it had not been expressly taken P 
away by the Indian Independence Act or the Government of India Act, é 
was still subsisting and was exercisable by the Governor-General under 
section 5 of the Indian Independence Act; and @ 
(3) that the royal prerogative included a power to dissolve and reconstitute I 
the Constituent Assembly. a 
During the course of the lengthy litigation which followed it became th 
necessary to urge a fourth proposition, q 
that the Crown possessed emergency powers at common law which had | te 
vested in the Governor-General and which enabled him in certain circum- 
stances to legislate without the advice and consent of a legislature. n 


It is hardly an exaggeration to say that among some sections of né 
opinion this line of argument was received with disapproval as strong as | Ir 
that with which the arguments for the Crown in Hampden’s case were | SP 
received. One learned Pakistani counsel, not engaged in the case, went so se 
far as to say that the Advocate-General ought to be shot for alleging that | pr 
the Crown had any prerogatives in Pakistan, for the argument led to the | sp 
conclusion that Pakistan was still governed by the Queen of England. | an 
Counsel for Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan—who of course was in duty bound } Co 
to make the best of a not very strong case—did in fact say that the Federa- | th 
tion’s argument involved the assumption that the Parliament of the United | tel 
Kingdom had been guilty of bad faith because, having by express words {lat 
deprived itself of responsibility for the government of Pakistan and pre- | Ce 
vented itself from legislating for Pakistan, it had slipped in words which |  gi\ 
restored the authority of the United Kingdom. The important point is, of | dit 
course, not that counsel for the petitioner said this, but that the belief that | po 
the Crown was the instrument of the United Kingdom was widely held even 
in learned circles. Since this belief might react adversely upon the case, it | str 
became necessary for counsel for the Federation to traverse the whole field | 
of Dominion status, and to deal with subjects like the constitutional con- | adi 
ventions governing the relations between the Queen and her several | ist 
Governments, the relations between the Government of the United King- | pet 
dom and the other independent Governments of the Commonwealth, the , use 
law relating to common and separate citizenship, the declaration of war, | ind 
the making of peace, and the declaration of neutrality. In this process | tho 
counsel were helped by the Federal Court, whose members realized that | It : 
one of the issues was the meaning of ‘independent Dominion’, did their best | n€C 
to inform themselves by independent reading, and sought explanations it i 
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about such matters as the position of Eire in relation to the Commonwealth. 
It is significant that copies of the reports of the Imperial Conferences of 
1926 and 1930 and of the Conference on the Operation of Dominion Legis- 
lation could not be found in Pakistan and had to be sent from Ceylon. 

The Federal Court accepted the greater part of the argument for the 
Federation of Pakistan, and the Chief Justice in his judgments explained 
at a length which would have been unnecessary elsewhere in the Common- 
wealth the general characteristics of free association under the Crown. The 
published reports have no doubt proved to be valuable instruments of 
education and persuasion. From the political point of view, however, the 
explanation came too late. The education was needed not in 1955 but in 
1947, or even earlier. Pakistan is now committed to becoming a republic 
and it is not worth while even to discuss the question academically. On 
the other hand, the contrast between Ceylon and Pakistan does raise the 
question whether action should not be taken in Africa and the West Indies 
to make the Commonwealth of Nations as an entity better known. 

It is unnecessary, I think, to discuss whether the Commonwealth as 
now composed, and as it may be composed when more independent 
nations are added to it, is worth retaining. The action of the Republic of 
Ireland and Burma in leaving it does not raise that issue, because there were 
special circumstances in each case: and in the case of Burma there is a 
section of opinion which considers that its action in 1947 was unnecessarily 
precipitate. The fact that India remained within the Commonwealth, in 
spite of the high temperatures prevailing when it achieved independence, 
and the fact that the other nationS agreed to keep India within the 
Commonwealth in spite of her decision to become a republic, show that 
there are advantages in maintaining the Commonwealth. The more 
relevant question is whether it is worth while to try to maintain the re- 
lationship with the Crown which continues to subsist in Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, New Zealand, and South Africa. One aspect of the answer can be 
given immediately. It is clearly not an advantage if there is any profound 
division of opinion on the subject. The monarchy is useless if it becomes a 
political missile, a source of conflict between royalists and republicans. 
The essence of constitutional monarchy is its independence from party 
strife : it cannot function if it is the cause of strife. 

One difficulty is that of finding suitable Governors-General. The 
advantages of the monarchy in the United Kingdom are that the monarch 
is by education and training above politics, that he is by training and ex- 
perience familiar with the political problems of the country and can give 
useful advice, that he provides a focus for loyalty and from time to time 
increases it by suitable ceremonies, and that he can take an active part in 
those numerous activities which have no direct connexion with politics. 
It is, I believe, impossible to obtain a Governor-General with all the 
necessary qualities. In a country which has newly obtained independence, 
it is useful,to have temporarily a Governor-General from Britain who 
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can, like Lord Elgin in Canada, see responsible government through its 
teething troubles. On the other hand, he can have little knowledge of the 
country and its people; it is not easy to find anybody in Britain with the right 
sort of non-political political experience—if the phrase may be permitted; 
and whoever is appointed will have nothing like the prestige which the 
Sovereign possesses in that country. On the other hand, it would generally 
be difficult to find a local substitute. It would be rare to find somebody 
like Mohammad Ali Jinnah, and even he was led by his inexperience to 
commit some mistakes. However, no great emphasis need be placed on this 
point. In a republic there must be a Head of the State; and if it is difficult 
to secure a suitable person to be nominated by the Prime Minister, it is 
even more difficult to secure a suitable person elected as President. If 
India had retained the monarchy Dr Rajendra Prasad would be Governor- 
General; and if Ceylon had become a republic with a President elected by 
the legislature, Sir Oliver Goonetilleke would no doubt have been elected 
President. This latter hypothesis in fact exhibits one of the defects of 
republicanism. It would be impossible to have the President appointed 
by the Prime Minister; and if Sir Oliver Goonetilleke had been elected 


President he would no doubt have been opposed by a minority, who would | 


have nominated an opponent. Nor must it be forgotten that if close re- 


lations are maintained between the Governor-General and Buckingham | 


Palace he can frequently secure disinterested and confidential assistance. 
One of the advantages of monarchy likely to be appreciated only by 






the constitutional lawyer is that the Crown provides a reserve of power of | 


so exceptional a nature that it is commonly omitted from written constitu- 


tions, though it is almost invariably to be found in some form or other | 


where the monarchy is retained. India has dispensed with it, and may run 
into constitutional trouble when something goes wrong. Pakistan has it, 
as the Federal Court has recently admitted, in the interstices of the Indian 
Independence Act, but it will no doubt disappear when the new con- 
stitution comes into operation. In Britain, as Bagehot pointed out ina 
famous passage, the powers of the Crown are very wide. They are rarely 
used, because generally speaking the Government exercises its statutory 
powers. They are never abused, because they are always exercised on 


the advice of Ministers responsible to the House of Commons and in | 


accordance with well settled constitutional conventions. It is by no means 


easy to convert the powers of the Crown and the constitutional conventions | 
by which they are exercised into written form. The emergency powers of | 


the Crown, if put into a written constitution, look extremely dangerous. 
India went quite far with its emergency provisions because it had behind it 
the strong language of the Government of India Act, 1935. Even s0, 
they may well prove to be insufficient; and as the sort of lawyer who is 
called in when things go wrong, I would much prefer the ill-defined powers 
implicit in the Indian Independence Act to the explicit powers of the 
Indian Constitution. To put the constitutional conventions into writing 
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its is possible, but it is a very great labour. I have made the attempt in 
‘he respect of one function only, the formation of a government, putting law, 
ht | conventions, and practice into the form of a code with explanatory com- 
ed; _ ments and illustrations. On this scale a whole volume would be needed to 
the cover the Queen’s ordinary functions. The Indian draftsmen had the same 
lly idea. It was proposed to put the British Constitution into law, both for the 
dy Union of India and for the States, but to formulate in a code the principles 
. to upon which President and the Governors should exercise their substantial 
this powers. I do not know why the scheme was not carried out, but I imagine 
~ult that it was found to be no easy task. The constitution as enacted contains 
t is only the legal powers, and conventions are left to be developed by practice. 
If Dr Rajendra Prasad seems to have been following British conventions 
10r- with some fidelity ; but there is nothing in the constitution which requires 
| by him or his successors to do so, and one of them may well say that he is not 
ted bound by the constitutional practices followed in a foreign monarchy and 
sof | that he proposes to carry out the law and the law alone. 
ated That controversy is easy in such circumstances is shown by the ex- 
cted perience of Pakistan. There the law is different because it is founded upon 
ould | the Government of India Act. Accordingly the late Governor-General, 
>ze- , Mr Ghulam Mohamed, considered that he was not bound by British pre- 
ham cedents. Whether his interpretation was correct, and whether his dismissal 
nce, } of Khwaja Nazimuddin in April 1953 was a necessary and desirable action, 
y by | are questions on which I need express no opinions: it is quite certain that 
erof | the rigidly limited executive power which his political opponents sought to 
tity. | put into the new constitution would have caused great practical diffi- 
sther culties in emergencies. Thus India has on the one hand legal powers 


y run which seem too weak for real emergencies, while at the same time allowing 
as it, the manner of exercise of the legal powers to be left dangerously vague. 
idian } Onthe other hand Pakistan would, but for the dissolution of October 1954, 

con- have had so weak an executive that the constitution was in danger of 
-ina | breaking down. Ceylon, like Canada and Australia, has solved this 
arely | Problem by retaining the monarchy and adopting the British conventions. 
atory This does not mean that the British Constitution is perfect and should in- 
sd on | Vatiably be copied. What it does mean is that, for a country accustomed to 
nd in | the British system of government, it provides a convenient point of de- 
neans | Partture because it is based upon long experience of responsible govern- 
itions | ment. Where opinion is strongly republican, as it was in India, or where 
ers of | monarchy is likely to be the subject of acute controversy, one must do 
erous, | e's best to develop a suitable republican constitution; but the whole 
1indit | Problem becomes much simpler if the monarchy can be retained. India, 
en so, | by becoming a republic, has set out on an uncharted sea, without a home 
who is | Port, in spite of the detail and complexity of its mammoth constitution. 
yowers | Lhe Constitution of India can be wiped out by one hydrogen bomb: one 
of the | Can never wipe out the British Constitution because the Queen, or the 


vriting Queen’s successor, will set up house in Carnarvon or Canberra, Edinburgh 
L 
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or Entebbe, and there make such laws, with such advisers as she can collect 
together, as may be deemed to be necessary or expedient to meet the 
situation. 

It seems to follow that we should make every effort to persuade newly- 
independent members of the Commonwealth to retain the monarchy in 
their own interest. The confusion of ideas which helped to create so many 
difficulties in India during the nineteen-thirties is not likely to be repeated, 
and therefore the acute antagonism which was one of the consequences of 
those difficulties is not likely to recur. Ceylon, rather than India, is likely 
to be the precedent. On the other hand, it is not enough to sit back and 
hope for the best. Practical policies must depend upon local conditions, 
but the following propositions may be worthy of consideration by those 
with greater experience: 


(x) It does not seem necessary or desirable that in the last stages of colonial 
government a senior member of the overseas service should become 
Governor. My friends in that service will dislike the idea of being 
deprived of the ‘plums’ of their profession : but it is essential to introduce 
the idea of the Queen as a constitutional monarch, and a promoted 
public servant looks like, and indeed behaves like, an employee of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. Indeed, as I have already 
suggested, there was something in the idea put forward by the Soulbury 
Commission that a Governor-General should be appointed before com- 
plete independence within the Commonwealth was granted. At that 
stage the change is significant ; at a later stage the change from Governor 
to Governor-General is a mere incident of independence, and its symbolic 
importance is apt to be forgotten. 

(2) In the same period the Queen should, if possible, visit the territory con- 
cerned and, during the visit, assume to herself all the functions exercised 
by the Governor (or Governor-General) as constitutional monarch, while 
making plain, by an amendment of the Letters Patent or otherwise, that 
the Governor (or Governor-General) continues to exercise other functions 
as representative of Her Majesty’s Government. 

(3) In the same period it should be one of the responsibilities of the Central 
Office of Information to explain the differences between constitutional 
monarchy and colonial government; and this might be continued, in 
collaboration with Her Majesty’s Government in the country concerned, 
after independence had been attained. 

(4) The relations between Buckingham Palace and Government House should 
become closer. Probably this would mean some alteration in or addition 
to the staff at Buckingham Palace, and the members of that stafi 
specially concerned with Commonwealth relations should pay frequent 
and well-publicized visits to the territories concerned. The quarterly 
letters which, it is understood, are sent by the Governors-General to the 
Queen could then be studied by officials who had given particular atten- 
tion to the problems discussed in them, and who above all knew most of 
the persons referred to. Important visitors from the country concerned 
would as a matter of course call upon the appropriate officials, even if 
they were not important enough to have an audience with the Queen. 

(In my original draft of these proposals I had added the suggestion that 
equerries from Commonwealth countries should be added to the staff; 
but that has now been done.) 

(5) Separate Court Circulars might be issued in the Queen’s several capacities 

and cabled to the appropriate countries. That is, the fact that the 
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Minister of Public Works for Arcadia had had the honour of an audience 


with the Queen should not appear between an audience with an ambas- 
sador and a visit to a clinic in Dulwich. 


(6) The Letters Patent constituting the office of Governor-General and the 
Commission appointing a person to that office should be drafted in a 
different form, so as to make plain, first, that the Governor-General is the 
personal representative of the Queen and not a representative of the 
Government of the United Kingdom and, secondly, that his powers exist 
only so long as the Queen is not in the country concerned. 


Some of these suggestions may appear to be of minor importance: but 
public opinion is created not by spectacular devices but by a steady stream 
of actions whose import is clear. The fact that two of my suggestions have 
been adopted since they were drafted, but before anybody saw them, is an 
indication that the Queen herself has been giving serious attention to this 
problem. The visit to Nigeria will be, I hope, the first of as many visits to 
semi-independent territories as the Queen’s crowded programme will 
allow: and the list of equerries might well be extended. It is oi course plain 
that devices of this kind would not have affected the position in India and 
Pakistan: but no constitutional devices could have reversed the errors 
committed on both sides between 1919 and 1946. Our concern must be to 
try to avoid similar errors elsewhere in the Commonwealth. 


Address at Chatham House 
15 November 1955 











THE H-BOMB 
MASSIVE RETALIATION OR GRADUATED DETERRENCE?! 


REAR ADMIRAL SIR ANTHONY BUZZARD 
MARSHAL OF THE RAF SIR JOHN SLESSOR 
RICHARD LOWENTHAL 


REAR ADMIRAL SIR ANTHONY BUZZARD: 


One of the ugly facts of life which we now have to face fairly and 
squarely since the failure of the high-level discussions at Geneva in July 
and October 1955 is that nuclear disarmament is still a long way off, though 
a measure of conventional disarmament may be nearer. 


Specifically, our defence policy must, I suggest, aim at three main | 


objectives: to prevent all wars, small, medium, and large, and above all 


to ensure that the H-bomb is never used; to strengthen our hand in | 


negotiations and in blocking Communist power politics, particularly in 
Germany but also all round the Communist perimeter; to pave the way 
for nuclear disarmament, and meanwhile to bring about and exploit any 
conventional disarmament that is practicable. 

Our present defence policy, which Mr Dulles has labelled ‘massive 
retaliation’, seems to be becoming much too drastic and inflexible for 
these objectives. Increasingly we are getting into a position where, in 
effect, we shall be forced to threaten, and if necessary initiate, the destruc- 
tion of civilization in the event of any measure of aggression too powerful 
for our small conventional forces to combat. For, except in the most 
restricted areas, our conventional forces are unable to withstand the vast 
Communist conventional forces without the tactical use of atomic 
weapons, and there seems at present to be no distinction between the tactical | 
use of atomic weapons and the unlimited strategic use of the H-bomb. | 

The proposition which I want to put forward is, that we should, in 
fact, establish a clear distinction between the tactical and strategic use of 
nuclear weapons, so that we can use our atomic weapons tactically with- 
out provoking the strategic use of hydrogen weapons.? 

I suggest that we work out and declare in peace, without waiting for 
Communist agreement, some such distinctions as these: we regard the 
tactical use of nuclear weapons as confined to atomic weapons only, and | 
we exclude the use of even these against towns and cities; strategic use of 
nuclear weapons would refer to the use of hydrogen weapons and to the! 
mass destruction of towns and cities, even by atomic weapons. We might 

also add that, to conform to the moral principle of limiting the use of force 


1 Discussion at Chatham House, 9 November 1955. 
2 In this paper the word ‘tactical’ refers to the use of weapons against armed forces 
and ‘strategical’ to use against centres of population. 
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as much as possible, we would never resort to the strategic use of nuclear 
weapons unless absolutely essential. 

Thus, without committing ourselves in advance or showing our hand 
too clearly, if we were ever threatened with aggression which, though 
limited, was too powerful for our conventional forces to combat, we should 
have the option of saying to the aggressor: 


If you use aggression, we will, if necessary, use atomic and chemical weapons 
against your armed forces. But we will not, on this particular issue, use hydrogen 
or bacteriological weapons at all, unless you do, and we will not use mass 
destruction weapons against centres of population—regardless of the targets 
they contain—unless you do so deliberately. 


To this we might specify certain exceptions to the definition of centres of 
population, such as cities in the front line of the land fighting and those 
with airfields adjoining them. Thus, with three graduated courses of action 
from which to choose we should be modifying our present inflexible policy 
of massive retaliation to one aptly named ‘graduated deterrence’. 

Clearly there would be difficulties and disadvantages in such a policy, 
but when scrutinized in the light of the real menaces to peace, and the 
real needs of our defence policy, are they any worse than the many 
dangers and shortcomings of massive retaliation? Let us compare the 
alternative policies in the light of our three main objectives. 


To Prevent War. In the first objective of preventing war, the real 
menace to peace (and this is often misunderstood) is not deliberate major 
aggression, which can be virtually ruled out, but local aggression on a 
minor or medium scale which, if not nipped in the bud, might well lead 
unintentionally to major war. Thus we require a policy which, while 
continuing to maintain the present deterrent against deliberate major 
aggression, would enable us to deter and, if necessary, to repel any medium 
or minor aggression by the Communists, to make unintentional war as 
unlikely as possible, and to deal firmly with any aggressive action by third 
parties. 

In the unlikely event of intentional major aggression, our deterrent, 
and the results if it failed, would be the same with either policy—total 
war. But the crux of the problem lies in the much more likely event of 
medium aggression, i.e. any aggression too powerful for our small con- 
ventional forces but not so vital as to warrant the strategic use of nuclear 
weapons. With our present policy, we have only two extreme courses of 
action open to us—our small conventional forces at one end of the scale, 
and all our nuclear weapons, however used, at the other. 

But since the Russians are now developing the power to strike back 
massively at America, massive retaliation is in danger of being interpreted 
as bluff in the case of medium aggression, for the Communists might well 
expect the United States to shrink from action which is becoming in- 
creasingly akin to suicide—and indeed, on the limited issues likely to be 
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at stake in medium aggression, they might well be right. Thus massive | 


retaliation leaves much room for Communist exploitation and misunder- 
standing in the event of any form of aggression between a major and a 
very minor one. 

Graduated deterrence seeks to fill this gap by enabling us to take, if 
desired, limited tactical action with atomic and chemical weapons, and to 
exploit three great assets which we possess; our superiority in atomic 
weapons suitable for tactical use on land, sea, and in the air; the potenti- 
alities of atomic and chemical weapons used in defence, as opposed to 
offence, which favours us in our task of repelling Communist invasion; 
our technical superiority in making precision attacks with high explosive 
weapons, which could still be used against key pin-point targets (such as 
bridges) within centres of population. Graduated deterrence seeks also to 
make use of our fourth great asset, namely, strategic hydrogen air power, 
as a means of compelling an aggressor to accept our distinctions in the 
use of nuclear weapons. 

At the same time, we should be obviating, or at least mitigating, the 
effects of our two great weaknesses; Communist numerical superiority in 
men and conventional weapons, which are highly vulnerable to atomic 
and chemical weapons, particularly when open to mass attack; our 
relatively much greater dependence than the Communists upon ports to 
reinforce the threatened area—ports being the communication bottle- 
necks most vulnerable to attack by mass destruction weapons, which 
would be barred from such attacks by the distinctions I propose. 

Before we feel confident to choose the intermediate course of action 
to counter medium aggression in all areas, some increase in our tactical 
strength may be necessary. But such tactical strength as we possess would 
at once be immeasurably enhanced by the establishment of our distinction 
between the tactical and strategic use of nuclear weapons; and this would 
greatly help to redress the tactical balance of power. 

In the case of the most likely menace of all—minor aggression— 
whether by the Communists or other parties, our ability to use con- 
ventional forces would be the same under both policies. But with gradu- 
ated deterrence we would have (and the Communists would know that we 
had) our intermediate limited course of action to fall back on, instead of 
the unlimited and much too drastic action of massive retaliation. We 
would therefore be less likely to shrink from the prompt and firm action 
required to prevent small wars spreading, and so be less likely to get intoa 
position in which a series of Communist nibbles ultimately forced us to 
take drastic action leading to major war. 

In the very real danger of war developing or spreading unintentionally, 
a policy of massive retaliation leaves much scope for misunderstanding, 
such as an intended minor aggression being mistaken for and treated asa 

major aggression. But with graduated deterrence our intermediate action 
would be clearly available, so that misunderstandings would be much 
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less likely, and if they did occur we should be able to deal with the situa- 
tion with far less risk of precipitating total war. 

Finally, let us consider the distinct possibility of arriving at a complete 
impasse or deadlock with the Communists on some crucial, but limited, 
issue. With a policy of massive retaliation the stakes would be so high that 
it is doubtful whether the morale and unity of the friendly Powers con- 
cerned would stand the strain, for Communist propaganda would be 
emphasizing the effect of a hydrogen war on the cities of our Allies in the 
area, few of which are likely to have any appreciable air or civil defences. 
Under a policy of graduated deterrence our Allies would be far more likely 
to stand firm. 

Moreover, since neither city destruction nor the use of H-weapons 
would seem inevitable to the Communists, they would be less tempted to 
forestall us with a surprise hydrogen attack on our ports and cities in the 
Pearl Harbour style. Indeed, on both sides the urgency of getting in the 
first blow would be reduced, and thus more time would be given for good 
sense and diplomacy to prevail. 

The conclusion must surely be that a policy of graduated deterrence 
must, particularly in the light of the real menaces of minor aggression, 
medium aggression, and miscalculation, increasingly improve our chances 
of preventing war and of ensuring that the H-bomb is never used. The 
only proviso is that we should not disclose in advance—before an actual 
threat arises—the circumstances in which we would use our conventional, 
our intermediate, or our strategic course of action. 


Strength In Negotiations. In the second main objective of strengthen- 
ing our hand in negotiations and in blocking Communist power politics, 
a policy of massive retaliation becomes bluff and unreal as, with growing 
Russian strategic air power, strategic stalemate approaches. Our out- 
standing requirement for negotiations is, therefore, becoming increasingly 
that of redressing our present tactical inferiority in conventional forces 
by greater local tactical strength. Graduated deterrence would greatly 
enhance our tactical and local strength by making possible the tactical 
use of atomic and chemical weapons. 

But apart from this direct and immediate strengthening of the West’s 
hand in the conduct of its foreign policy, graduated deterrence, by demon- 
strating our determination and ability to redress the tactical balance of 
power, would assist our cause indirectly in two other ways: it would show 
the uncommitted countries of Asia and Africa (where Communist pro- 
paganda is so actively exploiting our massive retaliation policy) that we 
are doing all we can to limit the use of nuclear weapons, pending dis- 
armament ; it would show the Allied public, many of whom have mistaken 
the strategic stalemate for a general military stalemate, that we still 
have to continue building our tactical strength. And it would disillusion 
them of the growing feeling that it is pointless to continue supplying 
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NATO and other forces with costly tactical atomic weapons when our 
policy is to blow the world to pieces in the event of any substantial 
aggression. In particular, it would convince the Germans, who are be- 
coming increasingly impatient for reunification (and liable to com- 
promise with the Russians), of the need to press on with their twelve 
divisions, wherein lies the best hope of the Russians agreeing to withdraw 
from East Germany on just terms. And it would convince the United 
States, who alone can still afford substantially increased defence expendi- 
ture, of the need to continue building tactical strength in the exposed areas 
around the Communist perimeter. 

Thus, the establishment of our distinctions in the tactical and strategic 
use of nuclear weapons, while itself not necessarily requiring agreement 
with the Communists, might do much to pave the way for negotiating 
agreements with them. But if this proved optimistic, at least we would be 
better placed to block any expansionist designs they may have. 


Disarmament. The factors concerning negotiation generally apply 
equally to disarmament negotiations, but disarmament requires special 
treatment in addition. 

Our present policy of massive retaliation almost certainly engenders in 
Communist hearts a genuine fear of the vast United States strategic air 
potential, poised on advance bases (on land and at sea) so much closer to 
Russia and China than Communist bases are to America; and they may 
genuinely fear what might happen if the more antagonistic American 
personalities should gain a real following in the United States. Graduated 
deterrence might reduce this tension and gradually nourish the mutual 
trust necessary for disarmament. 

At least it would afford some assurance to the Communists, and to the 
uncommitted countries, of our sincerity, showing that we genuinely wish 
to limit all possible use of nuclear weapons until their disarmament can be 
agreed. Conversely, it would be a test—for all to see—of Communist 
sincerity in the disarmament negotiations, for their denouncement of it 
would demonstrate their intention to continue exploiting our present 
tactical weakness in conventional forces, and their own vast superiority in 
manpower. 

Graduated deterrence might also help to bring about disarmament in 
the following ways which, though individually far from decisive, might be 
a useful contribution collectively: 

(r) The Communists are unlikely to give up force as an instrument of policy 
until we provide deterrents which will effectively block each and every form of 
aggression. Only graduated deterrence will do this. 

(2) We are unlikely to get fully controlled disarmament until an effective 
collective force (perhaps under world government) is available to enforce it. 
Massive retaliation is too drastic for this, but the strong tactical forces envisaged 
under graduated deterrence might possibly form the nucleus of such a police 


force. 
(3) We are unlikely to get the trust and confidence essential for agreements in 
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the limited possession of nuclear armaments without a period of experience in 
which their use is limited by tacit understanding—if not by actual agreement. 
Only graduated deterrence can provide this. 

(4) With the Communists’ fundamental dependence on tactical rather than 
strategic strength for their security, the continued reliance by us on our strategic 
strength of massive retaliation is likely to make fair and balanced reduction in 
armaments difficult. Graduated deterrence, on the other hand, by converting 
our requirements for security into terms more tactical and therefore comparable 
with those of the Communists, would facilitate fair and balanced reduction, 
stage by stage. 

(5) Finally, the establishment of our distinctions in the tactical and strategic 
use of nuclear weapons would provide a natural corollary to our recent proposals 
for ground and air inspection, which in themselves are, of course, also measures 
designed to limit the use of armaments (i.e. the use of surprise) as well as pilot 
schemes for disarmament inspection. Now that the Communists have for the 
moment refused these proposals, the announcement of our distinction would 
enable us to retain the initiative by further positive action in our continuing 
efforts to face the Communists with arguments for making virtue of necessity. 


The surest path to disarmament, therefore, probably leads through 
graduated deterrence. Certainly the responsibility for making the first 
move in reducing the threat of nuclear weapons rests upon our shoulders, 
just as that of making the first move in reducing conventional forces rests 
upon the Communists’ shoulders. 

Two other important considerations need to be examined—the 
Economic and the Moral Aspects. 


Economic Aspect. At first sight massive retaliation might seem to be 
the cheapest way of keeping the peace. But if the Communists are to be 
convinced that we will retaliate massively, even for medium aggression, 
and that we are not bluffing, clearly a full scale of air and civil defence for 
the ports and cities of the Allies (and of friendly Powers liable to be 
threatened with aggression) is essential against every form of mass 
destruction. And for our deterrent to be effective the Communists must be 
fully aware that such defences have been provided. They are also essential 
if the morale of the Allied public in a crisis is to stand firm in support of a 
policy of massive retaliation. But air and civil defences on this scale are 
becoming increasingly impracticable economically (except perhaps for 
the United States), and they are certainly quite beyond the means of the 
more exposed and less prosperous friendly Powers. With graduated 
deterrence, on the other hand, the meagre scales of air and civil defences, 
which are all that we and most of our Allies can afford, would be more 
justifiable, on the grounds that this policy makes the destruction of cities 
a far more remote possibility. 

Furthermore, with massive retaliation the fullest provision of offensive 
strategic weapons and means of their delivery is essential to deal not only 
with all the enemy’s airfields and armed forces, but also with many of his 
important cities and ports, always in the strongest competition with the 
Communist offensive strategic potential. With graduated deterrence, on 
the other hand, we might gradually afford to take some risks and effect 
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some economies in this matter, on the grounds that saturation point, and 
therefore a stalemate, will soon be reached in our ability to destroy each 
other’s cities, and that such destruction therefore becomes an increasingly 
remote possibility. 

The only other alternative under our present policy of massive retalia- 
tion is to go to the other extreme and rely more on conventional (and 
perhaps chemical) tactical strength to deal with the various scales of 
medium aggression, in which case we should have to face the heavy cost, 
in manpower as well as material, of large conventional forces. That, too, 
would compare unfavourably with graduated deterrence, in which the 
tactical strength to deal with the medium scales of aggression is much more 
economically provided by being able to exploit the use of tactical atomic 
and chemical weapons. 

In fact, rather illogically, the West seems to be expending considerable 
sums on tactical atomic weapons under our present policy of massive 
retaliation. Surely, under this policy, the money would have been better 
spent on more conventional forces or on improved civil and air defence 
measures. From whatever angle this problem is approached one con- 
cludes that, although graduated deterrence would not for some time 
provide any financial savings, it would certainly give us better security 
for our money. Moreover, some of the vast sums being spent by the 
United States on civil and air defence of their cities might become available 
for increasing the tactical strength so urgently required in Europe and 
other exposed areas. 


Moral Aspect. Morally, we should not cause or threaten to cause more 
destruction than is necessary. All our fighting should therefore be limited 
(in weapons, targets, area, and time) to the minimum force necessary to 
deter and repel aggression, prevent its unnecessary extension, and return 
to negotiation at the earliest opportunity—without seeking total victory or 
unconditional surrender. 

The moral standards which we profess to defend demand not only this 
action in the event of aggression, but the pursuance of long-term policies 
which will enable us to conform to these standards to the best of our ability 
in the future. Massive retaliation hardly passes this test, nor indeed does 
it square with the moral standards we professed to uphold at the Nurem- 
burg trials. Graduated deterrence, on the other hand, at least aspires to 
pursue these principles so far as is possible, and it seeks to restore modera- 
tion and the rule of law in the future conduct of war, without which we 
will surely never succeed in abolishing it. 


Would the Communists Conform? An obvious question which arises is: 
would the Communists conform to our limitation in the use of nuclear 
weapons if we chose to impose them on the threat of medium aggression or 
unintentional local war? 
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In peace the Communists would probably refuse at first to agree to 
our distinction between the tactical and strategic use of nuclear weapons, 
arguing, as they do now, that nuclear weapons must be abolished alto- 
gether, and knowing that this would leave the Red armies supreme. 
But if a war of limited aims should come and we elected to impose our 
limitations, it seems almost certain that the Communists would do their 
utmost to conform to them. They must appreciate the vast American 
superiority in nuclear weapons, American skill in delivering them strategic- 
ally, and the extremely advantageous geographical location of American 
advanced air bases. In weighing the relative advantages, the Com- 
munists might well conclude, as we have, that our proposed limitations in 
the use of nuclear weapons would often favour us in the problem of holding 
territory, but the absolute disadvantage of having their cities pounded by 
hydrogen bombs would far outweigh such considerations from their point 
of view in a war of limited aims. As hydrogen weapons increase in power 
and numbers, this absolute consideration would weigh more and more 
heavily with the Communists. But, even if this estimate should prove 
wrong in war, we would have gained immeasurably in the unity and morale 
of the Allied people concerned by having placed the onus for initiating 
the mass slaughter of civilians on the enemy. Moreover, we would risk 
little since if the Communists did not conform, to be a few hours after them 
in city destruction would make no difference. 

It is true that the Communists could, if they dared to disregard our 
limitations, forestall us by a few hours with hydrogen weapons against, 
say, our airfields while we were still attacking theirs with atomic weapons. 
But they would be unlikely to accept the consequences of this. If they 
did, we would probably be no worse off than with a policy of massive 
retaliation, in which the Communists would have every incentive, and 
probably the opportunity, to forestall us with hydrogen weapons. 


The Only Real Difficulty. The only real difficulty in graduated deter- 
rence is that of establishing a distinction between the tactical and strategic 
use of nuclear weapons which would have a reasonable chance of holding 
ina limited and local war. The problems of distinguishing hydrogen from 
atomic weapons, and of defining centres of population and their geo- 
graphical limits, are certainly difficult, but provided they are thoroughly 
studied beforehand, there seems no reason to suppose they are insuperable. 

The weapons to be classed as strategic, instead of being defined as 
hydrogen, might be more appropriately defined as those with major fall- 
out effects, or those exceeding in power a certain number of kilotons. 
Similarly, centres of population could be defined in a number of ways. 
But there seems much to be said for excluding for tactical use the mass 
destruction of all towns and cities over a certain size, regardless of the 
targets they contain, excepting only those actually in the front line of the 
land fighting ; those from which offensive missiles are launched; and those 
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which, having adjoining airfields, launch offensive aircraft from them, 
when the airfields would become liable to atomic attack. 

The front line of the land fighting might be defined as extending so 
many miles beyond the most advanced land units of each side. And any 
towns or cities in the front line could be declared ‘open’ if desired— 
provided they were proved to be so. 

With some such distinction established well in advance the problem 
seems far from hopeless. For the difference between a bombing policy 
intentionally designed to knock out cities with hydrogen bombs, and one 
designed to strike other targets with atomic bombs which may occasion- 
ally hit a city by mistake, would be obvious. Moreover, the Communists 
would, like us, be desperately anxious that cities should be spared and that 
the war should not spread, so that both sides would be anxious—not 
reluctant—to overlook the occasional accidental breach of the rule, and 
to avoid giving the other any opportunity of putting the worst interpreta- 
tion on its actions. 

Thus, we should probably succeed in maintaining our limitations for at 
least a few weeks, which is what really matters; for, by that time, even a 
limited atomic war would probably have convinced one side or the other— 
if not both—of the need to return to negotiations. 

But if, despite all this, our proposed limitations should break down, 
would anything have been lost by making the attempt? Little or nothing, 
I suggest, when compared with the alternative of massive retaliation, 
provided that we never lose sight of the risk of breakdown occurring, and 
become ‘trigger happy’ with our tactical atomic weapons. 

The conclusion is, surely, that we probably can devise distinctions 
which are likely to hold in wars of limited aims. These are the only types 
we are considering for our intermediate grade of action, and if they are 
dealt with faithfully, all possibility of major war would be virtually ruled 
out. 

The overall conclusion is, I suggest, this. By adopting a policy of 
graduated deterrence, and implementing our intermediate course of 


a 


action if the occasion arose for it, we should risk only two things: that the | 
enemy might ignore our proposed limitations in the use of nuclear weapons | 


and forestall us by a few hours in the use of hydrogen weapons against 
airfields, etc., a risk which is probably at least as great in our present 
policy; and that either side might become ‘trigger happy’ with their 
tactical atomic weapons, a risk which could be mitigated by advertising 
the danger of their tactical use spreading. These risks might never 
materialize, and the first could not do so unless war actually breaks out. 

On the other hand, many of the formidable advantages in favour of 
adopting graduated deterrence are positive ones which would materialize 
now, whether or not war breaks out, and which would help to make war 
itself less likely, particularly the most likely types of wars. Indeed, 
graduated deterrence would arrest the present dangerous policy of drift 
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and constitute a definite step towards our objectives of preventing war, 
strengthening our hand in negotiations, and paving the way for nuclear 
disarmament. 


Time Factor. One might ask whether it is not better to delay intro- 
ducing distinctions between the tactical and strategic use of nuclear 
weapons until the eleventh hour before the outbreak of local war. Such a 
delay would surely be a great mistake, for the following reasons: 


(1) In the cold war, unless the Western public are convinced that reasonable 
distinctions can be drawn, they will be unlikely to make the necessary economic 
sacrifices to go on providing tactical atomic weapons, since they will feel that 
any use of such weapons would lead to total hydrogen war and therefore be of 
little value. 

(2) In the event of a Communist threat arising, unless the country threatened 
is convinced that our distinctions are reasonably clear, it may well shrink from 
accepting any reinforcement in the form of tactical atomic weapons for fear that 
such use might lead to H-bombing of its cities. Similarly, the public of the 
Western Powers wishing to reinforce the threatened country may shrink from 


doing so on such terms. The Communists would not be slow to exploit such 
doubts and hesitations. 


(3) In the event of local war breaking out, unless distinctions have been 
thoroughly engrained in the minds and plans of both sides for a considerable 
period beforehand, the prospects of their holding—a difficult matter in any 
case—would be greatly reduced. 


(4) Only by announcing our distinctions at least sufficiently clearly for the 
world to believe that they are real and sincere, would we be able to reap the 
many benefits which graduated deterrence could contribute towards our second 
and third objectives of achieving successful negotiations with the Communists 
and of paving the way for disarmament and the abolition of war. 

If not at the eleventh hour, when, then, should our distinction between 
the tactical and strategic use of nuclear weapons be established? There 
seems every reason for establishing it as soon as it can be worked out and 
agreed with the United States and NATO. Thereafter it would still take 
time for both sides to adjust themselves to the possibility of limited atomic 
war. Indeed, the longer the delay, the more difficult will such adjustments 
become. Moreover, since the Geneva deadlock, we are now in dire need of 
some positive action with which to retain the initiative with the Com- 
munists, to discourage any relaxation by the Allied public, and to spur 
on the tactical rearmament of the disappointed Western Germans. 

Here is a step—perhaps the only one open to us—which can do this, 
without having to obtain agreement from the Communists. 

Let us therefore assemble the strongest team of Service representatives 
and international jurists to work out the best possible distinctions between 
the tactical and strategic use of nuclear weapons, and let them be super- 
vised by two or three determined politicians, imbued with the urgent 
political need of these distinctions. If, as I feel confident, reasonably clear 
distinctions emerge, let us then announce them to the Communists on a 
take it or leave it basis. We should thus have taken a sizeable step towards 
our objectives, and towards sanity, moderation, and morality. 
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In due course this vital first step might lead to improved relations with 
the Communists, and perhaps a measure of conventional disarmament by 
which the disproportionate Communist conventional strength may be 
reduced. We might then conceivably feel that, with the help of German 
divisions and further improved tactical atomic weapons, we could keep 
the peace in all circumstances and areas without ever having to be the 
first to use the H-bomb. We might thus be able to take a second important 
step by renouncing in advance all use of this terrible menace to civiliza- 
tion, unless the aggressor uses it. And if this in turn should lead to further 
improvements of the same nature, we might then be able to renounce in 
advance all intention of being the first to use atomic and chemical weapons 
against centres of population, and so finally ban all strategic use of mass 
destruction weapons. 

In this way we may learn to live a little more happily with the H-bomb, 
And together with the present pilot schemes for inspection and control, 
we might gradually move step by step towards our ultimate goal of nuclear 
disarmament. 


SIR JOHN SLESSOR: 


The real object in my view is to abolish war. I do not believe that we 
do much good by trying to abolish or limit the use of any particular weapon 
of war, anyway in the context of world war between two great Powers. 
I feel that, in fact, total war has already been abolished by the fact of the 
existence of the hydrogen bomb in the armouries of the world. And so, 
very briefly, my view is first that, in a world war when the existence of 
great nations is at stake—and still more in the interest of preventing such 
a war, which is the real point—it is very doubtful whether graduated deter- 
rence is either desirable or practicable; secondly that in periphery wars, the 
Koreas of the future which we may still see, adventures by the Red army 
or by the Chinese Communists, limitation in the use of nuclear weapons is 
worth very careful examination, because it might be possible. In other 





words we should differentiate between total war and minor war or police | 
action; just as the heavy bomber of yesterday becomes the light bomber of | 


today, so a quite serious war of fifty years ago would now be a relatively 
minor incident, while the real war of today was undreamt of when we 
were children. 

Some general propositions are I think relevant to this subject. What 
has been described as the ‘classic theory’, i.e. that the object in war is the 
destruction of the enemy’s armed forces, was finally disposed of with the 


advent of the atomic and the hydrogen bombs. The advocates of the classic | 


theory always seem to me to confuse the means with the end, or the 
method with the object in war. The object in war has always been to 
impose your will on the enemy and, in the old days, in order to impose 
your will on the enemy you had to start off by destroying his armed forces. 
Today, perhaps unfortunately, that can be done without destroying his 
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armed forces. I do not say that there will not be a measure of attack on 
the enemy’s armed forces in order to achieve that end, but it is not the 
object. We must be very clear about what this great deterrent is designed 
todeter. Advocates of the deterrent policy have never claimed more for it 
than the prevention of a potential aggressor from undertaking total war 
as an instrument of policy, as Hitler did in 1939, or from embarking on or 
developing a course of international action which involves a serious chance 
of total war. It is not claimed that it will prevent minor aggressions, such 
as the North Koreans walking across the 38th parallel in 1950. 

An important weakness of Admiral Buzzard’s case is his belief in our 
ability to provide with atomic weapons the tactical strength with which to 
match Communist tactical strength—the ‘tactical balance of power’. I 
agree that modern weapons, not only the atomic and the hydrogen weapons 
but other modern weapons such as the proximity fuse and the recoilless 
anti-tank gun, have lent more strength to the defence in land—air warfare 
than they have to the offence. But that is not so at sea. Modern develop- 
ments at sea have unfortunately given much more power to offence, 
especially by the U-boat, and we must remember that before we throw 
away our right to deal with U-boat bases with the atomic weapon. Al- 
though it has given added strength to defence on land, I still do not think 
it has tipped the scales to the extent that NATO, even with the addition 
of twelve German divisions, would be able to hold up 175 or so Soviet 
divisions (who will also have tactical and atomic weapons) and prevent 
them reaching the Channel coast before very long. 

Bertrand Russell, for whom I have a great admiration and respect, 
makes a substantial point in a contribution to The Bomb (1955) in which 
he visualizes the rulers of the world saying: “We . . . only value the bomb 
because it prevents war, but there is a much cheaper way of preventing 
war, and that is mutual admission that war can no longer further the 
policy of either party .. .’ (p. 51). That is perfectly true. But surely 
he overlooks the fact that that is only true because of the existence 
of the H-bomb. If, as Admiral Buzzard suggests, we now say that 
Russian U-boat bases and centres of communication leading to the Red 
Armies would be immune, and all towns and cities over a certain size, 
regardless of the targets they contain (except those actually in the front 
line of the land fighting, which would be defined by so many miles each 
side of the forward troops) then surely the effect would be that Russia 
herself would be virtually immune from nuclear attack, which would suit 
the Kremlin very well. Destruction would be confined to NATO soil, 
particularly to Germany, and possibly also to satellites like Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. That is a dangerous policy to advocate, especially in 
telation to the Germans. Those present at the Deutsch—Englische 
Gesellschaft’s Conference at Kénigswinter in the spring of 1955 will 
remember that that was just what many Germans were saying: ‘If there 
is another war the only people who are going to get it in the neck with 
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AP! 
atomic weapons are the Germans’. Incidentally, that is one of the great | of 
safeguards against Germany ever being a menace to her neighbours again, , a 
because I believe thinking Germans realize that whatever the issue of 


: ms ff 
any war and whoever ultimately won it (if anybody wins modern wars) a 
Germany would finish up as a radio-active desert. If we say that atomic ’ pat 


weapons may be used only in the area of the front line, or the towns in the ; 
battle zone, it will not ring a very cordial bell with our new NATO allies, | 


i 
and Russia herself would be immune except possibly for towns in the | a 
immediate neighbourhood of airfields. That seems to be a good bargain qu 
for the Russians who would surely rather capture places like Paris and the | jp, 


Channel ports intact than as masses of radio-active rubble. M. Paul- 
Henri Spaak said in an excellent article “The Atom Bomb and NATO’ 

in the American Foreign Affairs of April 1955 (p. 353), ‘the plain fact is mig 
that war no longer pays’, and for that reason he favours the policy of Em 
nuclear deterrence. So let us be very careful before we restore war asa | 
paying proposition. An article ‘Graduated Deterrence’ in The Economist y 
of 5 November 1955 (p. 458) says: ‘Would a graduation of deterrence lead por 
a would-be aggressor to believe that the game might conceivably be worth | ;,,, 
the candle? To be quite specific, would it diminish the Western Powers’ deal 
ability to deter a Russian aggression, the only likely cause of major 


war in the near future? If the answer to either question is in the affirma- | 
tive then it is a very dangerous proposal’, and it goes on to say, ‘To give } so, 
the Russians the power to decide whether or not hydrogen bombs would } ;, tl 
be used would surely be, as things stand now, to restore to them the power to d 
to overrun Western Europe while keeping their bomb base intact’. That | |, ; 
is my view also. Admiral Buzzard has rightly said: ‘The absolute dis- 
advantage of having their cities pounded by H-bombs would far outweigh | heac 
such considerations’ as whether graduated deterrence would pay them or | mar 
pay us best. I think they would be prepared to take a chance on that, and) 444 
the absolute disadvantage of having their cities pounded would out | ji 
weigh all considerations. yard 
This is not all simple and straightforward. It would present the most orea 


frightful dilemma that any statesman has ever had to face. Anybody who, | j, ,, 
like myself, was on the Air Staff in 1939-40 when we were worrying about | 4), 
the few hundred tons of high explosives of those days, knows that it would ' 


face us with an appallingly difficult decision. But Lord Attlee put the point | ie 
well when he said in a broadcast on the European Service (10 June 1954) | ney; 
that in a real war when the existence of nations is at stake ‘... any) so) 
weapon will be used in the last resort’. The point which immediately arises | ,., 4 
is—what is the last resort? No one suggests that we should immediately I 
drop a hydrogen bomb on Moscow the moment there is a frontier incident, great 
for instance, on the border of the Soviet zone. That is one of the reasons may 
why we must have conventional forces in Germany—the primary case i} pera, 


my opinion for a German army. We must have something between the} 3,4. 
hydrogen bomb and the frontier policeman in order to reduce the chances 7 
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of having to use the bomb. We must have some force to deal with the 
tactics of infiltration without calling in the ultimate sanction. We cannot 
afford suddenly to wake up one fine morning to find that a lot of ‘peace- 
loving democratic partisans’ have ‘liberated’ Hamburg with the support of 
patriots of the so-called ‘People’s Police’ or Eastern German army on the 
other side of the frontier. We must be able to deal with the tactics of the 
fait accompli, like Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland, which was 
effected with approximately one division. And I think the answer to the 
question ‘When is the last resort?’ is when it becomes absolutely clear that 
the Kremlin has decided on the gamble of total war. 

Would this graduated deterrence policy be practicable in a major war? 
It might last for more than the few hours which have been suggested—it 
might last long enough to give the Red army a fatally good start into 
Europe. But I cannot visualize it lasting for any length of time. Can we 
really suppose that, if the Russians thought that the Allied armies were 
any serious obstacle to them, they would really refrain from bombing the 
ports and main rail centres through which we would be bringing our rein- 
forcements and supplies? Would they—or for that matter would we— 
teally be able to refrain from bombing towns? I cannot help remembering 
the example of Florence in 1944. Early that year, we in the Air Force 
were subjected to heavy pressure, I think perfectly justifiable pressure, 
from the army to bomb Florence, which was a crucially important centre 
in the German line of communication. We tried very hard to avoid having 
to do so, and tried all sorts of other ways of achieving the same effect. 
In that we were unsuccessful owing to bad weather and one thing and 
another, and the time came when we were hard pressed in the Anzio beach- 
head and the photographic aircraft brought back photographs showing the 
marshalling yards in Florence full of flat cars loaded with tanks and guns 
and so on, and eventually we had to give way and bomb—fortunately 
without doing any substantial damage to anything except the marshalling 
yards. That is the sort of thing that makes me feel that in practice in a 
great war when our very survival would be at stake, this graduated policy 
isnot really practicable, and would soon break down. Moreover, surely in 
the last resort no nation is going to accept defeat with the hydrogen 


weapon still in its armoury unused? I cannot convince myself that, if it 


comes to major war—to a third world war—the hydrogen weapon will not 
inevitably be used sooner or later; and my own feeling is that, ghastly 
though it would be, it would be less awful for us in the long run if it were 
used sooner than if it were used later. 

I think that in minor wars, such as Korea, where the very existence of 
great nations is not at stake, the conditions may be different, and that it 
may be possible to apply this idea in some form. That may sound selfish, 
because after all the existence of some small Allied nation may be at stake. 
But surely we must be realistic about this and accept the fact that in 


practice we will not, as the Americans would say, trade New York or 
M 
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London for some small town in a remote country. Nor will the Russians, 
Do not imagine that in a war of this sort Moscow or Peking would be just 
waiting for a pretext to blow it up into global thermo-nuclear war—they 
would be just as anxious to avoid that as we should. 

But that means we must be able and willing in these circumstances 
to deal with limited aggression by limited means—in other words by land 
forces with air cover and support. That is an unwelcome idea, particularly , 
in the United States, but it is one we must face if we are to meet our 
obligations to our smaller and more remote Allies. Unwillingness to do that 
would result in what Vice-President Nixon has called being ‘nibbled to 
death’. 

If we had to fight in, say, Asian conditions, however, we should have to 
use atomic weapons to help offset the inevitable numerical superiority of 
the enemy—the tactical atomic weapon, not the fission—fusion—fission 
bomb. And it is in these conditions that we might apply some form of 
graduated or limited use of weapons. Korea proved that in this sort of 
war it is possible to arrive at a curious sort of unwritten agreement be- 
tween belligerents to limit the use of military force, if it suits both sides 
to do so. The reason why we did not bomb across the Yalu River—which 
of course suited the Chinese—was that on balance we thought that it | 
also suited us best, in spite of its obvious disadvantages. 

I do not pretend to have thought the subject out in detail, but it seems | 
to me it should be very carefully examined, the object being, of course, to 
spare innocent civilians and centres of population the worst horrors of 
modern war. We might take a tip from the RAF method known as ‘Air 
Control’ which we used with effect against tribal enemies between the 
wars. Two features of that system which might be applicable were, first, 
ample warnings before any bombs were dropped on villages so as to enable 
non-combatants to get away to a place of safety; and, secondly, ‘pre: | 
scribed areas’, notified in advance to the enemy, in which any movement 
was liable to attack without further warning but outside which people | 
were safe. Something on those lines might be found to suit both sides ina / 
minor war, where it is much more likely to be practicable than in a great 
war in Europe. 


_ 


RICHARD LOWENTHAL: 

Having followed the discussion as a civilian without any technical 
knowledge of defence problems, I shall confine this attempt at a summing: 
up, in which I will incorporate points raised by my fellow members, to | 
some political aspects. 

It seems to me that we have been trying to make up our minds on two 
main questions which were not always kept clearly apart. The first 
question is whether the Western Powers can and should establish, as 
matter of public policy, a clear distinction between the tactical use 
atomic weapons in a limited war, and the strategic use of all weapons 
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mass destruction, including the H-bomb, in total war. The second ques- 
tion is whether, assuming such a distinction were to be established, the 
Western Powers should take the further step of unilaterally announcing 
that they will in no circumstances be the first to initiate the strategic use 
of weapons of mass destruction (i.e. the dropping of H-bombs on cities), 
whatever the area or stake of the conflict—or whether they should reserve 
the freedom to take or withhold such action, according to the scope of the 
aggression they are dealing with. 

To my mind, the outstanding result of the discussion has been to 
bring out the fact that the two main speakers, despite their marked 
difference of approach, are really agreed on the practical answers to these 
two main questions, once they are clearly formulated. Both answer the 
first question in the affirmative; both, that is, regard it as necessary and 
indeed vital that the Western Powers should establish a clear distinction 
between the tactical use of atomic weapons in a local or limited war and 
the strategic use of hydrogen weapons in a total war, because only such 
graduated deterrence will enable them successfully to resist local aggres- 
sion which is beyond the scale of a police action without at once turning it 
into catastrophic world war by massive retaliation. But both answer the 
second question in the negative, at least for the time being; for both believe 
that the Western Powers cannot now afford to undertake that they will 
in no circumstances be the first to use the H-bomb, because they must 
retain the freedom to adjust the deterrent to the scale of the aggression. 

In this gradation of deterrents then, the decisive factor is not the 
weapon used by the aggressor, but his objective which determines the 
character of the war as a local war or world war. In a local war, when the 
balance of world power is not at stake, the West would use tactical atomic 
weapons while avoiding the deliberate destruction of the centres of the 
enemy’s civil population by H-bombs; but it must reserve their use as 
the ultimate deterrent against an all-out aggression aiming at world 
power. Graduated deterrence implies that freedom of decision no less 
than the distinction between the two uses of deterrents. Without that 
distinction, every local aggression would leave the West only with the 
choice between appeasement and massive retaliation, i.e. world war; 
without the freedom of decision, the aggressor would run no greater risk 
in starting an all-out war for world power than in local war. 


The difference of approach between the two main speakers showed 
itself chiefly in Sir Anthony Buzzard’s emphasis on the moral aspect, 


_ in the greater hope expressed by him for eventual agreement between 
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the West and the Communist Powers on a limitation of armaments— 
first in the conventional and finally also in the nuclear field—and in his 
argument that a policy of graduated deterrence would both contribute to 
such agreement and could ultimately culminate in a changed inter- 
national situation, in the unilateral renunciation of the initiative in the 
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strategic use of weapons of mass destruction which he admitted to be 
impossible now. While these hopes were contradicted by Sir John Slessor, 
the discussion clearly showed that the basic argument for graduated 
deterrence does not depend on them. 

Doubts about this basic argument were, however, expressed from 
several directions. One member suggested that the distinction between the 
tactical and the strategic use of nuclear weapons would not be accepted by 
the Communist Powers, so that every use of tactical atomic weapons ina 
local war by the West would imply the risk of strategic counter-retaliation 
by the Soviet bloc; that risk, it was suggested, was the reason why no 
atomic weapons had been used in Korea. A stalemate was thus in exist- 
ence not only with regard to total hydrogen war, but also to limited war. 
In reply, it was pointed out that such a ‘stalemate’ would be very one- 


sided in view of the Soviet bloc’s superiority in manpower and its tech- | 


niques of indirect aggression and subversion; but also that experience 
showed that the Communist Powers had a perfect understanding of the 
uses of limited war, which they had been the first to revive in modem 
times ever since the Soviet—Japanese ‘frontier incidents’ of 1932. If ina 
particular case a Communist aggressor should find it impossible to accept 
defeat in a limited war and should ‘break the rules’, he would start the 
all-out war from a much worse position than if he had done so from the 
beginning; the attempt at limitation would thus still have been worth 
while. 

From an opposite point of view, a critic suggested that a ‘limited war’ 
might be lost by the West, leaving the Western Powers with the choice 
between accepting defeat or launching all-out war from an unfavourable 
position; the only true security lay in rejecting all distinctions and 
threatening total war in retaliation for any serious aggression. Instead of 
accepting the risk of limited wars, we ought to pin our hopes to peace by 
the H-bomb threat as the only alternative to appeasement and defeat by 
piecemeal ‘nibbling’. To that, the reply was made that one of the main 
purposes of a policy of graduated deterrence was to ensure an allocation of 
resources which would if necessary enable the West to fight and win 
limited wars; and that a threat to use massive retaliation against any type 
of aggression would not be effective if it appeared—as it was likely to | 
appear—to be based on bluff. 

That argument raises a third question which had been running right 
through the discussion as a kind of undercurrent: which areas are in fact 
vital enough for the West to justify the use of the ‘ultimate weapon’ in 
their defence—and can we expect democratic Powers like the United 
States and Britain ever to sanction their actual use, knowing that Com- 
munist counteraction is likely to hit their own cities? 

Discussion of that question evidently has to be more tentative than 
in the case of the other two. Nobody would suggest that the Westem 
Powers should publicly commit themselves in advance to a precise list 
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of the areas which they considered vital for their world position, and for 
whose protection they would therefore be prepared to use the ultimate 
deterrent. But there semed to be general agreement that, apart from a 
direct ‘Pearl Harbour’ against the territory and forces of the principal 
Western Powers, a full-scale attack on continental Western Europe with 
its concentrated industrial resources would by its nature be more than a 
local war. So, presumably, would a full-scale attack on the oil-bearing 
areas of the Middle East; while with regard to other threatened areas of 
Asia, ideas are still rather vague, and a practical decision might be 
expected to depend both on the scale of the aggression and on the capacity 
of local forces to resist, and in particular to handle tactical atomic weapons. 

But the real difficulty was raised by one speaker who suggested that 
American willingness to use H-bombs in retaliation for attacks on distant 
allies, however vital, might greatly diminish once Russia had definitely 
established her capacity to retaliate against population centres on the 
American continent. In view of the progress of the Soviet air force and of 
the Soviet experiments with guided missiles, it was suggested that this 
stage would be definitely reached by 1960, and that the American 
superiority in stocks of bombs and geographical distribution of bases 
would then be at best of purely quantitative importance: the United 
States might inflict more decisive damage on Russia more quickly, but 
they could no longer prevent really crippling damage from also being in- 
flicted on the United States in an all-out war. The speaker argued that it 
would be unwise to expect the United States, and a fortiori Britain, to 
start the strategic use of weapons of mass destruction in defence of 
continental European or any other foreign territories after that date, and 
he concluded that the Western defence effort should aim at using the 
intervening years to strengthen the European forces and their tactical 
atomic armaments to such a point that they could resist aggression by the 
numerically far superior Soviet forces without massive retaliation. 

Though the view that the eventual reaching of nuclear parity by 
Russia would make a decisive difference to the defence of Europe was 
countered by another speaker, the argument was not met in detail. It 
may, however, be doubted whether compensation of the Russian numerical 
superiority by tactical atomic arms will ever be possible in a Europe 
divided along the present frontiers; while on the other hand the presence of 
American and British garrisons on the European continent, indispensable 
while these frontiers exist, tend to make every full-scale attack on con- 
tinental Western Europe a direct attack on the two Western nuclear 
Powers not only in strategic fact, but also in the consciousness of the 
British and American peoples. Finally, this consideration may well have 
been one of the principal reasons for the British Government’s decision 
to develop its ‘own’ H-bomb, independent of the United States. 





THE REVOLUTION IN ARGENTINA 


GEORGE PENDLE 


and social problems were created by President Perén. Lest we should 

imagine that the present ‘de-Per6nizing’ of the republic will by itself 
eliminate those problems, I wish to place two or three of them in a wider 
setting and to show that any modern President of Argentina would have to 
deal with them, in one fashion or another, whether Perén had existed or 
not. In developing my limited—and, necessarily, controversial—theme, 
I shall not be providing, of course, a complete and balanced picture of 
Perén’s Argentina. 

First, let us consider the problem of petroleum, which illustrates the 
trend and prejudices which caused such discomfiture to British and other 
foreign investors. Although, for political reasons, Peron did foster the 
nationalistic sentiments already existing in his own country, this attitude 
was not—and is not—confined to Argentina. I was in Brazil at the time 
of the presidential elections last October (1955). Brazil has very con- 
siderable oil resources, but she produces from her own wells only about 
3,000 barrels a day, whereas she consumes about 160,000 barrels a day, 
and demand is growing year by year with the development of industry 
and transport and the mechanization of agriculture. So the importing 
of oil represents a huge drain on the country’s earnings of foreign currency, 
especially at a time when world prices for local exports of agricultural pro- 
duce have declined. The Brazilians cannot quickly increase their output 
of petroleum unless they receive the assistance of foreign capital, equip- 
ment, and technical skill; and they are perfectly well aware of this. But 
in the past the masses have been taught that in other countries foreign 
oil companies have exploited the local population, and this idea has become 
so well-established that no politician—needing the popular vote—dare 
suggest that today means may be devised for ensuring that foreign 
investors shall serve the national interest. On the contrary, in Brazil last 
October all the presidential candidates used the slogan ‘The Petrol is 
Ours’—meaning, that no one else shall touch it—though one candidate at 
least said, rather privately, that if he were elected, he would somehow 
modify the absurdly nationalistic law which is hampering the expansion of 
oil production. One of the clauses of Brazil’s petroleum law, which makes 
oil exploration a State monopoly, even prevents a Brazilian citizen who is 
married to a foreigner from investing in the State oil company. 

The Argentines are no more sensitive on this point than the Brazilians. 


And Argentina is urgently in need of a rapid and substantial increase in 
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local oil production. Argentina’s oilfields, although situated at great 
distances from the central industrial area, are extensive; but, in 1953 
Argentina was only producing 42 per cent of the country’s total expendi- 
ture of foreign currency. Long before the coming of Perén, politicians 
and writers were preaching that foreign investors wished to keep Argentina 
in a condition of economic servitude. The British, in particular, planned 
(it was said) to continue using the republic as a source of cheap meat and 
grain and as an unindustrialized market for British manufactured goods 
and fuel. Perdén did not invent the idea of nationalizing the British-owned 
railways. In 1933 the distinguished and enlightened author Ezequiel 
Martinez Estrada had complained that the resources of the country were 
being exploited for the benefit of foreign investors; that the people’s occu- 
pations and their movement from one part of the country to another were 
determined by the requirements of overseas markets; and that Argentina 
was increasingly unable to organize her independent existence or to pro- 
duce any materials other than those which the world demanded of her. 
The British-owned railways (in his opinion) had been planned not with the 
purpose of developing the national economy, but with the object of carry- 
ing the produce of the interior by the straightest possible route to the port 
of Buenos Aires for shipment to Europe. Thus (Martinez Estrada said) an 
unnatural pattern of communications was imposed on the country, 
accentuating its already-existing divisions rather than assisting its uni- 
fication, neglecting the inhabitants of vast areas, and augmenting out of 
all proportion the predominance of Buenos Aires. ‘Our railways are the 
equivalent of pounds sterling in steel [and it is their function] to produce 
more pounds sterling, not wealth’.1 Martinez Estrada believed that the 
fathers of the nation, with their faith in European and North American 
civilization, embarked on a mistaken course, and that ‘the progress of the 
Republic [now was] contrary to the interests of those who made it 
prosper’ .? 

Paradoxically, one of the reasons for Perén’s downfall was that about 
three years ago he became convinced of the necessity for seeking foreign 
aid for the development of the local oil industry. In August 1953 a law 
was passed with the purpose of attracting foreign capital. In 1954, on 
several occasions, Perén argued that it was ‘false nationalism’ to spend huge 
sums on the importing of petroleum, when abundant supplies were avail- 
able in the southern and western regions of the republic; and he exclaimed: 
‘What is the good of keeping these reserves, when maybe in twenty years’ 
time atomic energy will supplant petroleum?’ A few months ago, after pro- 
longed negotiations, an agreement with a North American oil company 
was drawn up. Impartial foreign experts who examined that document 
considered that it was a reasonable agreement and that it amply protected 
Argentina’s sovereignty over her oil resources. Briefly, the function of 


1 Martinez Estrada, Radiografia de la Pampa (Buenos Aires, 1942), vol. I, p. 53. 
2 Ibid., p. 67. 
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the North American concern during the period of the contract was to 
extract the oil from the ground and then to sell it to the Argentine State 
Petroleum Organization for distribution. But the proposal met with 
stubborn opposition even from many of Perén’s own supporters. One 
clause in the agreement—quite reasonably, in view of the enormous 
distances to be covered—authorized the North Americans to establish 
airfields in the far-away southern territory where the exploration was to 
take place. In the army, it was suggested that these airfields would become 
North American military bases; while diehard Perénistas, who had long 
accepted it as an article of their faith that Uncle Sam was the rapacious 
Colossus of the North, looked upon the proposed contract as a betrayal. 
Therefore, the agreement was never ratified by Congress; and one of the 
first acts of President Lonardi was to cancel it. Nevertheless, Argentina 
does need to raise her own petroleum to the surface, and Lonardi later said 
that the State Petroleum Organization would welcome foreign capital and 
technical aid for this purpose. 

In South America, therefore, the question of the national owriership of 
public services and mineral resources, and the problem of fuel supplies, 
are not new. They are complicated by past events, past teaching, and 
present prejudice. These problems will survive the confident statements 
made by revolutionary governments in the first fine careless rapture of 
military victory. 


Then Perén has been criticized for forcing through a policy of urban 
industrialization; and he has been held responsible for the decline in the 
export surpluses of meat and grain. In both respects he is open to criti- 
cism—he tried to do too much too quickly. But there is no doubt what- 
ever that he was working on the right lines. Urban industrialization 
was not a new idea, nor an unwise one. Indeed, in the present century 
one of the reasons for the economic troubles of Latin America in general 
has been under-industrialization. These republics have been too much 
under the control of wealthy landowners and exporters whose interest 
was to discourage the development of industries which would com- 
pete with the manufacturers in the countries to which they sold their 
primary products. The Argentine economist Dr Rat Prebisch—who is 
now advising the Argentine Government—has said that the disequilibrium 
which is such a constant feature of Latin American trade can be largely 
explained by the fact that this continent has to import the bulk of 
its requirements of manufactured and semi-manufactured goods. Dr 
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Prebisch says that, whereas in the United States the demand for imports , 


grows by 0-66 per cent for every I per cent increase in income, in Latin 
America the demand for imports grows by 1-8 per cent in relation to the 
increase in income. Therefore there are only two possibilities: either 
Latin American economic development must be slowed down, or domestic 
production of manufactured goods must be increased to supplement the 
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inadequate supplies which the republics can afford to import. In the 
words of Dr Prebisch, who is a fierce anti-Perénista: ‘Industrialization is 
the key to the growth in the Latin American standard of living’. Perén 
held that same view. 

In the process of encouraging the expansion of industry, Perén during 
the first six years of his rule did penalize the cattle-raisers and farmers, 
thereby earning their bitterest hatred. And, of course, pastoral and agri- 
cultural production suffered. But it isa mistake to imagine that the present 
day inadequacy of rural output was caused exclusively by Perén’s policy, 
or that it is purely an Argentine phenomenon. In recent years almost 
every Latin American government, as in Brazil and Mexico, has issued 
warnings that the cultivation of food is not keeping pace with the growth 
in population or with the increased local demand for meat, milk, etc., 
which occurs as a result of the steady rise in real income. This problem 
exists throughout the continent and will continue for years to come, be- 
cause not only will the local people need larger quantities of food for their 
own consumption but, unless they can attract adequate foreign invest- 
ment, they will require greater export surpluses of primary products with 
which to earn the foreign currency needed to import industrial equipment 
and materials. 

In the second phase of his rule Per6én attempted to correct the adverse 
influence of his industrialization policy on rural output. The methods 
which he adopted to stimulate production were the same as those em- 
ployed by other Latin American governments; and for the most part they 
corresponded to those which Dr Prebisch himself has recommended. 
Throughout Latin America in the last few years governments have helped 
the farmers by means of guaranteed minimum prices, and subsidies; 
technical guidance, credit facilities, State investment in irrigation and 
transport, and the importing, or the local manufacturing, of agricultural 
machinery. In addition to these measures Perén, like many other Latin 
American presidents, used preferential exchange rates as incentives. 
There were expressions of jubilation from the anti-Perénistas—and from 
Britain’s Financial Times—when General Lonardi, during his brief presi- 
dency, devalued the peso and abolished Perén’s complicated system of 
exchange rates. This was hailed as the end of the ‘managed economy’ and 
areturn to economic liberalism and freedom. Within a few days, however, 
a new series of exchange incentives and restrictions were published, and 
the Financial Times expressed disappointment that Argentina’s new 
rulers had found it necessary to establish a system that was just as com- 
plex as Perén’s. I shall not try to describe these new regulations, except 
to say that Lonardi and Prebisch introduced (in effect) five different 
exchange rates for exports which were designed—just as Perén’s rates 
were designed—to encourage certain selected branches of production; and 
ascale of deductions from exporters’ peso earnings was established. At the 
same time three exchange rates were fixed for imports with the intention 
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of facilitating the importing of the most essential goods and discouraging 
the importing of articles that were not quite so essential. Of course the 
importing of non-essentials was not to be allowed at all. Thus did Argen- 
tina return to what looked very like the practices of a ‘managed economy’, 


Yet another subject of wide significance is inflation. Argentina ex- 
perienced inflation under Perén; but it was not excessive by Latin 
American standards, as Dr Prebisch has now admitted, and the rise in the 
cost of living did not completely offset the higher wages and other benefits 
granted to the workers. When I was in Buenos Aires in October 1955 there 
was still one newspaper, El Lider, which wrote favourably of the former 
régime, though a government commissioner has since been installed to 
supervise the paper’s policy. Well, El Lider’s argument at that time was as 
follows: ‘What does it matter to us, the working-class, that in the days 
before Perén a cup of coffee or a seat at the cinema cost only a few cents? 
Although those small luxuries were so cheap, in those days we could not 
afford them. Today a cup of coffee may cost a peso and the cinema ten 
pesos; but we can afford them nevertheless. We can have ten cups of 
coffee a day now, if we so wish’. That argument was put forward before 
the devaluation of the peso by Lonardi and Prebisch. In the meantime, as 
the result of the devaluation, prices have risen very sharply and it is 
evident that, at least for the time being, inflation has got out of control. 
Towards the end of the Perén régime the black market rate of the pound 
was between 70 and 80 pesos. In the first week of November 1955 the 
free market rate reached 100 pesos. 


What about the accusation that Perén destroyed democracy in 
Argentina, and the claim that the revolution of 16 September 1955 
restored it? Well, Argentina has never been a democracy, in our meaning 
of that term. One attempt at democratic government was made when in 
1916 the Argentine people, for the first time in their history, freely elected 
a President. Their choice was the Radical leader Irigoyen. But although 


Irigoyen had constantly denounced the dictatorial methods of his pre- | 


decessors, he himself outdid all of them in the use of his powers to instal 
‘interventors’—little dictators responsible directly to the President—in 
the provinces; he had no respect for the democratic rights of Congress; 






and the horde of hangers-on whom he appointed to ministerial and other ‘ 


posts were allowed to engage in an orgy of corruption and favouritism. 
During his second term of office Irigoyen, himself an honest old man, was 
again surrounded by corrupt subordinates who robbed every department 
of the administration. In the Customs there were 3,500 employees un- 
authorized by law, and in one office of the State Railways there was a stafi 
of 300 where the budget authorized six employees. Irigoyen was over- 
thrown by a military revolution in 1930, and Argentina’s first genuine 
experiment with parliamentary democracy ended. 
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The Argentine Constitution itself favours personal rule. The Con- 
stitution of 1853, which was slightly modified by Perén in 1949, was drawn 
up on the pattern of that of the United States, but the President of the 
Argentine was given much greater power than the North American 
President. For example, he was entitled, as I have just mentioned, to 
appoint provincial ‘interventors’ who in practice annulled the elections in 
the provinces if their result did not conform to the President’s wishes; and 
in certain circumstances the President might suspend constitutional 
guarantees by declaring a ‘state of siege’. Therefore government in 
Argentina has always been a very personal matter. As in the days of 
gaucho warfare, so in modern times, the people are disposed to follow a 
genial and forceful leader, a caudillo. Modern Argentine rulers, although 
they may be dressed in smart military uniforms or in frock-coats instead of 
in the gaucho’s rough woollen cape, are the direct descendants of the old 
cowboy chieftains, and the mass of the population expect them to possess 
the same qualities as were displayed by the heroes of the nineteenth 
century. Perén won the votes of the majority electorate—and on two 
occasions—largely because he was so obviously a personal leader in the 
real old Argentine tradition. 

Critics of Perén’s undemocratic methods usually ignore the fact that 
he was twice elected to the Presidency. And however much we may dis- 
approve of the intimidation of the opposition which preceded those elec- 
tions, it is generally conceded in Argentina that the actual polling was free 
and correct. Indeed, one opposition leader (before he knew the outcome 
of the voting) publicly declared that the elections of February 1946 (when 
Peron won his first electoral victory) were the cleanest elections that had 
ever been held in Argentina. I believe that recent events in many Latin 
American republics indicate that the continent as a whole is trying to find 
some way of combining the old tradition of the caudillo, the strong man, 
with the newer ideal of parliamentary democracy. If that is so, it can be 
argued that Perén’s rule, with all its defects, was one of the most successful 
attempts yet made to combine the two principles. 

And how about the claim that the present revolutionary régime is a 
true expression of democracy? Perhaps this régime will become demo- 
cratic, but it is certainly not democratic yet. It came to power by force, 
overthrowing the constitutionally elected President of the nation. One of 
the first measures of Lonardi’s government was to arrest, ‘for investiga- 
tion’, the Perénista members of Congress. A ‘witch-hunt’ began of all who 
in the past ten years had had any connexion whatever with the Perén 
administration—they were dismissed from federal and provincial offices, 
from the universities, the law-courts, and so on. It was announced that 
free elections for the Presidency and Congress would be held in due course; 
but President Lonardi told me personally that the benefits of electoral 
freedom would not be granted to the Perénista Party or to anyone who 
sought to justify the deposed head of State. Then Lonardi himself was 
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overthrown, and the army and navy installed General Aramburu in his | 
stead. Government commissioners were put in charge of newspapers be- / 
longing to the Federation of Labour. A number of senior officers were | 
retired from the army for political reasons. Trade union leaders were 
arrested ; and so were a few priests and Conservative enthusiasts who had 
supported Lonardi against the Aramburu faction. An attempted general 
strike was broken by troops. I am not suggesting that a reign of terror 
exists in Argentina today, though Perénistas and their associates are 
certainly being persecuted, which, it may be said, they deserve. But at 
least it is evident that, for the time being, the country is being governed 
by force. 


} 


The Argentine Revolution—the real modern Argentine Revolution— 
has been going on for a long time. It began, perhaps, during the economic | 
crisis of 1930, when President Irigoyen was removed by the army. But the 
1930 movement was insufficiently revolutionary for Argentina’s new re- | 
quirements: power still remained in the hands of the Conservative land- | 
owners. So, in 1943 another military coup d’état brought in the Perén | 
period. And now we are witnessing a further endeavour to assimilate the 
ideologies and techniques of the twentieth-century Western World into the 
Argentine ambiente. 

In my view, therefore, Perén’s ten or more years as the dominating 
figure were not merely an interlude in the history of Argentina, nor 
an event that was isolated from the contemporary development of 
Latin America as a whole. Per6n, with varying degrees of success and 
failure, did the job that the Argentina of his day required of him. In the 
process, he made many grave mistakes and often committed and permitted 
appalling injustice; but in a brutal and yet an enlightened way with that 
don de gentes, that gift for winning sympathy and arousing enthusiasm, 
and with the broad strategic vision of the lecturer in the art of war, he | 
stands out above the crowd of squabbling military officers and politicians. 
I have attempted to place him in his true setting, so that his career may 
become more understandable; and so that the new era which began in 
September 1955 may be seen not only as a reaction against Perén but asa 
continuation of Argentine history. The old traditions are still very much | 
alive in Argentina today, and the contemporary problems with which 
Perén was so constantly occupied are still the problems of all Latin America 
in the present stage of its growth. 


Address at Chatham House 
22 November 1955 
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INDIA AND THE RUSSIAN VISITORS 


GEOFFREY TYSON 


Secretary Kruschev were on their State visit to that country. Further- 

more, it so happened that I was in places so different as Delhi, Banga- 
lore, and Coimbatore when the two Soviet leaders were also there. So that 
from an obscure, but well placed, seat in the back row (so to speak) I 
was able to witness this strange but imposing Odyssey at points which 
enabled me to form certain tentative judgements. I did not personally 
meet or speak to the Soviet leaders and apart from members of our own 
diplomatic mission, and two or three British business men who were 
present when their industrial plant was visited by the Russians, I know of 
no Englishman who did. 

The Soviet leaders arrived in India in the second half of November 
1955, and departed homewards over the Hindu Kush in the second half 
of December. During this time they paid a brief visit to Burma, and it is 
due to them to say that they showed remarkable physical stamina in 
standing up to what must have been one of the most strenuous tours ever 
undertaken by two itinerant heads of State. Some of us know how 
exhausting touring in South Asia can be even under the most favourable 
conditions, particularly if it involves a lot of speech-making, and they did 
quite a lot of that at very high temperature indeed. On arrival in Delhi 
Mr Bulganin and Mr Kruschev had with them an entourage of nearly 
one hundred people and six large baggage planes. Only a small part of 
this enormous cavalcade accompanied them on the further stages of their 
tour. I was credibly informed that of the hundred staff about thirty were 
security personnel, eight or ten were newspaper correspondents, broad- 
casters and cameramen, two or three were personal attendants, and the 
rest were civil servants from government departments, mainly the 
economic departments. 

It was clear from the beginning that Bulganin and Kruschev were 
fully aware of the personal publicity value of the occasion. They opted 
very largely for a dietary of Indian dishes though, as the journey pro- 
gressed, this underwent some modification in deference to their own 
internal economies. On one or two occasions they wore the traditional 
Gandhi cap of khaddar cloth. Throughout they used the formal Indian 
salutation—the namaste with folded hands. Language, of course, was 
always a great difficulty though professional philologists will be surprised 
to learn that, as the tour progressed, Mr Kruschev discovered a close 
affinity between the Russian tongue and Sanskrit. However, in point of 
fact, the slogan ‘Hindu-Russi, Bhai! Bhai!’ was as near as they ever got 
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to addressing the multitude in their own tongue. But, to be fair, when 
they did use this slogan it drew cries of approbation from the crowds who | 
gathered to welcome them. An Indian friend said to me that was some- | 
thing we reserved and phlegmatic British could never do. I was compelled 
to agree; but I refrained from pointing out that any sentence of more 
than five words that required to be communicated either way had to be 
reduced to the common denominator provided by the English language. 
The itinerary prescribed for the tour was long and complicated; 
every part of India was included and, at the request of the Russians, 
Kashmir, which had not figured in the original plans, was included. It 
says a good deal for Indian organization that everything went through 
without a hitch of any kind except perhaps at Calcutta, where, owing to | | 
the high spirits of the crowd, the Soviet leaders and the Chief Minister of 
Bengal had to finish the journey from the airport at Dum-Dum to Govern- 
ment House in a police van. This was the subject of a really first-class |_| 
cartoon in one of the Indian daily newspapers the next day. a4 
Since I returned home I have been asked a good many questions | 1 
about the tumultuous welcome which Bulganin and Kruschev received |; 
from the Indian crowds, which was quite without precedent in my { 
own experience, or that of many others whom I consulted. I think | \ 
I 
I 


it is fair to say that this almost overwhelming acclamation was in 
no way simulated or artificial. Mr Nehru had received a tremendous 
reception in Moscow some months earlier, a fact which had been widely 
publicized in India by films, and that undoubtedly put both the Indian 
administration and the public on their mettle. They were determined that | 
India’s welcome to the Soviet leaders should be no less cordial. I have said} 
it was in no way simulated or artificial, but, of course, the assembling and| 
management of crowds of something of the order of a million people ata| f 
time presupposes a good deal of prior organization. The schools and the! p 
trade unions were, I surmise, the main agencies through which the crowds| 
were primarily mobilized—the rest followed. For instance, a former mayor) 
of Bombay told me that the six hundred municipally controlled schools} i 
sent a quarter of a million children to line the route in that city, and thatin| ¢] 
consequence at least another half a million parents and friends could have! p 
been presumed to go to see the tamasha also. InCoimbatoreI spent anhow 
looking at the archways along the route from the airport; eachwasthehandi-| |; 
work of a particular trade union and the same was the case in Bangalore! js 
The unions undoubtedly took a leading part in the reception arrangements} re 
everywhere in India, and this may well be a portent for the future. fe 

It is difficult to assess the effect of the visit on Indian public opinion. ay 
I doubt if anyone—even the best informed Indians themselves—can say} nx 
with any kind of certainty what impression remains with the great con-| to 
courses of humble men and women who, for a brief moment or two, here} ne 
and there, saw the imposing cavalcade pass by. There are some Indians) (x 
who say that the crowds were just as anxious to pay their respects to Mr 
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Nehru (when he was present) as they were to greet Mr Bulganin and 
Mr Kruschev. That may well be so; but as a statement I think it rather 
misses the point. I have heard it said that the Indian Prime Minister 
himself thinks that the effect on the great masses of his countrymen will 
be very transitory and that the visit will soon be forgotten. Some British 
observers take the view that the effect on the mind of the masses will be 
more lasting. What I think is certain is that the event'will stand out as an 
exciting red letter day in the memory of millions of people for whom 
existence is, for long periods at a time, a very grim struggle with poverty 
and the crueller side of life. So far as the masses are concerned it seems 
to me a relatively minor matter whether the visit has, or has not, given 
Communism an aura of respectability, which is another question that I 
have been asked. When you live permanently on or just below the sub- 
sistence line it does not, I would think, matter very much whether a 
particular political theory is intellectually respectable or not. And if one 
may go one step further, I would guess that the Indian masses, vague and 
unformed though their political credo may be, accepted at least some of the 
talk about exploitation, colonialism, and the contrasting brotherly love of 
the Communist countries, which is precisely what Bulganin and Kruschev 
wanted them to do. But how much of it has sunk in permanently is any- 
body’s guess. Mine is that comparatively few of Kruschev’s fulminations 
hit the target with any lasting effect. 


But when one considers the possible effect of the visit higher up the 
scale, the picture is somewhat different; for the newspaper-reading and 
radio-listening public (of whom we may assume there are several millions) 
politics, domestic and otherwise, form their staple reading and listening 
fare; all means of mass communication in India are heavily loaded with 
political and economic themes to the relative exclusion of those things 
with which we in the West leaven our reading. These several millions of 
educated men and women were therefore fully aware of some of the deeper 
implications for India of the Bulganin—-Kruschev visit. How then did 
they react to the event itself? It need hardly be said that all of them were 
pleased, even flattered, by the recognition which the visit seemed to give 
to India’s status in world affairs. It needs to be more widely known that 
India’s policy of neutralism and non-alignment is not just something that 
is compounded of Mr Nehru’s own personal idiosyncrasies, but really 
represents the course which the overwhelming majority of his educated 
fellow citizens wish their country to pursue. Those Britons who lived 
and worked in India during the war knew perfectly well that Indians did 
not feel as strongly about the Germans and Japanese as they did. And 
too often we lose sight of the fact that large numbers of Indians do not 
necessarily share all our fears and suspicions about Russia and about 
Communism. Thus, whilst Indians pride themselves that they have an 
open mind about the relative merits of the ideologies of the Free and 
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Communist worlds, they are much more ready than we to accept Soviet 
claims about Russian economic and technological achievements. They 
see Soviet Russia as a country which, without the aid of Western money 
and techniques, has achieved a social and economic revolution in forty 
years that has raised her to a position of world leadership. They tend to 
ignore the callous indifference to human life by which this has been 
attained, and are not greatly impressed when you tell them that Russian 
living standards are anyhow a good deal below the general average which 
prevails throughout the free enterprise West. 

And so the mind of the educated minority of India’s 367 millions, 
therefore, was pretty well wide open and receptive to anything that Mr 
Bulganin and Mr Kruschev had to say. What sort of impression, then, 
did they leave on this immensely important section of Indian public 
opinion? We are too near the event to pass any kind of final judgement, 
but for myself I would think that even if the Russians did not play their 
cards thoroughly badly they certainly failed to play them to the fullest 
advantage. Take one simple point: the Soviet leaders’ crude abuse of the 
West, and in particular of Britain, made many enlightened Indians feel 
that the cold war had been brought right into their midst and, of course, 
the whole purpose of the policy of non-alignment is to prevent any kind of 
war, either hot or cold, being brought to India’s shores. 

I think it right to say that many Indians view with great suspicion 
(however unreasonable that suspicion may seem to us) the network of 
Western-dominated Asian pacts, of which the United States military aid 
agreement with Pakistan, SEATO, and the Baghdad Pact are the fabric. 
Doubtless, in many Indian minds, the Bulganin—Kruschev visit was 
regarded as a timely and desirable counter-blast to these pacts, which 
one highly placed Indian told me were tantamount to ‘encirclement’ of 
his country. But no Indian, from Mr Nehru downwards, would welcome 
the idea that India should be used as a forum for the entire agenda of the 
cold war; and that was precisely what the Soviet leaders appeared to be 
bent upon, as their denunciation of the West rose in a steady crescendo as 
the tour progressed. Indeed, at one time it looked as though they would 
talk themselves right out of business, until a joint statement on Portugal’s 
possessions in the Far East by Mr John Foster Dulles and Dr Verissimo 
Cunha obligingly put them back in the picture again and caused many 
Indians to wonder whether there might not be something, after all, in 
what these two gentlemen from the Kremlin were saying about Western 
imperialism in Asia. But that apart, I think that, on the whole, the Soviet 
leaders misjudged the real character and temper of important sections of 
Indian public opinion and that from their point of view it was thoroughly 
bad tactics to bring the invective of the cold war to India. 


I received a good deal of evidence from sundry quarters of the deep 
vesentment which many Indians felt at some of the remarks which the 
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Soviet leaders made about the United Kingdom. That they sincerely 
regarded this cheap jibing as a breach of good manners, an abuse of 
Indian hospitality and in other ways ill-becoming the visiting heads of a 
great and professedly friendly Power, I have not the slightest doubt. 
Two or three of the Indians who spoke to me about it were much con- 
cerned about the effect on India’s reputation abroad, her commercial 
credit, and so on. : 

But this sort of thing is soon forgotten, and I am not, over the long run, 
disposed to attach undue importance to this side of the Soviet leaders’ 
visit, the real import of which must be determined by quite other tests. 
None the less, that many Indians should have been angered and em- 
barrassed by statements, which were not isolated indiscretions but a long, 
steady, and calculated process of defamation of the British, suggests to 
me that, negatively and inferentially, our present and our past record 
does not look discreditable in Indian eyes; indeed, it might even have 
something commendable in it. A Burmese newspaper, not an Indian 
publication, says in firm but polite language what a good many Indians 
and Burmans were thinking. Referring to Mr Kruschev’s frequent attacks 
on our record in South Asia, The Nation (6.12.1955) of Rangoon under the 
heading of ‘Drat the British’ wrote as follows: 


... Toa good Communist, British colonialism can never be forgiven, never allowed 
decent burial, because the wicked and hateful British, even when they cleared 
out, did so in such a manner as to make the march of Communism unnecessarily 
difficult. What was the necessity, for example, for the British colonizers to 
encourage the growth of Parliamentary Government when, as the world knows, 
the one party system is the only progressive one? 

Secondly, why could not the British have been less diabolical in their 
methods of perpetuating a secretariat government, with their codes and manuals 
and regulations, when the best thing that could have happened was the break- 
down of the entire system, so that a people’s government could be speedily set 
up in its place? Then why, oh why, those heavy tomes and rulings which the 
Courts had to master and obey, all built round the ridiculous theory that men 
had to be proved guilty before they could be sentenced, when such a simple 
device as the People’s Court could be set up at a moment’s notice? 

Perhaps the greatest crime the British imperialists committed was to 
enslave the minds of the Burmese people to such an extent as to make them go 
on practising British law and British medicine, and to continue to use a British- 
trained civil service, long after substitutes of more inventive minds were made 
available to them. This poison that the British used in Burma is so virulent 
that it has spread to the newspapers who daily tell the people not what is good 


\ in the progressive sense, but what they, the individual newspapers, think is 


good for them. Really, the dreary, decadent British are impossible . . . 


Just how much of nineteenth-century liberal humanism, which came 
with the British régime, survives in the India of today I would not like to 
hazard; but that it is a factor in contemporary Indian thinking must be 
clear to anyone who is at all acquainted with the country. My own view 
is that the Soviet leaders had little success in any endeavour they may 
have made to persuade the Indian intelligentsia—or for that matter the 


Burmans—that their political system was in any way superior to the 
N 
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system of parliamentary democracy to which the peoples of South Asia 1 
were introduced in the British period and which they have since developed } 
and fashioned according to their own circumstances and needs. | am | , 
equally of the opinion (on the evidence that we so far possess) that nothing F 
] 
$ 





which they did or said has had the effect of shifting India from her de- 
clared policy of neutralism and non-alignment as between the two great 


Power blocs. The final joint communiqué, issued on 13 December 1955 | |, 
at the end of the visit, shows that Mr Nehru resisted any temptation y 
formally to enlist Russian support on Goa or Kashmir (though in so doing t 
he may well have incurred the later criticism of his own Right wing as well 0 
as of the Communist Party of India) and that the Panch Shila, or Five t] 
Principles, remain the basis of India’s foreign policy. Per contra, the Soviet a 


leaders, in their exuberance, committed themselves unequivocally over the ; h 
Goa and Kashmir disputes, whilst by his silence Mr Nehru has clearly | ¢ 
reserved his right to accept or reject their support in the councils of the | jt 
United Nations or elsewhere. To that extent, on any points system of W 
scoring these diplomatic manoeuvres, I would say we should mark one | jp 
up to Mr Nehru. He certainly had no intention of getting dragged into | y, 
the cold war by permitting Goa and Kashmir to become new counters in th 
the game. 0 
in 

In attempting to assess the political significance of the Soviet visit] | te 
am very conscious of having been involved in a somewhat speculative 
exercise. But when we come to look at the economic consequences that | wt 
might flow from the Soviet leaders’ visit to India we are on much firmer | th 
ground. In the purely economic context the visit was extremely well} So 
timed. The timing may have been deliberately calculated, or it may have} ap 
been fortuitous; but the fact remains that the visit coincided with the | th 
holding of an International Trade Exhibition in Delhi which, by common! ma 
consent, is the most ambitious venture of its kind ever staged in South | poi 
Asia. Furthermore, the visit took place at a moment when the Indian | neg 
Union and the States Governments, chambers of commerce and industrial} ser 
associations, the press and public opinion were busily engaged in putting! ful 
the finishing touches to India’s second Five Year Plan. Within its modest! dee 
targets the first Five Year Plan has brought results that are too obvious} sid 
and beneficent to ignore. India is today ‘plan-minded’ to a degree that} fror 
has to be seen to be believed ; almost every act of God and man is judged in 
relation to the second Five Year Plan. Something like a nation-wide | 
debate goes on unremittingly about the second Plan; at the moment} ‘ivi 
resources are being budgeted and shortfalls and deficiencies are being} min 
calculated. Government and all sections of informed public opinion) @ ve 
realize that the second Plan period is likely to be much harder going than| peri 
was the first. In such a situation it would be strange if someone did not} agre 
say ‘Is there no balm in Gilead?’ Rus 
Certainly the scene could hardly have been better set from the Com- tech 
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munist point of view. My impression of the International Trade Ex- 
hibition is that it has turned out to be not so much a shop window as the 
occasion for a tremendous propaganda drive. A good deal has been said 
about the alleged relative inferiority of the British stand and laggardly 
British preparation for the occasion. Certainly the Russian and Chinese 
stands, and the stands of other iron curtain countries, were on a pretty 
lavish scale and most efficiently erected and staffed. I was told that there 
were more than two hundred Communist technicians in attendance on 
these exhibits. A good many claims have been made about the numbers 
of firm orders which the Communist countries have received as a result of 
their participation in the exhibition. For myself, I should prefer to wait 
and see; the Indian industrialist and trader has still a long way to go in 
his thinking before he accepts the proposition that he can secure from the 
Communist countries the same value in light industrial equipment (and 
it is this which he wants, rather than consumer goods) as he can from the 
West. None the less, in terms of ideological propaganda, in terms of show- 
ing India how they have been able to progress from scratch, which is the 
way they put over their story, the Communist countries scored a success at 
the exhibition and we have no grounds for any kind of complacency. 
Quite the contrary. And clearly the presence of Bulganin and Kruschev 
in the country helped greatly to put over the thesis that by Communist 
techniques a country can pull itself up by its own shoestrings. 

In looking at the much bigger canvas of the second Five Year Plan, 
which lays bare in a way that the first Plan never did India’s needs and 
the limitations of her meagre resources, one may say that, here again, the 
Soviet leaders arrived on the scene at what was, from their point of view, 
amost propitious juncture. There are many differences of opinion amongst 
the various schools of thought which are now applying themselves to the 
many problems connected with the second Five Year Plan; but the one 
point on which all are agreed is that, to carry the Plan through, India will 
need help from outside on a considerable scale. Even on the most con- 
servative estimates of the probable rate of development, and after taking 
full credit for all possible forms of external ‘aid’ which may reasonably be 
deemed to be in sight between now and 1961, there still remains a con- 
siderable shortfall in external resources which India will have to make good 
from somewhere if the Plan is to go forward to a successful conclusion. 


The Soviet leaders had with them a large and experienced team of 
civil servants from their economic departments, including two deputy- 
ministers, and I have little doubt that the planning situation gave them 
avery welcome opportunity to state what they could do for India in the 
period immediately ahead. The two countries have already concluded an 
agreement to enlarge the area of Indo-Soviet trade and, as a beginning, 
Russia is to supply one million tons of steel in the next three years, Soviet 
technicians are to assist in oil and diamond mining ventures, and shipping 
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services are to be established between the two countries. Economic talks 
are to continue at departmental level, and the agreement seems to provide 
for the setting up of something like a permanent Soviet economic mission 
in India. These developments must be regarded as the first moves in a 
sustained and intensive Soviet offensive to capture for the Communist 
world an increased part of India’s trade, and a significant share in her 


> 


current development programme. India has every right to do business | 


with whom she wishes and in the way she wishes; but it would be foolish to 
shut our eyes to the fact that every extension of Communist economic 
activity in South Asia (of which India is the natural leader) must mean 
some weakening of the free-enterprise position on which our own connexion 
with that part of the world is historically based. 

A month or so ago several friendly and well-informed Indians said to 
me that they greatly doubted whether we British had really begun to 
understand that, neutralism notwithstanding, India was now, for certain 
purposes, in the front line of the cold war. They thought that, by-and- 
large, we were indifferent to the urgency of India’s development problems 
and unaware of the speed at which the country must go ahead if it is to 
be kept in the camp of democracy and freedom. They thought that we 
would have to change our tactics pretty radically if we were to hold our 
own against the new forces now at workin the country. Without going all 
the way with them in the argument they put forward, I am prepared to 
say that, as I see it, Mr Nehru’s political neutralism has now been extended 
to the economic sphere, where its practical application means that India 
will consider herself free to accept assistance of every kind from the Com- 
munist world without prejudice to her relations with the West. 

In theory, of course, she has always had this freedom; in practice her 
economic contacts with the West have been much closer. But it may be 
that in the next year or two India will emerge as the one market in which 
the Communist and free enterprise systems will be engaged in free, and 
almost certainly fierce, competition. That is my one firm judgement on 
the Soviet leaders’ visit to India and if I am right it will be a tremendously 
interesting spectacle, and important far beyond its value in terms of cash. 
The challenge is there. Mr Bulganin and Mr Kruschev left Delhi for home 
immensely pleased with themselves. Whatever way we look at it, the 
Russians have now established a new and closer relationship with India. 
Whether that relationship will flower into something less acceptable to us 
will inevitably depend largely on how we in the West are able to help 
India through her next few difficult years of development. 


Address at Chatham House 
17 January 1956 
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GERMAN FOREIGN OFFICE DOCUMENTS 
ON FINANCIAL SUPPORT TO THE 
BOLSHEVIKS IN 1917 


GEORGE KATKOV 


OCUMENT No. I reproduced on page 189 in an English translation 
1) will contribute to the elucidation of one of the most controversial 


questions of recent history: that of the relations of the Imperial 
German Government with the Russian Bolshevik Party in the period be- 
tween the fall of the Russian Monarchy and the seizure of power by the Bol- 
sheviks in 1917. The document has been found in one of the files of the 
German Ministry of Foreign Affairs, now in the custody of the British 
authorities. It isa typescript of five pages dated 3 December 1917 with a 
number of corrections and marginal notes. The caption ‘Tel. Hughes’ pro- 
vides for transmission by the Hughes direct line telecommunication sys- 
tem. The message was addressed by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron 
R. von Kiihlmann, to an official who was to communicate its content orally 
to the Kaiser. Document No. 11 shows that the message was duly dis- 
patched and received; and that the Kaiser expressed agreement with its 
contents. 

Document No. 11 is the deciphered text of the reply to Document No. 1, 
dated 4 December 1917, from the German General Headquarters and signed 
‘Gruenau’, an official of the German Foreign Office attached tu the person of 
the Emperor. 

The urgency and frankness of the message are due to the circumstances 
in which it was written. The German Government was at the time about to 
dispatch a special mission to Petrograd to start negotiations on the return 
of German prisoners of war and the resumption of trade relations with the 
newly formed Bolshevik Government. The mission was to be headed by 
the representative of the Foreign Office, Count Mirbach, and a representa- 
tive of the GHQ, Admiral Count Keyserling. Besides, the Armistice nego- 
tiations in Brest-Litovsk were about to begin. The outcome of the war 
might well depend to a large extent on the success of these negotiations. 
The outline of German policy towards Russia had been discussed between 
the Kaiser and his Foreign Minister at some length on a previous occasion. 
The Minister had now to draw up the necessary instructions for these 
various actions. He wished to have the Kaiser’s approval of their general 
tenor, and as the Kaiser was then at GHOQ the State Secretary had recourse 
to telegraphic communication. The text was then filed with other top 
secret documents concerning, for the most part, affairs involving the Kaiser 


personally. The Minister felt it necessary to remind the Monarch of certain 
181 
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recent political activities. This takes up the first four or five sentences of 
Document No.1, where it is stated as a fact that financial support was given 
to the Bolsheviks by the Germans in the spring and summer of 1917. These | 
statements are important, for it is difficult to assume that Kiihlmann lied 
tohis Sovereign. They make plain that the German Government had given 
financial support to the Bolsheviks on a considerable scale; that this sup- 
port was afforded in a continuous flow through various channels and ‘under 
a variety of labels’; and finally that it was given with the aim of weakening 
Russia as a partner in the Entente and of detaching her from her 
allies. 

These statements of fact differ considerably from the two main oppos- 
ing views put forward regarding the relations of the Germans with the 
Bolsheviks. 

According to one view, all accusations of contact with the Germans | 
were counter-revolutionary fabrications, invented to mislead and to dis- 
credit the leaders of the Revolution. This of course is still the thesis of 
official Soviet historiography. But the influence of this idea extended far 
beyond the borders of Communist orthodoxy. 

That German agents were seeking to undermine army discipline by in- 
citing soldiers to attack their officers was suspected from the very begin- 
ning of the February revolution. When, at one of the earliest meetings of the 
Provisional Government, in March, the Kadet leader P. N. Milyukov referred 
casually to interference by German agents, Kerensky, then Minister of 
Justice and ‘the hostage of Revolutionary Democracy’, shouted in tones of 
hysteria that there was no place for him in a gathering where the glorious 
Russian Revolution could be calumniated as a machination of the Germans; 
he left the meeting, announcing his resignation, which needless to say, he | 
almost immediately withdrew.2 Such was the repulsion felt in 1917 at any | 
suggestion of the contamination of the revolutionary process by German | 
influence, that even the arrival via Germany of the sealed train with the | 
Bolshevik leaders did not produce anything like the ‘furious barking of the | 
Defencists and the Bourgeoisie’, which Lenin had expected. All that hap- ) 
pened was that he (Lenin) failed to secure the official approval of the | 
Executive Committee of the Soviet for his decision to take advantage of | 
German favours. Not until the Bolsheviks had developed their propa- | 
ganda in the army, inciting the soldiers to insubordination and urging | 
fraternization with the German troops, did the Provisional Government | 
start a cautious investigation of possible contacts with the Germans. The 
collapse of the Imperial police machine and the disruption of the military 
counter-espionage service (which had worked with the secret police) made 
this investigation very difficult. However, with the aid of the allied) 
counter-espionage services and following the confession of an agent, re- 


— 





1 The best analysis of the question is to be found in S. Melgounoff, Zolotoi Nemetsky 
Klyuch Bolshevikov, published by the author (Paris, 1940). Melgounoff uses mainly Russian 
sources. 

2 See Arkhiv Russkoy Revoliutsii, ed. T. V. Gessen, 2nd ed., Vol. 1 (Berlin, 1922), p. 23. 
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cruited by the enemy while a prisoner of war in Germany, certain informa- 
tion was gathered on which legal proceedings against the Bolshevik leaders 
could be initiated. By the end of June 1917, with the failure of the Keren- 
sky offensive and the progressive decline in army morale, the arrest of Bol- 
shevik leaders for treasonable activities was seriously considered. It has 
even been suggested that the abortive Bolshevik coup in early July was 
motivated by the hope of preventing these arrests. The political effective- 
ness of accusations of contact with Germans was demonstrated during the 
July disturbances. When troops of the Petrograd garrison began to waver 
in their support of the government and of the Petrograd Soviet against the 
Bolshevik mutineers, the Minister of Justice Pereverzev arranged for some 
of the evidence against the Bolshevik leadership to be published by two 
journalists; these revelations changed the mood of the troops and greatly 
contributed to the collapse of the rising. Although that evidence was 
tenuous enough it was widely believed, because it gave to an ordinary 
patriotic Russian a more plausible explanation of Bolshevik defeatism and 
how it worked than the Bolsheviks themselves with their Zimmerwald 
ideology could provide. Kereusky had left Petrograd on the first day of the 
rising. On his return, by then vested with almost dictatorial powers, he 
ordered the arrest of Lenin, Zinoviev, and other Bolshevik leaders together 
with a number of their suspected intermediaries with the Germans. Some 
of the latter, e.g. a woman by the name of Sumenson and the lawyer Koz- 
lovsky, were in fact arrested in Petrograd on 7 July. Two of the others in- 
volved, the notorious A. Helphand (alias Dr Parvus) and his close colla- 
borator Fiirstenberg-Haniecki were abroad. At the same time however 
Kerensky forced his Minister of Justice, Pereverzev, to resign. The reason 
given officially at the time (and later repeated in Kerensky’s numerous per- 
sonal memoirs) was that, by prematurely divulging the allegations against 
the Bolsheviks, Pereverzev had wrecked a deeply laid scheme of the Pro- 
visional Government—namely to arrest Fiirstenberg-Haniecki on the 
Swedish—Finnish frontier ; this individual was believed to be about to cross 
into Russia carrying large sums of German money and documents com- 
promising the Bolsheviks.? 

Pereverzev’s resignation discredited the revelations published on his 
orders. His selected publicists, Grigory Alexinsky (former member of the 
2nd Duma) and Pankratov (former political prisoner), lacked the authority 
to sustain the accusations. And indeed very soon after the shock produced 
by these revelations a significant reversal in the mood of the so-called ‘Re- 
volutionary Democracy’ took place. First came protests against wholesale 
accusations aimed at the Bolsheviks as a Party; if some Bolsheviks were 
German agents or if they had touched German money they should, it was 

? B. V. Nikitine, The Fatal Years, Fresh Revelations on a Chapter of Underground History 


(London, Hodge, 1938). Nikitine served in a counter-espionage service hurriedly organized 
in Petrograd by the Provisional Government. 


*See Kerensky, The Catastrophe (New York, Appleton, 1927), pp. 239 ff. eee S 
view is opposed by Nikitine, op. cit., p- 169, and by Melgounoff, op. cit., p. 116 
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said, be put on trial, but in the new Revolutionary Russia there could be no 
place for the persecution of a political party as such, however misguided it 
might be. At the request of the Bolsheviks the Central Executive Com- 


mittee of the Soviets set up its own Commission for the investigation of the | 


case of Lenin and others, and appealed—pending this inquiry—to all com- 
rades to stop the spreading of slanderous allegations. This Commission 
later joined the Government’s Commission of Inquiry. While these Com- 
missions were leisurely pursuing their investigations the suspicion gained 
ground that the whole affair had been staged by officers and ‘counter- 
revolutionaries’ with the aim of discrediting the leaders of Revolutionary 
Democracy. The fact that such accusations could have induced the waver- 
ing troops of the Petrograd garrison to side in an armed conflict with the 
Provisional Government convinced the Left that they amounted to a dan- 


gerous weapon in the hands of the Kadet Party and the Defencists. And | 


yet, Lenin’s flight into hiding (he had disappeared by 7 July when an at- 
tempt was made to arrest him) seems to have greatly disturbed many of his 
followers and associates. The reaction of a man like Sukhanov is highly 
significant. Having mentioned, in his memoirs, the ‘monstrous slander’ (of 
having touched German money) directed against Lenin, Sukhanov goes on 
to express his amazement at the course of action Lenin had chosen. ‘Any 
other mortal’, Sukhanov writes, ‘would have demanded an investigation 
and trial, even under the most unfavourable conditions. Any other mortal 
would personally and publicly have done everything possible to rehabili- 
tate himself. But Lenin proposed that others, his adversaries, should do 
this, while he sought safety in flight. . . . In the whole world only he could 
have behaved in this way’. 1 Sukhanov does not share Lenin’s professed 
opinion, that the impartiality of the Courts under the Provisional Govern- 
ment could not be trusted. Moreover Lenin, according to Sukhanov, could 


ae 


have had no difficulty in disproving ‘the nonsensical accusation’, which ‘in | 


a little time dispersed by itself—like smoke’. The only explanation of 
Lenin’s behaviour which occurred to Sukhanov was Lenin’s superhuman 
nature (‘. . . no mortal would . . .’). Kiihlmann’s revelation should makea 
less metaphysical explanation at least probable. Lenin might have known 
—or at least suspected—that the money he was using was German money 
and that the accusations were in substance true. Then his action would 
appear only human—all too human. 

At that time however the Provisional Government had only indirect 
evidence against Lenin and not entirely reliable witnesses. The persons 
arraigned by the Public Prosecutor on 22 July 1917 for organizing the ris- 
ing and for treason were never put on trial, and those who were arrested 


were released on bail in September; although, according to the counter: | 


espionage officer Nikitine, some of them had made pretty full confessions.’ 


1N.N. Sukhanov, The Russian Revolution 1917. Translated by Joel Carmichael (Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1955), p. 472. 
* Nikitine, op. cit., p. 124, and Kerensky, op. cit., p. 232. 
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It should be emphasized that if the accusations dispersed ‘like smoke’ in the 
turbulent atmosphere of the last months of the Provisional Government 
they were never proved to be false before an impartial tribunal. Nor were 
they forgotten, least of all by the Bolsheviks themselves. They became in- 
deed ammunition in the arsenal of Communist propaganda. Lenin refers to 
them as the ‘Russian Dreyfusiade’; Trotsky speaks with tempéramental 
scorn of ‘the great slander’ ; members of the Institute of the Red Professors 
headed by M. N. Pokrovsky ridiculed them. More surprising is the fact that 
impartial historians in the West seem—as time went on—to attach less and 
less importance to accusations which at a given moment threatened to cost 
the Bolsheviks their popular support in Russia and possibly their very exist- 
ence as a party. In his monumental history of the Bolshevik Revolution 
E. H. Carr makes no reference whatever to the ‘great slander’, to the 
alleged links between Bolsheviks and Germans, or to the question of Ger- 
man money. In his account of the steps taken for the arrest of the Bol- 
shevik leaders he makes no mention of the treason issue !; the reader is left 
to understand that the intended arrests were merely part of the police 
measures to suppress the July rising. Of course, even the attempt to 
examine impartially allegations which have been branded as counter 
revolutionary, would have caused offence to those who share the ‘great 
slander’ school of thought. On the other hand, only by examining all 
the possible causes of Bolshevik success inIg17 can one provide an explana- 
tion for the inevitable course of historical events, and the German money 
might have been one of these causes even though Kiihlmann’s estimate of 
its importance might be self-flattering and exaggerated. 

A careful study of the German archives will probably occasion some re- 
thinking and re-writing of the history of the Russian Revolution. Some of 
the hero-worship of Lenin might be affected by it. Not only to his own 
Party, but to the Left wing of the Russian Revolutionary Government, 
Lenin’s personal character was the best guarantee that he had never 
worked with German money. He himself never claimed, as he well might 
have after the German collapse, to have successfully carried out a Machia- 
vellian plan, and beaten German imperialism with the German money the 
Germans had provided. On the contrary, he always maintained that the 
accusations were a monstrous and malign attack on his revolutionary 
honour. The result was that those who, like Bernstein, sincerely—and, 
as We now see, rightly—believed that he was supported by German money 
were ostracized as counter-revolutionaries or renegades. 

The documents here reproduced should do away once and for all with 
the legend of a Bolshevik Party strictly adhering to the principles of revo- 
lutionary ethics which they professed in common with other Russian revo- 
lutionaries. Suspicions that Bolsheviks were financially supported by the 
German Government were not slander but a fair guess. 

And yet no comfort can be derived from these documents by those who 


1E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution 1917-23 vol. 1 (London, Macmillan, 1950-3), p. 9I. 
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believed that Lenin and his associates were agents of the German Govern- 
ment or the German General Staff. This view, spread among Russian anti- 
Communists of all creeds, is shared by Kerensky and has found a protagon- 
ist in the former Kadet leader and historian of the Russian Revolution, 
P. N. Milyukov. According to this view, Lenin came to an agreement with 
the Germans by which the latter should help him to seize power in exchange 
for the demoralization of the Russian Army and the conclusion of a degrad- 
ing separate peace. 

The absence of any documentary evidence for the existence of such an 
agreement between the Germans and Lenin was largely compensated by 
speculation on the possible motives of both sides in helping each other: did 
not the Germans show exceptional solicitude in letting the Bolsheviks re- 
turn home, and did not Lenin repay them by working for the destruction of 
the Russian army? Those prone to such conclusions found them confirmed 
by the fact that the Bolsheviks were receiving German money. The evi- 
dence for this was not watertight but all these assumptions and guesses 
formed one consistent although sensational picture, which in a time of 
acute political struggle had great power over the imaginations of all those 
unaffected by the spell of revolutionary enthusiasm or of the mystique of 
Lenin’s superhuman personality. The anti-Communist movement in the 
Civil War found it politically expedient to represent Lenin as a paid agent 
of the Germans. The ‘Whites’ were looking for allied support and this— 
they believed—would be forthcoming more readily if intervention in Rus- 
sia could be represented as part of the general war against the Central 
Powers and their allies. In support of this conception, in the winter of 
1917-18 a series of documents allegedly smuggled from Petrograd to South 
Russia was produced. They purported to be originals, photo-copies and 
copies of State papers taken from the files of the Bolshevik Government, 
and they purported to prove close and organized contacts between the Ger- 
man authorities and the Bolshevik Party both in 1918 and before.1_ How- 
ever, for those who already believed that Lenin had received German 
money, the Sisson Papers—as these documents, since published in the 
United States, are called—were only belated additional proofs of his being 
a German agent. Ironically, now that the fact of German financial aid is 
established there is even less reason to believe that Lenin was a German 
agent (unless one uses the word ‘agent’ in a Leninist-Stalinist sense, in 
which even a scholar carrying out independent research with the help of a 


fund established by an industrialist qualifies for the title of an ‘agent of | 


bourgeois imperialism’). Itis obvious from Kiihlmann’s report to the Kaiser 


that in giving their support to the Communists the Germans were giving a | 


‘grant in aid’ to an independent subversive movement and not financing 
political agents and spies working on instructions. In the first years of the 
war the Germans seem to have favoured the various separatist movements 


1 The authenticity of the Sisson Papers has often been put in question. See Melgounoff, 
op. cit., pp. 131 ff. 
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of national minorities, but after the fall of the monarchy the Bolsheviks 
had their day. 

The ‘various channels and varying labels’ of the aid to the Bolsheviks 
may not be easy to determine. Kiihlmann mentions in a telegram to 
General Headquarters dated 29 September 1917 that action in such mat- 
ters was undertaken by the German Foreign Office in close collaboration 
with the Political Section of the General Staff of the Army in the Field 
(Colonel von Hiilsen), and it is possible that details will be found in the 
German military archives.1 As far as the German Foreign Office is con- 
cerned there can be no doubt that the German Government’s official denial, 
in 1921, of the existence of any documents referring to the financial support 
of Russian Bolsheviks in Foreign Office archives was less than candid. The 
files of the Berne Legation contain, for instance, an ‘absolute secret’ report 
of 30 April 1917 in which the German Minister in Berne, Baron Romberg, 
relates his conversation with the Swiss social democrat, Fritz Platten (who 
had made the final arrangements for the first sealed train and had accom- 
panied Lenin and his fellow travellers from Switzerland to the Finnish 
border). Platten conveyed the gratitude of the Russians for the efficiency 
of the arrangements made, expressed his regrets that he was prevented 
from entering Russia, and gave a hearsay description of the enthusiastic re- 
ception given to Lenin on his arrival in Petrograd, where, according to 
Platten, three quarters of the workers supported him. ‘It was clear from 
what Platten told me’, Romberg goes on in his report, ‘that the emigrés are 
very short of money for their propaganda, while their opponents naturally 
have at their disposal unlimited means. The funds collected for the use of 
emigrés fell mainly into the hands of social patriots. I am arranging for a 
confidential agent to investigate the very delicate question as to whether 
there is any possible way of letting them have money without their finding 
this objectionable. In the meantime I would be grateful if I might be in- 
formed by telegram whether the revolutionaries are already receiving finan- 
cial help through another channel’. 

No reply, telegraphic or otherwise, is to be found in this particular file?, 
and the trail—as so often happens when highly confidential matters are 
concerned—disappears. There is however a reference to the efforts of Rom- 
berg’s confidential agent in a file concerned with the activities of another 
German agent, a certain Alexander Keskuela. This file contains a report 
from the German Military Attaché in Berne dated 9 May 1917 to his Minis- 
ter. Romberg’s agent, referred to as Herr Baier, had written on 4 May to 
the Military Attaché that following preliminary soundings with the Bol- 
shevik, Dr Shklovsky, and the Menshevik, P. Axelrod, he had had a further 
interview with representatives of the ‘various nuances of the peace-minded 

1 In his reply to this telegram Ludendorff wired on 2 October 1917 expressing his grati- 
tude for the large sums which the Foreign Office had allocated for the support of subversive 
movements in Russia. 


2 A note on the text of Romberg’s dispatch to the German Foreign Office mentions that 
the reply to this query had been communicated orally but does not say what it was. 
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Socialist Party in Zurich’ (Baier does not say who they were) who were in- 
terested in promoting an immediate separate peace at all costs between 
Russia and Germany. The question of financial support had been dis- 
cussed. Herr Baier had offered to contribute a substantial sum, and had 
hinted that other wealthy friends of his might do the same. He summar- 
ized the result of these negotiations as follows: ‘(i) The personality of the 
donor should guarantee that the source of the finances is unimpeachable. 
(ii) The donor and the intermediary should be enabled to cross the Russian 
frontier with the money, having secured an official or semi-official recom- 
mendation for this purpose. (iii) To facilitate immediate use funds should 
be brought in cash and not in other valuables, the encashment of which 
might present difficulties and attract attention. Swiss currency would be 
the easiest to convey, to convert and to use’. Needless to say Herr Baier 
considered himself a reliable intermediary for such an operation. 

These communications throw some light on the nature of the channels 
and labels. The peace-minded Russian socialists contacted expressed satis- 
faction at the idea that wealthy comrades and friends would afford finan- 
cial support to their propaganda. The peace-minded socialists are ob- 
viously none other than the Zimmerwald Left, of whom Lenin was the most 
extreme defeatist. Melgounoff in his above-quoted book reports a conver- 
sation in 1917 in Moscow with the historian Pokrovsky, who told him that 
the Bolsheviks had received money from German Social Democrats. This 
might well have beena source acceptable to the Bolsheviks, although social- 
ists of different creed would probably have considered it unsatisfactory. 
The material published by Nikitine indicates that the sums transferred 
through Madame Sumenson came from Fiirstenberg-Haniecki (a member 
of the Polish Social Democratic Party). Money coming through this chan- 
nel could be considered as coming from ‘friends and comrades’. ‘Dr Parvus’ 
was by then universally known as an agent of the German Government: 
he had behaved with so little discretion that Lenin refused to see him on 
his way to Russia and avoided direct contact with him. But Lenin through- 
out maintained contact with Fiirstenberg-Haniecki, who was Parvus’s em- 
ployee in business, associate in politics, and co-conspirator in German 
intrigues: and in July 1917 Pravda went out of its way to defend the man’s 
revolutionary integrity. 

In any case it is now clear that whatever the labels may have been, the 
money was that of the German Government. Will the German Archives 
throw a light on whether or how far Lenin was aware of the fact? The con- 


tent of the high-level document here reproduced seems to indicate that de- | 


tailed research into the lower strata of German—Bolshevik contacts would 
prove rewarding. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 1 
BERLIN, 3rd December 1917. Add A3 4486. 


Tel. Hughes I.Z. 
To Tel. No. 1771 





, Ihe disruption of the Entente and the subsequent creation of political combinations agree- 


able to us constitute the most important war aim of our diplomacy. Russia appeared (to 
me) ! to be the weakest link in the enemy’s chain. The task therefore was gradually to loosen 
it and, when possible, to remove it. This was the purpose of the subversive activity we 
caused to be carried out in Russia behind the front—in the first place (vigorcus) ! promotion 


4 of separatist tendencies and support of the Bolsheviki. It was not until the Bolsheviki had 


received from us a steady flow of funds through various channels and under varying labels 
that they were in a position to be able to build up their main organ, Pravda, to conduct ener- 
getic propaganda * and appreciably to extend the originally narrow basis of their party. The 
Bolsheviki have now come into power; how long they will retain power cannot yet be fore- 
seen. They need peace in order to strengthen their own position; on the other hand it is en- 
tirely in our interest that we should exploit the period while they are in power, which may 
be a short one, in order to attain firstly an armistice and then, if possible, peace.* The con- 
clusion of a separate peace would mean the achievement of the desired war aim, namely, a 
breach between Russia and her Allies. The amount of tension necessarily caused by such a 
breach would determine the degree of Russia’s dependence on Germany and her future rela- 
tions with us. Once cast out and cast off by her former Allies, abandoned financially, Russia 
will be forced to seek our support. We shall be able to provide help for Russia in various 
ways; firstly in the rehabilitation of the railways; (I have in mind a German-Russian Com- 
mission—under our control—which would undertake the rational and coordinated exploita- 
tion of the railway lines so as to ensure speedy resumption of freight movement) then the 
provision of a substantial loan, which Russia requires to maintain her state machine. This 
could take the form of an advance on the security of grain, raw materials, etc., etc., to be 
provided by Russia and shipped under the control of the above-mentioned Commission. Aid 
on such a basis—the scope to be increased as and when necessary—would in my opinion 
bring about a growing rapprochement between the two countries. 

Austria-Hungary will regard the rapprochement with distrust and not without appre- 
hension. I would interpret the excessive eagerness of Count Czernin to come to terms with 
the Russians as a desire to forestall us and to prevent Germany and Russia arriving at an 
intimate relationship inconvenient to the Danube Monarchy. There is no need for us to com- 
pete for Russia’s good will. We are strong enough to wait with equanimity; we are in a far 
better position than Austria-Hungary to offer Russia what she needs for the reconstruction 
of her State. I view future developments in the East with confidence but I think it ex- 
pedient for the time being to maintain a certain reserve in our attitude to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government in all matters including the Polish question which concern both 
monarchies so as to preserve a free hand for all eventualities. 

The above-mentioned considerations lie, I venture to believe, within the framework of the 
directives given me by His Majesty. I request you to report to His Majesty accordingly and 
to transmit to me by telegram the All-highest instructions. 


1 Crossed out in the original. 

* The words ‘to conduct energetic propaganda’ written on the margin and inserted in the text. 

§ An asterisk in the original text refers to a handwritten marginal note saying: “There is no question o7 supporting 
the Bolsheviki in the future’, It remains doubtful whether these words were included in the text as telegraphed or 
whether they are of a later date. 


DOCUMENT NO. 2 
A.S. 4607 
Telegram 
General Headquarters, 4th December 1917, 7.30 p.m. 
Received 8.25 p.m. 
The Imperial Legation Councillor at the Foreign Office. 
Decypher 
With reference to your telegram No. 1925 A.S. 4486. His Majesty the Kaiser has expressed 
his agreement with Your Excellency’s exposé concerning a possible rapprochement with 
Russia. 
(signature) GRUENAU. 
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RESOURCES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
IN LONDON LIBRARIES 


BARBARA KYLE 


HIS paper is written in the belief that special libraries are created, 

maintained, and improved by the constant collaboration of their 

users and their librarians. It is addressed to research-workers 
rather than to librarians, and to the readers of this Journal in particular 
because the Royal Institute of International Affairs, the leading specialist 
research centre for international affairs in the United Kingdom, is a 
particularly fertile ground for such collaboration. 

The national public library service aims, and to a great extent succeeds, 
at providing for any student anywhere by means of the system of inter- 
library loans any book, pamphlet, document, or periodical, both for 
reference and where necessary for home-reading, for which he asks. But 
the specialist requires the principal sources and material for his studies to 


be gathered together in one place and arranged for his use so that, to quote | 


Arnold Toynbee, he can get a synoptic view of his subject and enjoy the 
added value which material acquires when organized in a particular context 
with other relevant items. This accounts for the establishment of special 
libraries. 

No attempt is made here either to list a large number of libraries and 
describe their stock, or to make union lists of the holdings of libraries. 
Both these activities are adequately performed elsewhere. My purpose is to 
identify myself with the researcher in current international affairs, to 
choose some typical categories of material which he will need, and to test 
and evaluate the relevant libraries from his point of view. Finally I hope 
to indicate some of the difficulties which he may encounter, in the hope that 
by co-operative planning improvement may be achieved. If the required 
material is satisfactorily located in a few relevant libraries no account will 
be taken of the fact that it may also be available elsewhere. Indeed when- 
ever it is found that the specialist needs to use more than two or three 
libraries this will be held to indicate a degree of inadequacy. 

Before concentrating on the relevant special libraries something must 
be said about subject specialization within the public library system. 
This is a fairly recent development dating officially from 1 April 1948 when 
the Metropolitan Public Libraries Special Collections came into being.! 
In this scheme it was agreed among other things that the twenty-eight 


1 For an account of co-operative specialization in libraries see K. G. Hunt, Subject 
Specialisation and Co-operative Book Purchase in the Libraries of Great Britain (London, 
Library Association, 1955). 
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Metropolitan Borough libraries should divide the world of knowledge 
between them (according to the schedules of the Dewey Classification) and 
that each should spend not less than £200 per annum ‘on extra books, 
periodicals, and other necessary materials in the subjects allocated to it, 
and that this expenditure appear as a special item in its Annual Estimates’ 
and that all non-fiction books unwanted by any library should ‘be offered 
to the appropriate special collection’, and that any book wanted by a 
reader and not available in the region should be bought by the appro- 
priate library and made available through inter-library loans. This scheme 
has worked with conspicuous success, but it is probably fair to say, at this 
stage, that it is most successful in providing books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals in English, and least successful in the provision of primary 
sources and foreign periodicals. This can be illustrated from the fact that 
the Metropolitan Library whose special field includes foreign affairs has 
acquired, for instance, a high proportion of the publications of Chatham 
House, including the volumes of the Survey of International Affairs, 
Documents on International Affairs, and the British Yearbook of Inter- 
national Law; British and Foreign State Papers; and a number of United 
Nations publications: it has very few foreign periodicals and books on the 
subject. 

In this particular field primary sources and foreign material are of 
course the grass roots of the matter and for this reason I have concentrated 
on the following libraries: Chatham House Library, the British Library of 


| Political and Economic Science, Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, 








Imperial War Museum, and British Museum, rather than on public libraries. 
The Foreign Office Library at present cannot encourage the public to use 
its resources, although it is always willing to help in the provision of 
material which cannot be located elsewhere. The London Library has 
also been omitted from this survey, in spite of its valuable collection, since 
it is not in any way a special library concentrating on international affairs 
and, more important, the specialist can easily discover whether or not his 
required material is in the London Library through its excellent printed 
catalogues, which are available in Chatham House Library and many of 
the other libraries mentioned. 

I have throughout this paper said nothing specifically about British 
Commonwealth material. Valuable work is being done in the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies where the Librarian is compiling a detailed guide 
to library resources in London, Oxford, and Cambridge available to the 
student in this field. He also maintains an up-to-date card index of 
research in progress, including university theses, a location list of Dominion 
newspapers available in London and, in an attempt to profit from the 
indexing of periodicals already done in various libraries, he has annotated 
a copy of Ulrich’s Periodicals Directory (which already records the com- 
mercial indexing services relevant to each periodical) with information on 
this point. 
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It is perhaps worth while to indicate the four main difficulties en- 
countered in providing a comprehensive service for students of current 
international affairs: the scope of the subject, the importance of foreign 
material, the topicality of many enquiries and the consequent necessity 
for speed in acquiring and preparing material for use, and finally the need 
for primary sources many of which are difficult to acquire and maintain. 

First, special libraries are not usually organized to deal with a subject 
so large and pervasive as international affairs. A glance at the terms of 
reference of the Royal Institute of International Affairs shows the subjects 
comprised there to include ‘international politics, economics, and juris- 
prudence . . . and the circumstances, conditions, and views of nations and 
peoples’ ; these as further expanded in the classification used in the library 
show how widely the net is cast to ensure comprehensive coverage of the 
subject. 

Second, by its very nature the subject makes necessary the acquisition, 





indexing, cataloguing, and classification and therefore to some extent | 
understanding, of a very high proportion of foreign language material. | 
In Chatham House Library many languages are covered, but material in 


Middle Eastern, Far Eastern, and to some extent in East European 
scripts (excluding Russian) is not acquired on the assumption that this 
material is available in certain other special libraries in London: this is not 
always a safe assumption. Greater than either of these difficulties is the 
third—urgency in answering topical enquiries. Students of international 
affairs are interested in happenings of the current year, month, week, and 
even of today. Finally, primary sources for the study of international 
affairs are particularly unwieldy and problems of space and finance 
rapidly become acute when the acquisition of newspapers, government and 
international publications, and periodicals in large quantities from many 
parts of the world have to be considered. Libraries, moreover, seldom 
have budgets commensurate with the demands made upon them and the 
complexity of their task. 

The categories of material which I have attempted to locate for the 
survey are primary sources such as current treaty collections from many 
parts of the world; government statements, either in press releases, the 
press or official gazettes ; government debates, laws, and decrees of foreign 


. . . . . . } 
countries; proceedings and documents of international organizations; and 


foreign periodicals; and for books and pamphlets the entries in a recent 
bibliography. In addition to locating the material I have also paid some 
attention in the different libraries to variations in cataloguing, listing, and 
indexing which may present obstacles to the enquirer. 

A treaty may be drafted or signed any day in any part of the world 
and within a few hours the text may be asked for by the specialist. What 
are the possibilities of satisfying this request? A government, party toa 
treaty, may issue the whole text or a summary as a press release, in which 
case it is sometimes possible to obtain the press release and/or the news- 
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paper report (more or less complete) based on the release. The government 
may sooner or later itself publish the text as a white paper or in an 
embassy bulletin, or in some other official periodical, and still later in 
treaty collections. It may also register the treaty with the United Nations, 
in which case the text will eventually be published in the UN Treaty 
Series.1 These are but a few of the possibilities, from which it will be seen 
that in order to get treaties as often and as soon as possible after they are 
announced and in the various official translations which may be required, 
itis necessary to acquire a tremendous quantity of material much of which 
in the course of time will be duplicated. This in fact happens in Chatham 
House Library, but before deciding that the method is wasteful we must 
look at the whole picture. First, the complete current treaty series from 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Sweden, and Yugoslavia ? taken in Chatham House Library and in the 
British Museum are not to be found in the British Library of Political and 
Economic Science and the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, nor in 
other libraries represented in the London Union Catalogue and the 
National Central Library outlier catalogue. As Chatham House lends 
treaties of which it has duplicates, these current series could make a loan 
collection of many treaties available not only to Members of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs but also through inter-library loans to all 
enquirers ; and since these series are not bound into volumes each treaty is 
separately available for loan without waste, whereas in the other libraries 
mentioned treaties are mainly in bound collections and are usually for 
reference only. 

What of the countries which do not publish treaty series? It is true 
that there is always more than one signatory to a treaty and therefore at 
least two ways of approach—a high proportion of treaties will therefore 
turn up in the series mentioned. Nevertheless texts of treaties between 
two or more Latin American, Middle Eastern, East European, or Far 
Eastern countries, are often difficult to trace. Chatham House Library 
in an attempt to limit its acquisitions takes little in Middle Eastern, 
Far Eastern, and East European languages, and for this material relies 
very much on the libraries of the Schools of Oriental and African and of 
Slavonic and East European Studies. But whereas international affairs is 
the whole interest of Chatham House it is only perhaps ro per cent of the 
interests of these other libraries, where therefore treaties are not on the list 
of acquisition priorities. This means that such material may not be 
acquired ‘until it is asked for’. Unhappily attempts to acquire this sort of 
material after it is asked for involve delays which make it useless for the 


1 For valuable and detailed information on sources for treaties see D. P. Myers, Manual 
of Collections of Treaties and of Collections Relating to Treaties (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1922) and A. D. Roberts, ‘Searching for the Texts of Treaties’, Journal 
of Documentation, vol. 5 (December 1949), pp. 136-63. 

2 Treaty Series from the UK and the USA are widely available and therefore not in- 
cluded here. 
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purposes of the enquirer; without great expense in photo-duplication it 
may well be unobtainable. These primary sources, if available, should 
surely be acquired as part of a positive policy by one or other of the 
relevant libraries. However, regular treaty series are by no means pub- 
lished by all the countries of these regions, and for treaties from countries 
not known to publish a treaty series Chatham House by virtue of its 
Press Archives, and the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science and the British Museum with their extensive collections of foreign 
periodicals, may well be the best hunting grounds. 

Similar to and connected with the problem of provision of treaties is 
that of official gazettes, with their supplements, which often consist of or 
include laws. In this field again there has been a positive attempt at co- 
operation among a group of libraries. Certain complete series are currently 
available in Chatham House Library; by a decision of the Chatham House 
Library Committee in 1953, incomplete sets for some other countries were 
passed on to the British Library of Political and Economic Science. At 
this time the library of the Institute of Advanced Legal Studies and the 
British Library of Political and Economic Science undertook to begin the 
compilation of location lists or union catalogues of this category of material 
for libraries in London: when completed this will prove another valuable 
signpost. 

A word should be said here of the Board of Trade Library, to which other 
libraries may apply when in difficulties. It co-operates closely with the 
Foreign Office Library and with the Colonial Office and Commonwealth 
Relations Office Joint Library in the acquisition and preservation of official 
gazettes from all parts of the world (particularly the Commonwealth), and 
is able to use the files of its various departments. These constitute a 
valuable last resort in the search for texts of specific treaties, in the main 
those of a commercial or economic character. 

The problem of obtaining official publications from the USSR and its 
satellites, and from Latin America provides examples of the difficulties 
which are likely also to be encountered in the field of Middle Eastern and 
Far Eastern studies. 

The Russian treaty series Sbornik Deistvuiushchikh Dogovorov, Sog- 
lashenii i Konventsii, Zakliuchennikh s Inostrannymt Gosudarstvami (parts 
1-8, covering 1925-35) is available in Chatham House and the British 
Museum; parts g-11, published more recently, are likely to be similarly 
available by the time this paper is in print, but these only cover treaties up 
to 1945. There is no more up-to-date regular source, except Russian 
periodicals and press.!. Jane Degras in compiling her Calendar of Soviet 
Documents on Foreign Policy, 1917-1941, had to read through complete 
files for the period of Pravda and Izvestia in addition to consulting the 

1 For some useful discussion on Soviet publication of treaties see the introduction to 


Mid-European law project, Economic Treaties and Agreements of the Soviet Bloc in Eastern 
Europe, 1945-51 (New York, Mid-European Studies Center, 2nd ed., 1952). 
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other sources referred to in her appendix of abbreviations, and in search- 
ing for this material she used the following libraries: British Museum, 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies, British Library of Political 
and Economic Science, London Library, Foreign Office, and Chatham 
House: this illustrates the sort of effort required of the student of current 
Russian affairs. Location of material has been made easier since 1947 (the 
Calendar was published in 1948) by the creation of the Union Catalogue 
of Russian books and periodicals by the National Central Library. 
(Funds are no longer supplied for this purpose by the Foreign Office.) 
By February 1955 1 61,704 books had been catalogued and located, 3,318 
different periodicals and 99 newspapers, and among the libraries so far 
covered are Chatham House, the Royal Geographical Society, the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the Royal Anthropological Institute, the School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, the University of London, the British 
Library of Political and Economic Science, University College, London, 
the Patent Office, and the National Central Library. 

In the field of Latin American studies the library of Chatham House func- 
tions in the belief that Canning House will be able when necessary to supply 
most of the publications of the governments of Latin American republics, 
but here again in the terms of reference of the library of the Hispanic and 
Luso-Brazilian Councils international affairs is not the main subject of 
study. Emphasis is given more to cultural and commercial activities, and 
although the texts of legal codes and constitutions are available only a few 
bound treaty collections are found (notably fourteen volumes of Peruvian 
treaties (1890-I91I) and one volume from Uruguay of commercial 
treaties (1947)), but most of these were published before 1920. No official 
gazettes or current treaty series are in fact taken, and for this material the 
British Museum appears to be the only available public repository. 

To sum up—the research-worker will find no great difficulty in locating 
official documents from the bibliographically equipped countries. For the 
others three points need to be established: were the required texts pub- 
lished ; if published, in what publications are they to be found; and where 
are such publications available? A solution to the first question lies in 
government policy. To the second an answer is gradually being sought and 
found by the active encouragement of all countries to publish national 
bibliographies, particularly lists of government publications. The third 
point will be met when the special libraries concerned, in addition to the 
British Museum, are able to pursue more positive co-operative acquisition 
policies for such primary material and to publish more union lists. Until 
all governments regularly publish their own documentation great reliance 
must be placed on press-cutting and periodical indexing: this means that 
Chatham House or some of the other libraries mentioned should be able to 
concentrate still more on obtaining newspapers and periodicals from those 


1 National Central Library, 39th Annual Report of the Executive Committee (London, 
NCL, 1955), p. 15. 
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parts of the world least well provided with official publications. It is 
indeed arguable that press and periodicals (with staff able to index them) 
from Eastern Europe, Middle East, Far East, and Latin America are more 
important than those from countries well provided with official publica- 
tions. 

For foreign periodicals in the field of international studies the British 
Museum, the British Library of Political and Economic Science, and 








Chatham House are the richest repositories. Periodicals are however not 


usually available for loan, although photostats are procurable in most 
cases. The British Museum does not lend, Chatham House lends only if a 
duplicate is available, and the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science lends only bound volumes. Yet even excluding the loans problem 
the picture is not entirely rosy : of the periodicals quoted from in two recent 
bibliographies—A Bibliography of the Charter of the United Nations (UN, 
1955), and Bibliography on the Law of Treaties (UN, 1950)—136 are not in 
Chatham House (there is no valid reason why most of them should be) ; of 
these 136, 69, or half, were listed in A Survey of Legal Periodicals Held 
in British Libraries (IALS, 1949) or The London Union List of Periodicals 
(Library Association, 1951); of the remaining 67 not specifically legal 
periodicals 41 were found by checking again in the catalogues of the 
British Museum and the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science. The remaining 26 will no doubt be listed in the British Union- 
Catalogue of Periodicals (Butterworth), which is in course of publication, 
but the search illustrates the point that as more and more bibliographies 
are published and the appetites of readers thereby whetted, either the 
work of the librarian or the frustration of the reader must increase. 
Consciousness of this fact is leading to a valuable development in the com- 
pilation of bibliographies in which the locations of the items are indicated 
—what might inelegantly be called bibliolocation. Two examples of this 
may be mentioned: the lists of periodical articles on the Far East and 
South East Asia issued by the Library of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, in which the locations in London libraries are given of the 
periodicals indexed, and E. H. Carr’s bibliography in Vol. 3 of The Bol- 
shevik Revolution, where he cites locations for items not in the British 
Museum. 


Newspaper files and clippings have already been briefly referred to as 
possible sources for texts of treaties and government decrees; equally 
valuable as sources for speeches by statesmen and for indications of the 
state of public opinion in particular countries at particular times, they un- 
fortunately present greater problems of ‘control’ than any other form of 
publication. The difficulty is caused by their bulk, physical frailty, and the 
need for subject-indexing : and solutions are costly in proportion to their 
utility. Vast accumulations of foreign newspapers can be shelved for any 
length of time only by the British Museum, yet any attempt to reduce bulk 
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by cutting, even when the subject is restricted to international affairs and 
the number of newspapers and news bulletins kept down to fifty, as in 
Chatham House, is expensive in manpower and over a period of years 
still presents formidable problems of accommodation. 


Compared with the problems discussed in connexion with periodicals, 
newspapers, and official documents, the location of books may be thought 
relatively simple. To verify this assumption I have searched for the books 
in a short bibliography on a fairly restricted subject—Psychological War- 
fare in Support of Military Operations (USA Department of State, 1951). 
The 117 books listed were checked in three libraries: the result was 11 in 
the British Library of Political and Economic Science only, 4 in Chatham 
House only, 17 in the Imperial War Museum only, 32 in all three, and 21 
in none. Locations for only two of these last were found through the 
London Union Catalogue and the Outlier Union Catalogue at the National 
Central Library. This represents a failure of nearly 20 per cent. 


The last category of material I want to consider is that published by 
international organizations. It sounds by definition of interest to the inter- 
national affairs specialist and it may therefore be a particular bugbear to 
him and to the librarian, since almost any subject can be insinuated into 
this field of study by virtue of its being prefaced by the words ‘inter- 
national organization for’ or their equivalent. Furthermore these inter- 
national organizations tend to be prolific publishers of documentation. In 
London the full documentation of the United Nations is available at the 
British Museum, the British Library of Political and Economic Science, 
Chatham House, the House of Commons, and the United Nations Informa- 
tion Centre; of UNESCO at the British Museum and the National Central 
Library ; of the International Court of Justice at the British Museum, the 
British Library of Political and Economic Science, and Chatham House; 
of WHO at the British Museum, Ministry of Health, Foreign Office, and the 
Office of the Registrar General; of the ILO at the British Museum; of FAO 
at the British Museum and the British Library of Political and Economic 
Science. But to acquire such material is very much less than half the 
battle; for the specialist it must be regularly, punctually, and adequately 
catalogued and indexed. Not all the libraries designated as depositories 
for this material are able to produce a required document speedily. 


Reference was made earlier in this paper to difficulties which the re- 
searcher might encounter in the inconsistencies found in cataloguing and 
indexing in different libraries. It is probably true to say that having 
checked the catalogues provided in a library to the best of his ability a 
reader will often obtain a higher proportion of his desiderata if he also 
enlists the help of the staff. The reason for this is that, rightly or wrongly, 
the system of cataloguing adopted by different libraries still varies 
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considerably, and nowhere more than in the vexing complexities of author- 
ship of official publications. Detailed discussion of this question, still hotly 
debated in journals of librarianship, would be out of place here, but some 
brief illustration of the problem is offered in relation to foreign treaties, 
In a given library treaty collections may be recorded in any of the following 











ways: as periodicals checked on record cards and not entered in the book | 


catalogues; entered in the author or name catalogue under the name of the 


country and/or the responsible department, in either the vernacular of the | 


issuing country (transliterated or not) or in English (actual or approximate 
translation) or in the language of the actual document; entered not in the 
author catalogue but in the subject catalogue under either an alphabetical 
heading or a symbol from the classification representing treaties. Since 


for each country treaties may be published in a regular series and also | 


separately by the department concerned, several of these possibilities 
may be found within one library. Readers may well think that in this 
confusion librarians would be well advised, whatever their reasons or 
whims for preferring this or that system, to adopt, in addition if necessary, 
the simple device of following the cataloguing rule, similar to that for 
constitutions: ‘Country: treaties’, not only for all national collections of 
treaties but also for all treaties to which the country in question is a party. 
This battle however is not yet won. And when to treaties and constitutions 
are added the multifarious documents for which governments are respon- 
sible today it is not even easy to propose unambiguous rules for simpli- 
fication. 

In this brief exploration of libraries serving the specialist in current 
international affairs I have attempted to spot-light some of the reasons 
for both failures and successes. The resources of libraries as a whole are 
enriched when the persistent enquirer and the exigeant reader co-operate 
with the purposeful and willing librarian. Too many of the potential 
brain-children of this partnership suffer premature death at the moment 
of failure on the part of a library to produce a required document for a 
specific enquiry. On such occasions attempts should be made to discover 
whether the enquiry is part of a recurrent search and therefore liable to be 
repeated, and whether the required document belongs to a category of 
material not easily procurable but likely to be wanted by the enquirer or 
others in the future. If this is so, a valuable pointer has been given to the 
need for acquisition by one or other of the libraries in the field. No doubt 
the publication of a periodical record of ‘unlocated research material’ such 
as that produced for some years by the Library of Congress might be useful. 
But even if this is too ambitious a project, continual awareness on the part 
of librarians and a more demanding attitude from users could do much. 


I January 1956 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


GENERAL CLASSIFICATION 


PAGE PAOE 
AFRICA. : . ° - 246 Latin AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 267 
ASIA ; : , ‘ - 250 Law 4 ° ; . + 207 
BIOGRAPHY , - ; - 205 MrppLte East AND MEDITERRA- 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH . “ “217 NEAN ; : ; - 240 
EASTERN ASIA . : , - 254 PHILOSOPHY AND POoLiTIcs + 200 
EcoONOMIC AND SOCIAL : - 211 SoutrH East Asia. ; - 258 
EUROPE . ‘ ; , - 222 SOUTHERN ASIA ‘ ; - 251 
GENERAL . , - : - 271 UNITED STATES < > <; 26% 
HISTORY . , : . 216 USSR - ; : , ai.” Sage 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS . - I99 WAR AND STRATEGY . 4 . 215 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION . 208 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE Post-war DeEcADE: A Short History of the World, 1945-55. By J. 
Hampden Jackson. London, Gollancz, 1955. 206 pp. Maps. Index. 
8” x5}”. 12s. 6d. 


Tuls little book admirably fulfils the purpose at which it aims, which is to pro- 
vide ‘the ordinary newspaper-reading man’ with an intelligible guide to the 
period of ferment and transition in which he is living. The presentation of facts 
is remarkably clear and impartial. Mr Hampden Jackson divides his subject 
between two main features of the past ten years—the rivalry between the Soviet 
Union and the United States, and the nationalist movements in different parts 
of the world. Not everyone will agree with his view that ‘the two issues rarely 
overlapped’, but he is able to handle them separately in independent parts of 
his work. Perhaps, too, it is curious that he should include the struggle for 
economic independence in Latin American countries among movements against 
the domination of ‘the white man’ (p. 5). But such details of words and 
arrangement are comparatively unimportant. It is a considerable achievement 
to have given in so small a compass a simple and ordered picture of a period so 
chaotic. Yet the revolutionary changes which have marked the period are cer- 
tainly not minimized by Mr Hampden Jackson. ‘When the second world war 
broke out, the world was still to a large extent under European and North 
American domination. . . . Between that situation and the situation ten years 
later is a difference so great that the period must stand out as climacteric in the 
history of the world’ (pp. 87-8). Again, one of the most striking passages in the 
book is that in which the present condition of the British Commonwealth is 
dissected. The author argues forcibly that practically none of the ties on which 
the Commonwealth has generally been supposed to depend any longer exist. It 
is not predominantly British or even white; it is no longer wholly subject to a 
common Crown; it cannot claim a common political ideal; there is no longer 
unity in its foreign policy, ‘and it could no longer be said that members of the 
Commonwealth had more in common with each other than they had with any 
other countries’ (p. 188). Perhaps the strangest paradox of all is the fact that 
the sole remaining exponent of Imperialism as understood and practised in the 
Kipling era is now the Soviet Union, which so freely uses the word as a term of 
abuse. All the former Imperial Powers have been abdicating their former 
dominance with almost excessive precipitancy. But Mr Hampden Jackson can 
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still speak of Soviet policy in Tadjikistan and elsewhere as ‘an enlightened task 
by imperialist standards... carried out with no more brutality than its 
achievement within a single generation made necessary’. And he concludes ‘the 
end was the same in all cases—the securing and strengthening of the Soviet 
Union’ (pp. 175-6). The author has certainly given his readers a wholesome 
stimulus to thought. 

G. M. GATHORNE-HARDY 


Tue YEAR Book OF WoRLD AFFAIRS 1955. Vol. 9. Ed. by George W. Keeton 
and Georg Schwarzenberger. Asst. Ed. L. C. Green. London, Stevens 
for the London Institute of World Affairs, 1955. xiii+-392 pp. Index. 
10” X6}”. 42s. 

THE 1955 volume of the Year Book of World Affairs is constructed in the same 

way as previous volumes. It comprises a number of articles on topics of more 

or less contemporary interest together with a series of comments on recently 
published books on international affairs. 

Among the more valuable contributions are Professor Morgenthau’s critical 
analysis of United States foreign policy since 1953. Although his adverse judge- 
ment of the Republican administration should be modified in the light of the 
President’s assumption of more positive leadership in 1955, his article does pro- 
vide the background and explanation for that combination of grandiose slogan 
and ineffective action which marked so much of American policy in 1954. Dr 
David Thomson assesses the significance of the Mendés-France Government 
against the background of ministerial instability and inertia since 1951. Wisely 
he does not speculate whether it will exert a permanent influence on French 
political trends. A contribution from Emeritus Professor H. A. Smith to the 
discussion of the problem of war fought with the modern weapons of mass 
destruction is characterized, as might be expected, by his wide knowledge and 
humane realism. Mention should also be made of the competent study of the 
Indo-China problem by Victor Purcell, and the clear and interesting account of 
the Indo-Pakistan dispute over the water power resources of the Punjab. 

IEUAN G, JOHN 


THE INDIAN YEAR BOOK OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1954. Ed. by Charles 
Henry Alexandrowicz. Madras, published under the auspices of the Indian 
Study Group of International Affairs, University of Madras; London, 
Stevens, 1954. ix+454 pp. Index. 10” x6}”. Rs. 10. $1. 

VoLuME 111 of the Indian Year Book is more firmly edited than previous volumes 

and demonstrates that this useful series is now established. As formerly, it 

contains a large proportion of historical articles, but of these one at least (Pro- 
fessor Alexandrowicz on Grotius and India) is of considerable interest to the 
student of current affairs. Among the more recent studies: The Indian States 
and the Linguistic Problem, by D. V. Gundappa: Indian Economic Progress, 
by Dr Vera Anstey; and the article on ECAFE, by Professor R. Balakrishna 
and Dr D. Bright Singh, are of particular interest to Western readers. 

The volume ends with a selection of Treaties and Legal Decisions. There are 

a few book reviews. 

C, E. CARRINGTON 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


TWEESPALT DER WERELDRIJKEN: de Tegenstelling tussen Oost en West in 
Wezen en Wording. By Bernard H. M. Vlekke. Haarlem, Tjeenk Willink 
& Zoon N.V., 1953. ix+5or pp. Index. 84” x53”. Fl. 14.90. 

Tuts thoughtful, thorough, and stimulating analysis of the nature and develop- 

ment of the conflict between East and West starts with the beginnings of Russian 

history and ends in an epilogue that takes stock after Stalin’s death. Dr Vlekke 
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gives due attention to historical factors and strikes a balance between the weight 
he gives to the factors of interest and ideology. He is a stoical sceptic, poles 
apart from the cynicism that sees our present troubles as a conflict of interests 
dressed up as a conflict of ideologies. He has many interesting and penetrating 
things to say about British and American policies which he traces in considerable 
detail in the inter-war years, during the second world war, and up to the declara- 
tion of the cold war with the blockade of Berlin. His sober assessment of what is 
involved on both sides cannot lead him to a hopeful prognosis—but neither is 
there any counsel of despair. The moral he draws at the end of his tale is that 
the West must be strong and wait; wait for time to do its work behind the iron 
curtain. He does not presume to prophesy what the work will be, nor how long 
it will take. Strength to him is not synonymous with the application of pressure: 
pressure would be as likely to provoke war as weakness. 

Dr Vlekke quotes Stalin’s question: ‘How many divisions has the Pope?’ 
Dr Vlekke sees that strength must be opposed with strength. He is the last man 
to underestimate the importance of divisions and other things material, but he 
warns the West against over-estimating them. 

B. RuHM VON OPPEN 


THE HunGrY SHEEP. By Sir David Kelly. London, Hollis and Carter, 1955. 
xvi+244 pp. Bibliog. 83?”x54”. 18s. 

Sir Davip KELLY sees as the outstanding fact in man’s moral history his con- 
stant tendency to lapse into moral degeneracy culminating in a conscious cult of 
evil; this is not a primitive trait but apt rather to coincide with an improvement 
in material technique. The essential theme of this book is accordingly that the 
crisis of our civilization is primarily a spiritual crisis and that our political and 
economic difficulties are its surface manifestations. Part 1, which surveys the 
surface, describes the unique character of the Soviet Empire as its most sig- 
nificant feature, and insists on its undeviating pursuit of the ultimate objective 
of world revolution. The other surface features are the disconcerting fluctua- 
tions of mass opinion on foreign policy, which increases friction in crises but dis- 
courages preparation for defence between crises; the discrediting of professional 
diplomacy and the imperfections of diplomacy by conference as a substitute; 
Britain’s diminished place in world affairs; her too hasty repudiation of colonial 
responsibilities, and refusal even to consider the alternative policy of the 
Belgian Congo; finally, the North Atlantic Union—a rather tardy step in the 
right direction. This analysis is shrewd, pessimistic, and partial: the United 
States, whose role and psychology must be examined in any study of our 
present-day bipolar world politics, is scarcely mentioned. Nevertheless, it is a 
challenging introduction to the problem of the deeper currents. 

After ‘a brief run with the cyclists’ Sir David points to, and rejects, the uni- 
versal assumption that the disintegration of our Western society is inevitable; 
but our civilization is certainly in danger; intelligent leadership can, however, 
restore the “Western values’ whose foundations have been so badly shaken. One 
of the merits of this essay is a precise definition of what the author means by 
such terms as ‘the West’, ‘Western values’, etc. (pp. 228-9). It is impossible to 
do justice in a short notice to the wide and at times horrifying review of the 
agents of challenge to the Western tradition from within and without, but they 
include Luther, Calvin, the French revolutionaries and all the Hegelians, most 
of the cyclists and anthropologists, Freud, Tagore, Keyserling, Romain Rolland, 
and H. G. Wells (who ‘never wrote a better novel than his Outline of History’). 
The indictment is formidable; it is also, of course, at many points, familiar, but 
has seldom been presented with such economy and point. The reader may, in- 
deed, well ask himself whether Sir David has not unwittingly disproved his own 
case. The Liberal-Catholic standards that he supports seem on this showing to 
have few positive defences against this omnifarious challenge. 

W. N. MEDLICOTT 
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WESTERN DEMOCRACIES AND WORLD PROBLEMS; Report on the Norwegian 
Nobel Institute’s Conference in Oslo June 13-20, 1955. By August Schou, 
Oslo, Norwegian Nobel Institute, 1955. 129 pp. 84” x52”. Kr. 6. 

Tuts slim volume gives an account of discussions at a conference held under the 

auspices of the Nobel Institute in Oslo. Political and academic representatives 

were nominated by Institutes of International Affairs in twelve Western coun- 
tries. The three main themes selected for consideration were, first, relations 
between the Western democracies and the Eastern bloc with a critical evaluation 
of the policies hitherto followed and the possibilities of a relaxation of tension; 
secondly, the possibility of a Western community ; and thirdly, relations between 
the Western democracies and the economically underdeveloped countries. The 
object of the conference being to further the Institute’s purpose of promoting 
‘mutual friendship and respect, peaceful intercourse, justice and fraternity 
among nations’ (p. 11), it is perhaps understandable that the hopeful should have 
tended to predominate over the pessimistic in the discussions, particularly on 
theme two. The chief value of meetings such as this, however, lies in the personal 
contact and interchange among the participants; and though the report offers 
little that is novel, it presents a fair enough statement of current opinions in the 

West about the three topics under review. P. A. Reynckns 

THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. By Quincy Wright. New York, 
Appleman Century Crofts, 1955. xili+642 pp. Tables. Index. (The Cen- 
tury Political Science Series. Ed. by Frederic A. Ogg.) 94” x6}”. $6.75. 

INTERNATIONAL relationships, as such, invite a systematic study which, in a 

growing number of universities, the young are now being encouraged to under- 

take. The lectures which became the material for this book were not about 
international relationships, but about their study. It tells of how at Chicago in 

1931, an interdepartmental committee established a list of courses ‘for students 

in international relations’, not, however, it would seem, including anything, 

specifically, on international relationships as such; of how, thereafter, from time 
to time, students would complain that ‘while the courses recommended usually 
had more or less relevance to what might be called international relations, they 
were not quite sure what that subject was’; and of how, ‘to obviate this difficulty’ 
two ‘devices’ were employed. Something which, as an architect and executant 
of the programme, Professor Wright does not disclose, except possibly by impli- 
cation, is what he would now be wishing to do if he had his time over again. 
His is an impressive book, such as could scarcely have been put together in any 
other circumstances or by any other hand, Not that it is on all points equally 
definitive. By turns, one finds oneself delighting, declining, and perhaps simply 
failing, to follow the thought. Part v is particularly enterprising and worthy of 
deferential applause. Hitherto the author has been discoursing on ‘the dis- 
ciplines’ of international relations, a numerous category. What he now essays 
to blueprint is a ‘unified’ discipline of international relations—yet to be. It 
would, when available, provide a potent aid to the predicter of events, for it 
would expose the ever-varying pattern of the society of States in terms of what 
they care for as well as of what they count for in the diplomatic tug-of-war. 

Whether it would have forestalled the complaint of the Chicago students is an- 

other question. The existing ‘disciplines’ of international relations—which 

include, be it noted, ‘colonial government’ and ‘the art of war’—are dealt with, 
often instructively, under the headings ‘definition’, ‘assumptions’, ‘analysis’, and 

‘criticism’. What some may find methodologically unassimilable is the notion 

that international relations, as a discipline (yes, ‘a’ discipline, it seems, already), 

is at once a history, a philosophy, a science, and an art. But, whether it prove 

digestible or not, the reader should enjoy his meal. This reader certainly did, 

albeit without impairment of his conviction that there is place in the academic 

curriculum for the treatment of international relationships, as such. 

C. A. W. MANNING 
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TOWARDS A SCIENCE OF PEACE: Turning Point in Human Destiny. By Theo F, 
Lentz. Foreword by Dr Julian Huxley. London, Halcyon Press, 1955. 
xiii+194 pp. 83”x5}”. I2s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR LENTz propounds the thesis that while mankind does not now possess 

the knowledge necessary for the elimination of war, a redirection of our intel- 

lectual resources might quickly produce such knowledge. Expressed so simply it is 
misleading and scarcely valid. None the less the author renders a great service 
by submitting a bold solution, and by compelling his readers to reason by what 
means, and to what extent, it might be achieved. It is a truism to say that much 
of the world problem springs from the disparate growth of physical power with- 
out any comparable growth in social harmony. It is an assumption that science 
may yet do as much for harmony as for power. Yet the assumption is far from 
unsound, and certainly while the tool of science has been abundantly used in the 
one field, it has thus far scarcely at all been applied in the other. President 
Roosevelt said in 1945, ‘If men are to live together in peace and progress, it is 
essential that we develop a science of human relations’. Admitting that the field 
of human relations is only in a limited way susceptible to scientific method— 
and it is this which deters the bulk of natural scientists and not a few humanists 
from any such extension of science to human affairs—much more can be achieved, 
and Professor Lentz is right to make the claim. In his practical suggestions he 
dwells mainly on the role of direct investigation—and too naively. No one can 
fail in sympathy, yet the reviewer inclines rather to the mood of Dr Julian 

Huxley in his valuable foreword, that the indirect influence of science is likely 

to be equally or even vastly more important. Perhaps it is in this way only— 

through the quality of the faith, spirit, and universality of science rather than 
by application—that the atmosphere of true peace will in time arise. 
ALEXANDER HADDOW 


POLITICS AND SCIENCE. By William Esslinger. Foreword by Albert Einstein. 

New York, Philosophical Library, 1955. xi+-167 pp. Index. 9}”x6”. $3. 
In a brief foreword, Albert Einstein wrote: ‘The book seems to me especially 
suited as a basis for the discussion of the vital question of the relation between 
theory and practice in politics...’ (p. vii). No better characterization of the 
volume under review could be achieved, however extended the notice. 

Dr Esslinger, like many another, believes that politics would be a lot better 
than it is if it were a lot more scientific. By this he seems to mean no more than 
that it should be ‘exclusively and methodically based on reason’ (p. 19). There 
are difficulties, which are due to prejudice, irrationalism, failure to recognize 
that a primary claim of morality is to think well (i.e. rationally), and undue 
preoccupation with what is called “basic research’. These can all be overcome; 
but only if the universities help. The problem is how to apply scientific results 
to politics. The solution, Dr Esslinger appears to believe, 1s to build up more 
schools of politics; to see that comparative historical studies and politics are 
brought closer together and to extend publication facilities. All these and other 
related opinions are argued with great confidence and skill; but with a striking 
lack of relevant concrete illustration. 


F. C. BARTLETT 


DEBATES WITH HisTortaAns. By Pieter Geyl. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff; 
Groningen and Djakarta, J. B. Wolters; London, Batsford, 1955. viii+-241 
pp. 9}”x6}". Glds. 12.50. 25s. 

THE title seems to promise a set of Landorian conversations but in fact we have a 

collection of essays or reprinted lectures by this eminent Dutch historian. The 

first four are lectures on Ranke, Macaulay, Carlyle, and Michelet. Then follows 
no less than four lectures or essays on Toynbee’s Study of History, the first 
respectfully agnostic and the last a fierce indictment of the prostitution of 
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historical research in the service of a philosophy at once bogus and pernicious, 
It is always a pleasure to witness the erudite getting really angry. 

The most valuable essays are to be found in the remainder of the volume. 
In one on The National State and the Writers of Netherlands History Professor 
Geyl, after re-stating his own view on the origin of the frontier between Holland 
and Belgium, examines rival views, such as that of Pirenne, and suggests that 
they are biased by modern political circumstances. In another he examines the 
question why French historians have treated Talleyrand with greater severity 
than non-French writers on the subject. He finds the answer in French dislike 
for those who oppose constituted authority even when that authority is in the 
wrong, and adduces as a parallel French hostility to De Gaulle during the war, 
prevalent even among those who groaned under the Vichy régime. In another 
essay on the causes of the American Civil War Professor Geyl reaffirms the 
traditional view of an ‘irrepressible conflict’ against the criticisms of Beard and 
Randall. These three are all masterpieces of historical essay writing. 

D. C. SOMERVELL 


A CULTURAL HISTORY OF WESTERN EpucaTION: Its Social and Intellectual 
Foundations. 2nd ed. By R. Freeman Butts. New York, Toronto, and 
London, McGraw-Hill, 1955. xii+-645 pp. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. Consulting Ed. Harold Benjamin.) 9}” x6}”. $6.50. 49s. 


THIS new revision of a well-known survey ranges from Plato and Aristotle to 
Dewey. Designed more for the use of teachers than taught, it relates educational 
ideals and practice to their social setting in European and American history. 
Within conventional historical categories the survey proceeds in a uniform 
scheme: first the social background is described, next the way in which educa- 
tion is organized. The climate of opinion is then indicated; finally, the method, 
scope, and techniques of education itself. At the price of a rather mechanized 
presentation, the reader gains a clear and thorough picture of the successive 
periods under review. 

On such a scale there is naturally some rather condensed history. The treat- 
ment of the Roman Republic in three pages and of feudalism in two will embarrass 
specialists, nor is the treatment of intellectual and religious movements pro- 
found. It might, indeed, have been well to compress these sections further and 
develop the educational chapters more, for these are admirable and highly 
informative. We learn that the schools of Chartres, for example, originated in 
Druid schools established by the Celts, and that the continuity of education was 
less broken during the Dark Ages than was formerly believed. The importance 
of Quintilian and of Martianus Capella for Renaissance education is emphasized, 
though the influence of Isidore of Seville on the Scholastics is rather scamped, 
and it is odd to call his Etymologae dull. Attention is drawn to important Renais- 
sance educators; Ramus, for example, who clarified ancient authors, and 
Budaeus who outlined the liberal education of a prince, ‘hoping that Francis 1 
would take the hint’. Professor Butts remarks that it was an astonishing achieve- 
ment that barbarian Europe could ever have been Latinized at all—even by the 
whip—and pays just tribute to the humane methods of Comenius. He concludes 
with the distinction between the old oligarchic education, designed to man 
Church and State, and the new mass education which includes whole peoples 
and which, he rightly insists, must combine humanism and science. 

JOHN BoWLE 


INTERRELATIONS OF CULTURES: Their contribution to International Under- 
standing. Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1954. 387 pp. (Unesco: 
Unity and Diversity of Cultures.) 83” x5}”. $2.50. 14s. 6d. Frs. 700. 

Tuis is a symposium of articles by a committee of experts convened by Unesco: 

they include philosophers, sociologists, linguists, experts in art and music. They 

are inspired by the belief that: ‘the problem of international understanding is a 
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problem of the relations of cultures. From those relations must emerge a new 
world community of understanding and mutual respect. That community must 
take the form of a new humanism in which universality is achieved by the 
recognition of common values in the diversity of cultures’ (p. 382). The impera- 
tives of this generalized view may to some seem a trifle sweeping; while people 
may come to understand each other better if they understand each other’s 
cultures, there are other elements in the situation and their interests may 
remain very different. And surely such a thesis can hardly be sustained by a 
series of articles without a clear ground-plan of argument. Here are essays on 
the literature of China, the culture of Japan, and the arts and philosophy of 
India; on the United States, on Spain and the Spanish American culture. 
There are two interesting and stimulating articles on Negro literature and 
African carving and sculpture. There is nothing about the culture of Islam and 
presumably France, Germany, Italy, and Russia are assumed to be widely 
enough known to require no exposition. The result is not comprehensive enough 
to be a work of reference, and indeed that is not the intention. But unless they 
constitute a comprehensive work of reference, excursions into such widely 
different fields need to be connected by a strong central doctrine if they are to 
make a book. This is not a book in that sense, but it contains a good deal of 
varied information and there can be few who cannot learn something from it. 
PHILIP MASON 


EUROPEAN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT. 2nd ed. By Robert G. Neumann. 
New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill, 1955. xiii+818 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. (McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. Consulting 
Editor, Joseph P. Harris.) 9}” x6}”. $6.50. 49s. 

Tuts useful if unexciting text-book of the familiar American pattern deals pri- 

marily with the Governments of the United Kingdom, France, Western Ger- 

many, and the USSR. The second edition brings developments up to 1953 or 

1954 but much of the increase of ninety pages in length is due to the inclusion of 

a rather unselective ‘selected bibliography’ which has some odd omissions and 

suffers from bad proof-reading. The USSR Constitution of 1936 is given ‘as 

amended’ but since it is amended in detail so frequently it seems odd not to say 
up to what date amendments have been incorporated. The remarks on the 

British educational system are very much out of focus and those on the French 

party system would have benefited from some attention to the divisions over 

foreign policy. 
M. BELOorF 


BIOGRAPHY 


Toe Memoirs oF Harry S. TRUMAN. Vol. 1. Year of Decisions 1945. By 
Harry S. Truman. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1955. xiv+526 pp. 
Index. 9” X6”. 30s. 


For those readers expecting the ‘Give ’em hell, Harry’ treatment, this first 
volume of memoirs will prove a disappointment. Not unnaturally they lack the 
fire of the egotistical Ickes’s Diaries but the ex-President and his advisers have 
done an uncommonly good job of re-creating the year of decisions as it appeared 
to Truman. 

The volume opens dramatically with Truman being summoned to the White 
House, expecting to meet Roosevelt and finding that by his death, he himself 
was President of the United States at a most crucial moment. Day by day he 
was faced with making vital decisions on a world wide basis; the successful con- 
clusion of the war in Germany, the end of Lend-Lease, the occupation problems 
of Germany, the Potsdam Conference, the atomic bomb and the defeat of Japan, 
the problems of peace and world famine, internal difficulties in the United States 
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as a return to peace-time conditions was made and finally the growth of East- 
West hostility. 

Thus in a few months Truman was forced to take action on more important 
questions than would normally fill a two term administration. To many who felt 
that he would rattle around like a diminutive pea in the Roosevelt pod, the 
growth of the President under the pressure of events was astonishing. During 
the year he increased, if anything, presidential powers and formulated his own 
political philosophy in the ‘Fair Deal’ but, with the surrender of Japan, one 
can see the strengthening of Congressional opposition and the attempts to recap- 
ture from the Executive the powers which had been surrendered under the 
exigencies of the Depression and the second world war. 

This is a considerable contribution towards any evaluation of a most im- 
portant period in history. 

ALAN CONWAY 


Wak Memoirs. Vol. 1. The Call to Honour 1940-42. By Charles de Gaulle. 
Trans. by Jonathan Griffin. London, Collins, 1955. 320 pp. Illus. Maps. 
Index. 8}” x53”. 18s. Also a volume of Documents, 447 pp. 25s. 


THE original French version of this first instalment of General de Gaulle’s 
memoirs appeared in 1954 and was reviewed in the April 1955 issue of this 
Journal. It won repute not only for its intrinsic interest but also for the literary 
elegance and classical style of its French prose. Its translator into English had 








— 


a correspondingly difficult task, which he has fulfilled with competence if not | 


always with brilliance. Unlike the French edition, the English is excellently 
illustrated and indexed, and the section of documents is relegated to a separate 
(and more expensive) volume. In all, the General can feel well pleased with his 
English garb. It is fitting that so important a political testament of the man who 
kept faith with Britain in her darkest hour should thus be published on this side 
of the Channel. Despite its underlying egotism and its unrepentant censure of 
British policy and attitudes towards certain war-time issues, the book can only 
enhance the stature of its author by its candour, dignity, and passionate 
patriotism. 
DAvip THOMSON 


BLAMEY: The Biography of Field-Marshal Sir Thomas Blamey. By John 
Hetherington. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire, 1954; London, Angus & Robert- 
son, 1955. 257 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 83x53”. 15s. 

PROBABLY the author’s words on page 237 express the best verdict on the subject 

of this record by a well-known Australian writer. ‘. .. not only Australia’s chosen 

top commander, but also overwhelmingly the best soldier Australia could have 
found for the post’. Wavell’s opinion, expressed to R. G. Casey in 1942, is 
authoritative. ‘Probably the best soldier we had in the Middle East. Not an 
easy man to deal with, but a very satisfactory man to deal with. His military 
knowledge was unexampled, and he was positive, firm and a very satisfactory 

Commander’. He was also very human and understanding, as witness Curtin, 

Australia’s Prime Minister in 1940—‘Gentlemen, I want a leader of the Australian 

army, not a Sunday school superintendent’. 

A critic might suggest that the author could have given a little less of 
Blamey’s private life and a little more of his military performance, in which he 
duly maintained Australia’s position, not always with supreme tact, but always 
with great efficiency. The record is really unbiased—light and dark shading are 
presented in full perspective. The book is very readable, a fitting tribute to a 
great Australian. 


G. M. Routu 
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LAW 


CORSO DI DIRITTO INTERNAZIONALE, Vol. I. Introduzione—Teorie Generali. 
4th ed. By Dionisio Anzilotti. Foreword by Tomaso Perassi. Padova, 
Cedam, 1955. xx+438 pp. (Societa italiana per l’Organizzazione Inter- 
nazionale. Opere di Dionisio Anzilotti, 1.) 9?” x6”. 3,500 lire. 


DIONISsIO ANZILOTTI, scholar, teacher of law, and international judge, was one 
of the most influential thinkers in the realm of public and private international 
law between 1890 and 1940. Yet many of his writings are not easily accessible, 
since they consist for the greater part of monographs, articles and notes in law 
reviews and, characteristic of his modesty, of mimeographed courses for the use 
of his students only. The Societa italiana per l’Organnizzazione Internazionale 
is therefore to be congratulated on having undertaken the publication, in four 
volumes, of Anzilotti’s complete works. The present, first, volume reproduces 
his well-known treatise on public international law, the third edition of which 
appeared in 1928. This treatise has been available in French and German trans- 
lations for a long time, and the present, fourth, edition, reproduces faithfully 
the text of the third edition, with the addition of Anzilotti’s manuscript notes 
for a new edition. These notes are of considerable interest, for not only do they 
incorporate the literature, mainly continental, up to 1940, but they reflect the 
author’s constant critical revaluation of his own ideas. Yet, even after more than 
twenty-five years, these have retained their force and vitality. More material 
has accumulated, the theory of international law has been further developed and 
refined, perhaps excessively, especially by Italian scholars, and a new system of 
international organization has grown up, but the limpid, and strictly systematic 
exposition of the fundamental problems of public international law in the Corso 
di diritto internazionale remains as topical as when it was first written. 


K. LIPSTEIN 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LAW OF NaTIons. By Oscar Svarlien. New York, 
Toronto and London, McGraw-Hill, 1955. xv+478 pp. Bibliog. Index. 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. Consulting Ed. Joseph P. 
Harris.) 9” x6”. $6. 45s. 


It is no mean achievement, within the space of 450 pages, to examine not only 
the substantive rules of the contemporary international law of peace, but also 
to lead up to them by a broad survey of the development of the international 
community. Yet, this—and more—is done in this admirable work. It contains, 
as well, both a study of the principal problems which arise in the sphere of the 
law of war and neutrality and a consideration of the place of the individual in 
international law. 

The book is throughout characterized by balance, objectivity, and lucidity; 
and though some matters are, unavoidably, given only short treatment, there is 
no distortion in the result. If criticism there must be, it is that despite the 
author’s emphasis, as his central theme, upon the existence of a ‘community of 
nations’ he provides no adequate description of one substantial aspect of the 
contemporary international scene, namely, the existence and activities of the 
wide variety of specialized international agencies. This defect, however, does 
not really affect the substantive quality of the book which serves, very ade- 
quately indeed, to help bridge the gap between the masterly introduction to the 
Law of Nations by the late Professor Brierly, and the more substantial volume 
which goes by the name of ‘Oppenheim’. For the performance of this service 
Professor Svarlien will have earned the gratitude of all students of international 
law. 

FE, LAUTERPACHT 
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MILITARY TRIBUNALS AND INTERNATIONAL CRIMES. By John Alan Appleman. 
Indiana, The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1954. xv-+421 pp. Illus.  Bibliog, 
Index. 10}”x6}". $8. 

As a concise general survey of the trials of war criminals held after the second 

world war this book may serve a useful purpose, though it adds little to the 

existing literature on the subject. From the author’s introduction it may be in- 
ferred that the book is intended to be read by those who have little, if any, prior 
knowledge of these matters, and the contents of the book bear out the correct- 
ness of this inference. In part 1 the author deals with the substantive law and in 
part 11 with the procedural law applied by the International Military Tribunal at 

Nuremberg. Part 111 contains a survey of the so-called ‘Subsequent Proceedings’ 

held by United States Military Tribunals, while part Iv deals with the trial of 

the major Japanese war criminals by the International Military Tribunal for the 

Far East and part v with trials by other tribunals, both military and civil, inter- 

national and municipal. The concluding chapter, which is not as informative as it 

might be, is concerned with developments since the Nuremberg Trial, and more 
especially with the abortive attempts to set up an International Criminal Court. 

The author’s approach is essentially that of a journalist, notwithstanding 
that he is a lawyer by profession, and numerous irrelevancies form part of his 
narrative. To relate trifling verbal exchanges between prosecuting and defending 

counsel and between counsel and presiding judges adds little to the value of a 

general account of the trials. While the appearance of the book is pleasing, it is 

marred by a considerable number of errors in spelling, and the Control Council 

Laws are invariably referred to as ‘Council Control Laws’. 

F. Honic 


PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL LAw. By J. A. C. Thomas. London, Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1955. 174 pp. Index. (Hutchinson’s University Library 
Series. Law. Ed. by E. C. S. Wade.) 74” 42”. 8s. 6d. 

Tuis is the most recent work on private international law, or the conflict of laws, 

It has been written, says the author, in the hope of assisting the prospective 

barrister or solicitor in preparing for his examinations, and it is likely to do this, 

although it should be said that in spite of its small compass it is in no sense a 

‘cram’ book. Its purpose is also to give ‘the general reader a picture of the 

problems of this branch of English law’ ; it may do this too, but unless the reader 

understands legal terms to begin with he will find the inevitable compression 

rather hard going. For instance it is explained at page 37 that submission ‘is a 

ground of jurisdiction in personal claims’: the ordinary layman may not realize 

that a claim for matrimonial relief is not such a claim, and (see p. 40) he may not 
realize that residence for purpose of domicile need not be in a State, but in a law 
district like Scotland, or a province of Canada. The treatment of money in the 
conflict of laws is necessarily somewhat cursory but the chapter on succession is 
very useful. State and diplomatic immunity, which after all are really matters of 
public international law, are not included in the work; in connexion with the en- 
forcement of foreign judgments Ellerman Lines v. Read might perhaps have been 

mentioned. On the whole, however, this work is competent and clear, and a 

credit to its author. 

B. A. WoRTLEY 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT AND COLLECTIVE SECURITY. The Principle of Concern 
in International Organization. By Willard N. Hogan. Lexington, University 
of Kentucky Press, 1955. 202 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $3.50. 

THE sub-title of Mr Hogan’s book is The Principle of Concern in International 

Organization. This principle he defines as ‘a recognition that conflict among the 

members of a group affects the entire group and that a unilateral resort to 

violence against any member constitutes an offence against all members’; 
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and he adds, ‘It involves the idea of organization to preserve peace, an idea 
which lies at the basis of every political community’ (p. 1). The book then 
purports to describe the application of this principle, in theory and in practice, 
following its incorporation in the Covenant of the League of Nations, its practical 
abandonment in the years before the second world war, and its reaffirmation in 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

The original idea of this essay is a good and interesting one. One might have 
hoped for a helpful study of the critical frontier area between those cases where 
the applicability of the principle is in theory self-evident—cases of open conflict, 
or threat of conflict, between recognized States—and those where the interven- 
tion of the international authority is legally inadmissible under Art. 2 para. 7 
of the Charter (domestic jurisdiction). Unfortunately the argument, like the 
book’s title, has got out of control and wanders loosely among old paths of dis- 
armament, security, the Geneva Protocol, and the Locarno Treaties. The 
account given of the development of the principle as illustrated by the acts of 
the United Nations is no more satisfactory: the real problems are not seriously 
discussed. The author praises the General Assembly for taking, in practice, a 
broad view of its powers in certain cases which the State primarily concerned 
claimed to be essentially matters of domestic jurisdiction. But, like the General 
Assembly itself, he avoids examining the legal and constitutional grounds for, or 
against, its action, so that his account gives no help in considering other cases 
such as that of the recent resolution on Algeria. 

F. P. WALTERS 


INTERNATIONAL MANDATES AND TRUSTEESHIP SysTEMS: A Comparative Study. 
By R. N. Chowdhuri. Foreword by A. J. P. Tammes. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff; London, Batsford, 1955. xvi+328 pp. Chart. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” x6}”. Gids. 16.50. 33s. 


AFTER its ten years of uneasy existence, a competent study of UN Trusteeship 
would be a useful contribution to our understanding of contemporary inter- 
national relations. Such a study could not be confined to the Trusteeship system 
strictly so-called but would need to include UN action under Chapter x1 of the 
Charter, and to take full account of the place which national activities in this 
part of UN have both in the realpolitik and in the psycho-pathology of many 
‘peace-loving States’. Dr Chowdhuri has not produced it. He gives an impression 
of trying to be fair but it is like a puritan trying to be fair to the Church of Rome. 

He defines a non-self-governing territory as ‘a territorial unit, geographically 
separated from the metropolitan country and occupying a subordinate political 
and economic status which has been unilaterally determined by the Powers con- 
cerned without the consent of the freely expressed wishes of its peoples’ (p. 5, 
reviewer's italics). The number of questions begged in this is, of course, legion but 
Dr Chowdhuri’s attitude is even more clearly shown by his inclusion of the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man among such territories under United Kingdom 
control. The Soviet Union, on the other hand, is consistently treated as ‘a 
non-colonial Power’ (e.g. p. 31) and although its annexation of the Kuriles and 
S. Sakhalin is recorded (p. 118) it is without the edifying comments which any 
similar action by a ‘colonial Power’ would surely provoke. Dr Chowdhuri 
blandly asserts that ‘the interests of the beneficiary and Trustee in national 
trusteeship are always at variance’ (p. 36) but although we may agree with him 
that ‘no people is morally good enough to rule over another’ (p. 31) this provides 
no logical ground for the assumption that the interests of any non-self-governing 
people will be better safeguarded by the miscellaneous interventions of all or 
any of the members of the United Nations than by the rule of Great Britain. 
Dr Chowdhuri seems to think that he provides evidence for the assertion that, in 
practice, this has turned out to be so. It is not convincing. 

There is one major assumption which Dr Chowdhuri seems to make but which 
he never explicitly discusses. It is that power politics is a game played by all 

P 
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colonial Powers (and perhaps by other great Powers) but not by other countries, 
While the former uninterruptedly pursue their own interests, the latter’s activi- 
ties, at least in Trusteeship matters, are dictated predominantly if not solely by 
a high-minded regard for the welfare of colonial peoples. That many others 
beside Dr Chowdhuri make this assumption in no way increases its plausibility, 
It is a pity that so well, if expensively, produced a book should be marred 
by so many misprints and that the text should not have been revised by some- 
one more at home in the English language. Errors such as the continued 
omission of the article where it is required (e.g. ‘gave explanation’ (p. 154)) 
and its insertion where it is not (e.g. ‘the liberal opinion’ (p. 123), ‘The South 
African public opinion’ (p. 161)) should surely have been corrected. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS MOVEMENT: Some Recollections of the Early Days, 
Annual Memorial Lecture, April 1955. By Gilbert Murray. London, The 
David Davies Memorial Institute of International Studies, 1955. 14 pp. 
8)" x53". 4s. 

IN these few pages Dr Murray recalls, with charm and humour, some episodes of 

the peace movement before 1914, and of the search, during the first world war, 

for an organized system of peace-keeping. While, on the official level, the names 
of Grey and Cecil stand alone, unofficial efforts were many. They were also, 
sometimes, contradictory. This fact might have much reduced the effectiveness 
of public support for the League idea, a support which was badly needed in the 


face of powerful opposition. It was, therefore, fortunate that the principal | 


disputants were able to unite in the League of Nations Union under the chair- 
manship of Gilbert Murray and the more remote presidency of Edward Grey. 

Needless to say, those who listened to this lecture, or to the reproduction of 
it given later on as a talk in the BBC Home Service, heard more about David 
Davies, Aneurin Williams, L. S. Woolf, and others than about the part played 
by the speaker. All were pioneers, but he with his unfailing comprehension of 
all aspects of each question was better able to cope with disagreement or to 
push back the barriers of official conservatism. Perhaps we may here recall also 
how he played a somewhat similar role in early sessions of the Assembly, where, 
as delegate (like Lord Cecil) of South Africa, but in fact representing the more 
advanced sections of the voluntary societies supporting the League, he boldly 
and successfully tackled one of the thorniest questions of those days, that of the 
protection of racial and religious minorities; often disarming formidable opposi- 
tion by the same gentle arts of persuasion which he had applied in earlier years 
to believers in a single author of the Iliad. 

Gilbert Murray has recently celebrated his ninetieth birthday. All who cared 
about the League, all who hope in the United Nations (this lecture closes with 
some wise words about it, and about the role of the Liberal in the present state 
of the world), will have been glad of the occasion to express their gratitude, re- 
joicing to be able still to catch his clear accents. 

F. P. WALTERS 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Joseph P. Chamberlain. With an essay 
INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS by 
Philip C. Jessup, Adolf Lande, and Oliver J. Lissitzyn. New York, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1955. vi+173 pp. 9}”x6". $1.75. 

UNDER this title, the late Professor Chamberlain published, in 1942, an essay on 

the international administrative bodies set up by treaty to facilitate and regu- 

late those social and economic activities which, under modern conditions, call 
for varying degrees of international control. Excluding from his survey all 
organisms having a political object, he described how institutions such as the 

Universal Postal Union had been followed by others varying in their origin, 

purpose, membership, methods, and powers. It was a factual study, expressing 
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no direct judgement as to the adequacy or effectiveness either of individual 
institutions to carry out their separate functions, or of the whole group to meet 
the needs of the world. As regards general trends, apart from the obvious one 
of numerical increase, Professor Chamberlain saw some indications that these 
bodies, while in general able to act only through the executive powers of in- 
dividual States, were beginning, here and there, to take decisions directly 
affecting individual citizens. 

Professor Chamberlain’s essay, here reprinted, relates entirely to the situa- 
tion as it existed before the outbreak of the second world war. In a second essay 
(printed, rather confusingly, before that of Professor Chamberlain), three of his 
former students have collaborated to bring his work up to date. They describe 
the growth, both in numbers and in importance, of institutions which can be 
considered as international administrative offices. They describe also the very 
considerable development of direct consultation with non-governmental bodies, 
i.e. with spokesmen of the individual citizen. But they still leave the reader 
without any hint as to whether the necessary ordered progress is being achieved, 
and asking himself, with some misgiving, why the most efficient body of all 
should be the oldest, viz., the Universal Postal Union. 

F, P. WALTERS 


COMMISSION TO STUDY THE ORGANIZATION OF PEACE. Charter Review Confer- 
ence. Ninth Report and Papers Presented to the Commission. New York, 
American Association for the United Nations, 1955. 226 pp. 83”x5}”. 
$3.50. 

TuIs volume contains a report by a number of Americans on the prospects of 

revision of the Charter, and eleven studies of specific aspects of the United 

Nations. The report itself is cautious and non-committal; some of the supporting 

papers are of interest, notably those on domestic jurisdiction, disarmament, 

peaceful settlement, and the secretariat, though none contains much that is 

new. The section on membership has necessarily been overtaken by events. A 

substantial proportion of the book is devoted to schemes of weighted voting. 

CoRAL BELL 


1954 ANNUAL REVIEW OF UNITED Nations ArFairs. Ed. by Clyde Eagleton 
and others. New York, New York University Press, 1955. xi-+-253 pp. 
Index. 93” x6}”. $4.50. 

UNLIKE the previous five volumes in this series, which contained the speeches 

and discussions at the annual conference of the Institute for Annual Review of 

United Nations Affairs, the sixth volume consists of an evaluation and analysis 

of the work of the United Nations during the year 1954, by contributors from 

the faculty of New York University. The material is divided into seven chapters 
by different authors, under the headings International Peace and Security, 

Economic Matters, Social and Humanitarian Matters, Trusteeship, Law, 

Administration and Public Relations. It is intended by the editors that future 

volumes in this series will follow this pattern. 

P. E. MOLESWORTH 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 


TARIFF PROCEDURES AND TRADE BARRIERS: A Study of Indirect Protection in 
Canada and the United States. By G. A. Elliott. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press for the Canadian Institute of International Affairs; London, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. xiii+293 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6”. 
48s. 

Tus book describes some of the main indirect, procedural, and administrative 

obstacles to international trade, based upon the experience of Canada and the 

United States. It deals with obstacles resulting from statutory prescriptions, 

judicial decisions, executive orders, and the behaviour of customs officials, but 
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ignores those resulting from shipping regulations and the purchasing policies of 
governments which might well have been included, Starting from the assump- 
tion that consumers and producers have a general knowledge of the rates of duty 
explicitly stated in the customs tariffs, Professor Elliott wishes to draw the pub- 
lic’s attention to the costs of administration not only of the tariff, but also of 
other regulations designed primarily to preserve health or to prevent fraud or 
the infringement of patents. Some of these costs are inevitable. However, he 
succeeds in showing that the uncertainties, delays, and expense they cause to 
traders are as much a part of the obstacles to international exchange as are the 
stated rates of duty. 

Some procedural practices are intentionally designed to discriminate unob- 
trusively against imported merchandise, whilst others may confer an inordinate 
degree of protection to certain domestic producers unintentionally through inept 
regulations or administrative efficiency. These procedures, like the rates of duty 
themselves, have become bargaining counters in trade negotiations. In this 
connexion Professor Elliott observes that ‘although the United States has in- 
sisted that Canada and other countries give procedural concessions in trade 
negotiations she has confined her own negotiations primarily to reductions in 
rates of duty’ (p. 266). 

This is an important book, displaying in a wealth of illustrative cases the 
absurdities of many indirect methods of protection. Although it is well written, 
the very complexity of the subject matter under discussion makes it difficult 
reading. 

H. C. HILLMANN 


WIRTSCHAFTSSYSTEME UND INTERNATIONALER HANDEL. By Ernst Heuss, 
Zurich and St Gallen, Polygraphischer Verlag for the Handels-Hochschule 
St Gallen and the Stiftung ‘tir Wissenschaftliche Forschung, 1955. 224 pp. 
(St Gallen Wirtschaftswissenschaftliche Forschungen, Band 11.) 9}” x 63". 
Sw. frs. 21.85. 
Dr HeEvss analyses the foreign trade relations of different economic systems. He 
discusses the external relations between competitive market economies on the 
assumption of various combinations of factor and product mobilities. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of price policy and tariffs in monopolized market eco- 
nomies. Although Dr Heuss believes that in the twentieth century the causal 
nexus runs from cumulative supply restrictions via higher prices to tariffs, he 
readily admits.that in the latter part of the nineteenth century national tariffs 
preceded, and were a condition for, internal monopoly formations. In his dis- 
cussion of fully planned economies he stresses the integral part played by foreign 
trade within the total plan. 

These carefully conducted theoretical discussions culminate in the considera- 
tion of problems arising from the co-existence of different economic systems and 
their co-ordination through foreign trade. Co-ordination presupposes the fulfil- 
ment of two conditions: first, it must be possible to reap gains from reciprocal 
trade, and secondly, external contact must not endanger the continuance of pre- 
vailing internal systems. Dr Heuss clearly shows that a competitive market 
economy in its relations with planned economies runs the risk of losing all the 
gains from trade to its monopolistic trading partner. He therefore recommends 
the establishment of a foreign trade agency which on the one hand safeguards 
the interests of the market economy in its dealings with planned economies, and 
on the other hand conducts its internal purchases (for exports) and its internal 
sales (from imports) in such a manner as to avoid discriminatory distributional 
effects and to retain the competitive market structure. Dr Heuss’ lucid theoreti- 
cal exposition of an important recommendation in conditions of improving inter- 
national relations between divergent economic systems deserves serious con- 
sideration. 

H. C. HILLMANN 
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EasTt-WEsT TRADE: A guide to the methods and prospects of selling British 
goods to the Iron Curtain countries. London, The Credit Insurance 
Association, 1954. 20 pp. Tables. 9?”x7}”. No price. 

A coop deal of nonsense was talked some time ago on the prospects of East- 

West trade. This brief, lucid, and factual pamphlet provides an excellent intro- 

duction to the subject. It should be read by all interested business men, and any 

journalist or politician writing on this question would be grateful for the in- 
formation it supplies. 


JANE DEGRAS 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF PROGRAMMES OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. Prepared 
by the Bureau of Social Affairs, United Nations Secretariat in co-operation 
with the ILO, FAO, Unesco and WHO. New York, United Nations; 
London, H.M.S.O., 1955. iv-+219 pp. 11” x8}”. $2. 15s. Sw. frs. 8. 


THERE has been a great expansion during recent years of national programmes 
for social development. The national programmes are now so numerous and so 
varied that the present survey cannot attempt to summarize them country by 
country. Instead, it outlines certain trends and developments in this field since 
the end of the war. It deals mainly with action by national governments and its 
primary purpose is ‘to help governments become more familiar with the policies 
of other governments in the social field, and, in this way, to suggest ideas and 
indications of methods that governments might wish to consider for possible 
application to their own special problems’ (p. 1). 

The survey covers a wide range of subjects, including health, nutrition, 
housing, education, labour, social security, research, and the financing of pro- 
grammes. It gives a most useful account of the types of measures being under- 
taken and of the problems which arise and some of the possible solutions. An 
indication of its scope may be given by listing the sub-headings of one chapter, 
that on special programmes of social development for rural areas. This covers 
land reform (including measures to redistribute ownership, measures to deal with 
undersized and fragmented holdings, measures for protection of tenants, and 
control of agricultural rents and shares) ; measures concerned with rural indebted- 
ness; income support and insurance for farmers; and measures (including agri- 
cultural extension services, community development projects, and rural co- 
operatives) to promote rural progress through self-help. 

One subject, however, is omitted, on the ground that too few countries have 
national programmes in that field to justify a separate chapter on it. That 
subject is population. In a number of countries the populations are large in 
telation to land and other resources, and are constantly growing; this is a 
formidable obstacle to social progress. 


F. BENHAM 


PROMOTING Economic DEVELOPMENT: The United States and Southern Asia. 
By Edward S. Mason. Foreword by Homer D. Crotty. California, Clare- 
mont, 1955. 83 pp. 84”«53%”. $2.75. 

Dr Mason has been Dean of the Graduate School of Public Administration, 

Harvard University, since 1947, and has recently acted for a time as consultant 

to the National Planning Board of Pakistan. 

Since the war, the United States have committed some fifty milliard dollars 
in loans and grants to foreign aid programmes, military and economic. Of these 
sums, less than three milliard dollars, he says, have taken the form of economic 
and technical assistance to underdeveloped countries. The main thesis of Dr 
Mason is that the latter should be considerably increased to ‘neutral’ countries 
such as India as well as to countries which definitely align themselves with the 
West, primarily as a ‘calculated risk’ in the security interests of the United 
States. This will not necessarily assure that the governments of the receiving 
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countries remain anti-Communist, or at least non-Communist. But without sub- 
stantial aid they are much more likely to believe the propaganda that only 
Communism offers them any real hope of economic progress. 

Dr Mason gives a good brief account of the conditions affecting economic 
growth. He concludes that ‘centuries of economic stagnation, overpopulation 
and the great lack of experienced entrepreneurs, both public and private, con- 
stitute most serious handicaps. My own view is that these countries are not 
going to get very far very fast without substantial outside assistance and that 
means mainly from the United States’ (p. 54). It is doubtful whether some of 
these countries will be prepared to accept the degree of supervision over the 
administration of external aid which Dr Mason thinks desirable. 

The book contains also an interesting chapter on Pakistan: a case study. 

F. BENHAM 


INCOME AND WEALTH. Series Iv. Papers by Ragner Frisch and others. Ed. by 
Milton Gilbert and Richard Stone. London, Bowes & Bowes for the 
International Association for Research in Income and Wealth, 1955. 
xii+388 pp. Tables. 83” x53”. 42s. 


THIS volume consists of ten papers presented at the 1953 Conference of the 
International Association for Research in Income and Wealth. The first three 
papers discuss the use of social accounts in constructing models which may be 
useful in guiding decisions on economic policy. The next three discuss methodo- 
logical problems in making-comparisons of national product between countries, 
or for the same country in different years. The next two discuss social account- 
ing concepts and techniques used in Soviet Russia and Eastern Europe. The last 
two are a paper on the use of national accounts in economic analysis and an 
estimate of the national balance sheet (national assets and liabilities) of the 
United States for 1900-49. This volume maintains the high standard set by 
previous publications of the Association but some of the papers are probably 
too technical for the general reader. 
F. BENHAM 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INCOME AND WEALTH. Vol. Vv. 1952. Ed. by Phyllis Deane. 
‘London, Bowes & Bowes for the International Association for Research 
in Income and Wealth, 1955. 80 pp. Index. 10”x7”. 37s. 6d. 


THE present volume of this valuable bibliography covers the year 1942. The 
subjects included are national income and national wealth and related questions 
of social accounting, methodology, and international comparisons. There are 
sections on national plans and on the distribution of income. The bibliography 
aims at including all original material, wherever published or issued; the present 
volume gives fully annotated references to books and articles published in more 
than forty countries. 
F. BENHAM 


Trix 1954: A Review of the World Tin Industry. Preface by W. Fox. The 
Hague, International Tin Study Group, 1955. 56 pp. Charts. 8”x7’. 
$1. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis excellent review by the International Tin Study Group (which contains a 
number of interesting diagrams) covers the main developments in the world 
tin industry during 1954 and part of 1955 and summarizes the position in each 
of the main producing and consuming countries. During 1954 consumption 
expanded by about 5 per cent and the London price averaged £719 a ton. It is 
believed that the demand for tinplate will continue to expand, despite the spread 
of the electrolytic process. There is a chapter on the proposed International Tin 
Agreement. 

F. BENHAM 
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SUPPLEMENT 1955 TO THE STATISTICAL YEAR BOOK, 1954, TIN, TINPLATE, 
CANNING. Preface by William Fox. The Hague, International Tin Study 
Group, 1955. 9I pp. 10%” x84”. 12s. 6d. $1.75. Gids. 6.50. 

THE Tin Study Group has adopted the practice of issuing in alternate years a 

year book and a supplement. The present supplement, though not as compre- 

hensive as the year book, brings up to date the basic information ‘required for a 

reasonable survey of the world’s tin-producing and consuming industries’ (p. 3). 

It covers the year 1954, showing also trends for the first half of 1955, and is issued 

free to the purchasers of last year’s year book. 


M. GELLNER 


SEAFARERS AND THEIR SHIPS: The Story of a Century of Progress in the Safety 
of Ships and the Well-being of Seamen. Foreword by Sir Gilmour Jenkins. 
London, H.M.S.O., 1955. 96 pp. Illus. Index. 83” x53”. 3s. 6d. 

Tuts excellent booklet graphically describes the progress from unseaworthy 

ships manned under appalling conditions to the present day, when the British 

Merchant Navy is second to none. The reduction in loss of life from 2,000 to 

g5 annually is a measure of the action of seafarers and others concerned and the 

present day co-operation of seafarers, shipowners, and government. 
Tom YATES 
WAR AND STRATEGY 

THE DrRECTION OF War: A Critique of the Political Direction and High Com- 
mand in War. By Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston-McCloughry. London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1955. 261 pp. 8”x5}”. 16s. 

Ir is right that war experience should be recorded at the time in order to 

animate later the dry bones of history. The author’s personal contacts with 

those responsible from 1940 to 1953 have given him unusual opportunities for 
studying the working of the war machine. 

Norfolk House, Planning, the Supreme Commander’s Advanced H.Q. at 
Southwick House and in France each had their lessons for posterity. Incidents 
and experience in the early days in Normandy have no doubt been officially 
digested for future planning, but are not yet familiar to the reading public. 
Then there are twenty pages about two years in the Ministry of Defence, an 
illuminating spotlight on an extremely topical subject. 

Staff work in national and global planning must have equipped the Air 
Marshal with exceptional qualifications to comment on the future conduct of 
war from both political and military angles. The mistakes of the past have been 
reviewed objectively, and the lessons for the future are examined in no didactic 
spirit but with the clear object of utilizing experience bought, sometimes at a 
high price. 

Space might have been saved by abbreviating records of certain personal 
differences in high places, but this might not have conformed to the writer’s 
overall plan. With a Churchill at the helm such differences fall into place. With 
others it might be otherwise. 

This well-written commentary on the fruits of the author’s unique experience 
in the higher direction of war, is well worth the attention of students. 

G. M. RouTtH 


AIR Power. By Asher Lee. London, Duckworth, 1955. 200 pp. 8?” x52”. I5s. 


WING COMMANDER ASHER LEE, who served in RAF Intelligence in the war, has 
produced a comprehensive study of air problems up to August 1955. His 
authority is unquestioned. His previous books on German and Soviet Air Arms 
were widely acclaimed. 

His information on what is now a very vast subject, sifted through long 
years of experience at the centre, is clearly reliable and surprisingly readable. 
His chapters cover bombing, attacks on communications, defence, reconnais- 
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sance, airborne troops, transport, army support, and naval air power. He then 
draws a few conclusions, such as the need for closer integration of the three 
Arms and a drastic build-up of comprehensive intelligence and signalling 
organizations. He concludes with some notes on future trends, but his feet are 
always on the ground. He makes no wild theories to raise professional eye- 
brows. Abundant evidence on each subject from a wide range of world ex- 
perience (mainly failures) is convincing but not tendentious. 


A useful and readable summary, right up to date. G. M. Routn 


HISTORY 


DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN PoLicy 1919-39. Third Series, Vol. 1x, 1939. 
Ed. by E. L. Woodward and Rohan Butler. London, H.M.S.O., 1955. 
Ixxxill+539 pp. 9}” x63”. 50s. 

TuIs volume deals with the Far East from April 193g to the outbreak of war in 

Europe. It is mainly concerned with the dangerous Anglo- Japanese crisis which 

arose in consequence of the assassination, in the British Concession at Tientsin, 

of a high official of the Japanese-sponsored régime in North China. The tele- 
grams show that the Japanese had a much better case against the four Chinese 
whom they named as accomplices than was revealed to the public at the time. 

The British authorities in Tientsin, indeed, had promised the Japanese that the 

men would be handed over to them, and the Consul-General repeatedly urged 

that this be done. So did Sir Robert Craigie in Tokyo; he felt, as he said, that 
we ‘were on a bad wicket’ in the matter and he was anxious that nothing should 
happen to aid the pro-Axis elements in Tokyo, who were endeavouring to bring 

Japan into full alliance with Germany and Italy. Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, the 

Ambassador in China, took a different view; and the Foreign Office, unaware at 

first of the full circumstances of the Tientsin affair, initially came down on his 

side. It was fortunate for Great Britain that the Japanese spoiled their case by 
bringing in wider issues, on which the British Government could secure at least 

a modicum of outside support, and that the Japanese premier, Baron Hiranuma, 

had no desire for an Axis alliance or for a conflict with Great Britain. 

F. C. JONES 


Les DELIBERATIONS DU CONSEIL DES QUATRE (24 mars-28 juin 1919). By Paul 
Mantoux. Vol. 11. Depuis la Remise a la Délégation Allemande des Con- 
ditions de Paix Jusqu’a la Signature du Traité de Versailles. Paris, Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 1955. 579 pp. Index. 93” x6}". 
Frs. 1,800. 

THIs volume continues the records of meetings of the Council of Four from notes 

made by M. Mantoux in his capacity as interpreter, the series ending with the 

final conversations at Versailles on 28 June 1919 following the signing of the 

German Treaty. Though these documents have not in general the importance 

of those in Volume I which fill the gap in the official Hankey series of minutes, 

there are three which record informal discussions not covered by Hankey. 

Moreover these reproductions in the form of direct speech enable us to sense the 

atmosphere of the time as no indirect recording can. Thus the plain words of 

Lloyd George to Paderewski, albeit in their French rendering, have the ring of 

reality about them and they surely have a message for our own day. 
‘N’oubliez pas que votre liberté a été conquise par les quinze cent mille morts 

que la France a perdus dans cette guerre, par les huit cent mille morts de 

Empire britannique, par les cinq cent mille morts de I’Italie. . . . Nous avons 

libére les Polonais, les Tchécoslovaques, les Yougoslaves, et nous avons 

aujourd’hui toutes les peines du monde a les empécher d’opprimer d’autres 
races... . Ce que j’entends par impérialisme, c’est l’annexion de populations 

contre leur volonte’ (p. 310). 


F. S. MARSTON 
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BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


COMMONWEALTH D’ABORD. By Yves G. Brissoniére. Preface by M. Andre 
Siegfried. Paris, Editions Domat Montchrestien, 1955. 372 pp. Index. 
74” x52". Frs. 920. 
‘COMMONWEALTH’ is a word that Frenchmen find equally difficult to spell, pro- 
nounce, translate, define, or understand; and no wonder since we English have 
our difficulties, too, in getting at the root of it. M. Brissonniére has made a vali- 
ant attempt and has well deserved M. Siegfried’s recommendation: ‘Lisez ce 
livre, lecteurs préoccupés de l’avenir de l'Europe et du monde, vous ne serez pas 
décus’ (p. 13). The book is long and closely reasoned, perhaps too full and 
elaborate—not always easy reading—so that it may be a kindness to warn some 
‘lecteurs préoccupés’ that they will find little here to enlighten them about the 
Commonwealth itself. The author has a single theme, a question which he asks 
and answers before proceeding to probe for an explanation. Why are the English 
bad Europeans? Because they are good Commonwealthsmen! ‘But of course!’ 
we may reply; and there M. Brissonniére impales us.gp his dilemma. What is 
there about our Commonwealth that precludes us fro n being good Europeans 
also? He is well aware of the nature of English understatement, English reti- 
cence, English conservatism, English empiricism and, sometimes with a gesture 
of despair, he admits us to be impermeable to principles, as in the Labour Party 
manifesto of 1951. Without much hope he analyses the dwindling juridical 
factors that may be considered constitutional obstacles to federation with 
Europe, demonstrating logically that neither the Crown, nor Dominion Status, 
nor Commonwealth citizenship are insuperable barriers to such a process. 

He rightly discerns that the real objections are psychological not juridical: 
‘L’étude de chaque lien révéle tour a tour la présence d’un obstacle technique et 
d’un obstacle de fond . . . le second tenant aux moeurs et aux intéréts, semble 
offrir une résistance plus tenace, et serait peut-étre opposé a des formes d’union 
plus souples’ (p. 256). 

hen he comes to investigate the formulation which must lie behind the 
invisible moral structure of the Commonwealth, M. Brissonniére has no doubts 
about its origin—in Chatham House. ‘L’examen sommaire de la doctrine va 
prouver l’importance indubitable du Royal Institute en ce qui concerne les 
sources de notre étude’ (p. 53). At the Commonwealth Conference, ‘toutes les 
questions se trouvent au sein de ce parlement de |’intelligentzia britannique, 
abordées et résolues . . .’ and it is in the works of Toynbee, Hawtrey, Mansergh, 
and Beloff that he finds the evidence he needs that at these conferences they 
speak of ‘le Commonwealth toujours, et de l’Europe a peine’ (p. 54). 

In conclusion he recommends that the United Kingdom should be externally 
associated with a European federation as, in fact, it is already associated with 
several European groupings. To English readers this may seem tame, but the 
necessity of saying it to French readers will serve to remind us how vast is the 
gulf ketween the modes of thought of these adjacent peoples. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE WoRLD. By the Rt Hon. L. S. Amery. Oration 
delivered at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 10 
December 1954. London, London School of Economics and Political 
Science, 1955. 23 pp. 84” x54”. 2s. 6d. 

In the last year of his long life, Leo Amery’s eye was not dimmed nor was the 

natural force of his imaginative brain abated. To one who heard him speak upon 

the theme to which he had given a lifetime of work it seemed that he still dis- 
played the fresh lively mind of a young man with the wisdom and experience of 
an elder statesman. This, his last published lecture, is by no means a reiteration 
but a plea for the Commonwealth as a model for world organization, the Com- 
monwealth as a unit that should and might expand rather than contract. Future 
prosperity lies, he said, ‘not in mechanical world-wide schemes for the preserva- 
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tion of peace or the control of trade, but in a progressive evolution towards 
larger political and economic units. . . . The Commonwealth is a new political, 
economic, and above all spiritual conception, only half understood by ourselves, 
and still very new to the world. To give real life and creative power to that 
conception in our own case is . . . the true mission of our people’ (p. 23). 

C. E. CARRINGTON 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 2 parts. London, 
H.M.S.O. for the Central Office of Information, 1955. Part 1. Member 
Countries. 40 pp. Table. 2s. Part 2. United Kingdom Dependencies, 
Map. 3s. (Central Office of Information Reference Pamphlets, Nos. 5 and 
6.) 92” x52”. 

ParT I in this useful series gives a straightforward account of the development of 

Dominion Status in the last generation and its further evolution into full 

Commonwealth Membership. Short and clear statements are given upon the 

constitutions of the four original members, the three Asian members, and the 

Central African Federation. 

Part 11 treats of constitutional progress in the dependent territories with a 
short account of each. C. E. Cammincron 
EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE U.K. DEPENDENCIES. London, H.M.S.O., for 

the Central Office of Information, 1955. 35 pp. (Central Office of Informa- 
tion Reference Pamphlet, No. 8.) 9}” x6”. Is. 6d. 

Tuis pamphlet describes what has been done, and what is being done, to pro- 

mote economic development in the British Colonial and Protected territories. 

There are thirty-eight of these territories, with a total area of 2 million square 

miles and a total population of nearly 80 million. They range in size from 

Nigeria with 373,000 square miles and over 30 million people to Gibraltar, with 

2 square miles and 24,000 people. Most of them are in the tropics. One of the 

first tasks is to survey the resources available; over 200 geologists and other 

scientists are engaged on this work, and there has been a great expansion of 
statistical services. 

‘Until recent years the U.K. Government gave financial aid to the dependen- 
cies only in really needy cases’ (p. 4); since 1920 help of this kind has exceeded 
£150 million. But on the whole economic development was left to private 
enterprise and private investment. Then ‘more and more the conviction gained 
ground that the ultimate aim of self-government for the dependencies would be 
achieved all the quicker if the pace of economic development was quickened’ 
(p. 5). One major outcome of this conviction was the first Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act in 1940. Subsequent Acts have increased the sums available 
to {220 million over the fourteen years to 31 March 1960. Another measure 
towards the same purpose was the establishment in 1948 of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, with borrowing powers of £100 million, to carry out, either on 
its own or in partnership with private enterprise, projects for developing colonial 
resources on a commercial basis. 

The pamphlet gives a valuable summary of the main achievements in the 
field of economic development in the various dependencies during recent years. 
It gives also an account of the sources available to the dependencies for providing 
financial aid and technical assistance; the latter covers both the provision of 
experts and the training of local people. F. BennAn 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION: A Study of New Zealand Policy and Opinion 1880-1914. 

By Keith Sinclair. Introduction by W. K. Hancock. University of London, 
the Athlone Press for the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, 1955. 51 pp. 
(Commonwealth Papers, No. 2.) 84” 5}”. 4s. 6d. 


‘FEw people today will feel that the failure of the Imperial Federation movement 
isa matter for regret,’ writes Dr Sinclair; yet, in the year which has seen the 
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passing of so many of those whose names were associated with the movement, 
forty years ago, there is no lack of interest in the topic. Dr Sinclair’s task has 
been to display the political response (or rather the lack of response) to the 
federal ideal in the loyal dominion of New Zealand where, at least, the federalists 
hoped for support. He reveals the interesting story that Sir Joseph Ward’s 
proposal for a federation at the conference of Ig1I arose out of a memorandum 
written by Lionel Curtis which had come into his hands. Dr Sinclair is as lively 
in his exposition as he is well-informed, and Commonwealth students will 
eagerly await his further researches in this field. 

Incidentally he records in a footnote (p. 47) a number of instances showing 
that the name British Commonwealth was in frequent use fifty and sixty years 
ago. 

C. E, CARRINGTON 


FOUNDATIONS OF CANADIAN NATIONHOOD. By Chester Martin. Toronto, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xx+554 pp. 
Maps. Charts. Index. 9}” x6}”. $7.50. 60s. 


Tuls is really, despite protests in the foreword, still another short history of 
Canada; but it is a history with a difference. It is a shrewd and often penetrating 
analysis of the main threads in the evolving design for a Canadian identity: a 
pattern which Professor Martin, with a characteristically nimble sureness of 
touch, has demonstrated as a seamless garment without the false emphasis on 
periods which so often sever it in less intuitive hands. The incubation of nation- 
hood is told with sound judgement and skill; the past is woven with the present 
and made vivid with a good use of quotation. Professor Martin is an excellent 
showman in displaying the themes of self-government, federation, and expan- 
sion, and in selecting the actions and interactions of British and American tradi- 
tions in the matrix of Canada. His reference to the Quebec Act suggest that he 
is unrepentant of his earlier harsh judgement on its intentions, but he might 
have spared himself a little more space in this mature testament to re-state his 
conclusions in face of recent defences of that measure. Some of the detail could 
have been spared: it overwhelms him, and this is hardly a book for the beginner. 
Generally he could dispense with rehearsal of facts and give rein to his own 
stimulating interpretation. Without the planned essay by the late J. W. Dafoe 
on the functioning of Canadian nationhood in external affairs, this study is 
somewhat ‘without the Prince’: the book ends substantially with the 1914 war, 
but in his short epilogue Professor Martin has shown how admirably he could 
have acquitted himself in the matter. But when the book is laid down we are 
still left in some doubt about the character of Canadian nationalism. Does such 
a phenomenon exist save in the all important context of international affairs? 
If NATO is the symbol of that nationhood, and perhaps its soul, the present 
illuminating volume, masterly as it is, may seem strangely incomplete. 
A. F. McC. MADDEN 


COMMUNISM AND DEMOCRACY IN AUSTRALIA: A Survey of the 1951 Referendum. 
By Leicester Webb. Melbourne, F. W. Cheshire for the Australian National 
University ; London, Angus & Robertson, 1954. viii-+214 pp. Illus. Tables. 
Index. 82” x5}”. 21s. 

In April 1950, Mr Menzies, who had been returned to power in the election of 

December 1949 after eight years in Opposition, introduced the Communist 

Party Dissolution Bill in the Australian Federal Parliament. He claimed that 

there was imminent danger of war with Russia and that Australian Communists 

were a potential fifth column. His action put the Labour Party in a dilemma. 

It had, itself, consistently denounced the Communist Party, and in 1949 the 

Chifley Labour Government used drastic methods to break a Communist led 

miners’ strike and introduced special legislation to combat Communist opposi- 

tion to the establishment of the Woomera Rocket Range. Moreover, the Right- 
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wing Labour group under the influence of Catholic Action would have gone 
further than the Menzies government in suppressing Communism. On the other 
side, a number of powerful trade unions, then under Communist leadership, 
insisted that the Labour Party fight the Bill at every stage. Labour’s more 
thoughtful and moderate leaders were really concerned that the Bill’s drastic 
provisions might threaten not only the Communists’ but everyone’s civil liber- 
ties. These fears were shared by many liberals and intellectuals, many of whom 
normally supported the Menzies government. In these circumstances it was 
hardly surprising that Labour policy showed prevarication, confusion, and in- 
consistency. After trying unsuccessfully to get the government to accept some 
major amendments it dropped its opposition to the measure. But then the 
Communist Party and a group of unions challenged the validity of the new Act 
in the High Court; Dr Evatt, in his private capacity, was the leading counsel for 
the unions. In March 1951 the High Court decided, by a six to one majority, 
that the Communist Party Dissolution Act was invalid. Mr Menzies then secured 
a dissolution of both Houses and in the general election which followed his 
government was returned, but with reduced strength. The next step was to ask 
the people to agree, by referendum, to an amendment of the Constitution which 
would specifically authorize Parliament to re-enact the anti-Communist measure, 
substantially in its original form, The referendum was defeated by a narrow 
majority, and the result was widely regarded as a notable personal victory for 
Dr Evatt, who after Mr Chifley’s death, had become Labour leader. 

Some have argued that the defeat of the referendum proposals was a notable 
victory for the principles of liberal democracy. Mr Webb recognizes that this is 
almost certainly too simple an interpretation of what was a very complex situa- 
tion. Ostensibly, the central issue of the referendum was whether the Com- 
munist Party should be dissolved, but this was obscured throughout the cam- 
paign by a widespread feeling, skilfully fostered by Dr Evatt, that a Yes-vote 
would be a vote of general confidence in the Menzies government. The govern- 
ment at that time was losing popular support because the country was going 
through an economically difficult period. The no-victory may have expressed 
a vague emotional discontent with the government’s economic policies rather 
than a considered judgement on the question posed at the referendum. 

Mr Webb's book is much more than a history of these political episodes. It 
is a searching and objective analysis of contemporary political forces in Aus- 
tralia. It helps substantially towards the understanding of the Australian 
political atmosphere in general, and of the present crisis of the Labour Party in 
particular. It is a significant contribution to Australian political literature. 

W. MAcMAHON BALL 


War Economy 1939-42. By S. J. Butlin. Canberra, Australian War Memorial; 
London, Angus & Robertson, 1955. xvii+516 pp. Illus. Diagrams. Maps. 
(Series Four, Civil. Vol. 11.) 93” x6}”. 25s. 

Tuts book takes the story of the Australian war economy up to the attack on 

Pearl Harbour. A second volume, also by Professor Butlin, will cover the period 

1942-5. 

6 this first period various government controls were set up, for example 
over prices and shipping and the export industries, and some encouragement was 
given to the production of aircraft and munitions and to ship-building. But the 
war remained somewhat remote to Australians. It took them over two years to 
realize the need for an all-out war effort, with its consequent sacrifices. As late 
as April 1941 we find the acting Prime Minister saying ‘the time has arrived 
when we must face up to restriction of civil consumption’ (p. 341). And no 
substantial restrictions were, in fact, imposed until the first half of 1942, when 
the economy was rapidly switched over to something approaching a total war 
economy. 

In 1940-I war expenditure was only 15 per cent of gross national expendi- 
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ture; it rose to 24 per cent in 1941-2 (as compared with over 50 per cent in the 
United Kingdom) and to 37 per cent in 1942-3 (p. 489). At the outbreak of war 
taxation took about 15 per cent of gross national expenditure; by 1942-3 this 
percentage had risen, but only to 21 per cent. Professor Butlin summarizes the 
conclusion to be drawn from his survey in his last two sentences: “The two years’ 
breathing space, with its building up, despite all the mistakes and bickerings, of 
an industrial base and of an administrative machine, and all that is covered by 
the process of getting used to being at war, should not be forgotten or belittled. 
But it was war in the Pacific, with its uncompromising challenge, which swept 
away the barriers and shattered the resistances and reservations to a total war 
economy’ (p. 504). 
F. BENHAM 


AUSTRALIA. By J. C. Horsfall. Foreword by W. K. Hancock. London, Ernest 
Benn, 1955. 223 pp Map. Bibliog. Index. (Nations of the Modern World.) 
82" x52”. 21s. 

TueE author admits in his preface that his book is ‘mainly concerned with the 

economic and political aspects of Australia’s post-war development’, and only 

in a lesser degree with immaterial factors. In that respect it differs from Sir 

Keith Hancock’s former work in this series, and to say that ‘Horsfall on Aus- 

tralia’ does not quite replace ‘Hancock’ is no dispraise. As a straightforward 

account of Australian industry, trade, and finance this book has no rival. The 
author writes forcibly and plainly and does not pull his punches. The compari- 
son of the Australian economy with that of Canada and the United States (pp. 
g2-9), for example, or the discussion of the sterling area (pp. 189-96), though 
not graphic in the sense that they bring Australia before the English reader’s 
eye, are remarkably helpful to the student. 

C, E. CARRINGTON 


ULSTER UNDER HoME RULE: A Study of the Political and Economic Problems 
of Northern Ireland. Ed. by Thomas Wilson. Introduction by Sir David 
Lindsay Keir. London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xxiv+229 pp. 
Tables. Index. 82” x52”. 21s. 


TuIs book is a symposium written by a distinguished group of authors mostly 
members of the staff of Queen’s University, Belfast, and ail of Ulster origin or 
with Ulster connexions. Its aim is to present a comprehensive survey of the 
social and economic life of Northern Ireland with particular regard to the appro- 
priateness of the existing system of government to the needs of the area. Though 
one or two of the contributions are rather slight in content it may be said at 
once that collectively the studies which comprise this book give an authentic and 
well informed picture of Ulster under Home Rule. Of particular importance are 
the two chapters by Professor K. S. Isles and N. Cuthbert on Ulster’s economic 
structure and policy which should be read in conjunction with the essay on 
financial policy by the Editor, T. Wilson. Collectively their contributions bring 
out the uncertain balance of advantage and disadvantage of devolution as 
against complete integration in economic affairs. They are for this reason 
directly relevant to any consideration of the extension of devolution on a similar 
basis to Wales or Scotland. The other contributions on defence by Professor 
Cyril Falls, on political parties by J. E. Sayers, on the geography of the six 
counties by J. M. Mogey and on the law and the constitution by Professor F. H. 
Newark are of more local interest. They maintain a high standard though there 
are places where references to sources would have been useful. Historically 
there is remarkable uniformity of view. The Master of Balliol who speaks of 
Ulster’s ‘unbroken and unbreakable connection’ with the United Kingdom in 
his foreword and Mr Mogey alike place much emphasis on the geographical 
obstacles to communication between Ulster and the other provinces of Ireland, 
the former asserting that ‘it is easier and more significant to relate the affairs 
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of Ulster to those of Scotland than to those of the other Irish provinces’ (p. xi), 
Other contributors from their several viewpoints take up the same theme, of 
separateness from what the editor incorrectly describes as a ‘foreign republic’ 
(p. 188) with Mr Sayers (p. 70) going so far as to assert that ‘Northern nationalists 
themselves differ essentially in character from other Irishmen’, though his 
description of their outlook suggests that they are essentially and unmistakably 
the same in character and different only in circumstances. There is such a thing 
as trying to prove too much! But such evidences of attachment are not neces- 
sarily a barrier to understanding. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


EUROPE 


BriTain—Uneasy Ally. By Leon D. Epstein. Foreword by Hans J. Morgenthau. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1954; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. viiit++-279 pp. Index. 9}”x6". $4. 30s. 

THOUGH written to inform American students about English politics Professor 

Epstein’s book will be of great interest to English students also. He writes with 

a light touch and a sardonic undertone, regarding us from his distant base in the 

Middle West rather as if he were looking through the wrong end of a telescope; 

the image is sharp and vivid and rather reduced in size. He is very well informed 

and his statements are strongly backed with references. “Emphasis is placed’, he 
says, ‘on the argumentative and polemical rather than on the academic or 
scholarly reaction to American policy’ (p. 2). Mainly he makes a study of the 

Left-wing and the dissidents on the Left-wing in order to discover tendencies and 

prejudices that, in his opinion, the men of the Right-wing are too discreet to 

blurt out: 

In devoting a disproportionate amount of space to the Socialist outlook, an attempt 

has been made to throw light on the process by which the most equalitarian political 

forces have, in effect, reversed nineteenth-century attitudes towards the United 

States, and left the task of defending American intentions to relatively conservative 

elements (p. 265). 

This will be no surprise to English readers but Professor Epstein’s caustic 

account of the New Statesman or his analysis of the Tory Party and its motives 

come like a douche of cold water and may be as enlivening. Professor Epstein 
seems hardly to have discovered the significance of the British Commonwealth. 
C. E, CARRINGTON 


BRITISH FOREIGN PoLicy: Some Relevant Documents, January 1950-April 
1955. London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
1955. Vilit+-127 pp. 83”x5}”. 8s. 6d. 

Tuts latest volume in the series which began with United Nations Documents 

1941-5 and Documents on European Recovery and Defence, March 1947-April 

1949 is no more expensive than its forerunners and should prove equally useful. 

It contains a score of items, including the Anzus Pact, the Treaty of Peace with 

Japan, the Anglo-Egyptian Agreements on the Sudan and the Suez Canal Base, 

and extracts from the agreements reached on Western European Union in Paris 

in October 1954. Chatham House is to be congratulated on making these texts 
so conveniently available to humble students who would not find it easy to get 
access to them elsewhere, let alone to purchase copies. 

J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


LA SITUATION DE L’ALLEMAGNE EN 1955. Rapport du Congrés International de 
Bruges 1955. By Alfred Grosser. Publié avec l’aide de la Fondation Rocke- 
feller. Brussels, Institut des Relations Internationales, 1955. 136 pp. 
1% X5°. Frs. 50. 

ALFRED GRosSER of the Institut d’Etudes Politiques of Paris has compressed 

into just over 100 pages a most interesting personal report of the conference on 
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Germany which took place between 21-28 April in Bruges. It was attended by 
members of the institutes for the study of international affairs in Canada, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Norway, 
and the United States. 

The Conference began by setting the German problem in its international 
context with a discussion of the main issues between East and West. The 
Conference then considered the juridical aspects of the German situation, with 
the Russians moving gradually towards a full recognition of the Federal Repub- 
lic side by side with the DDR, which the West refused to recognize. 

The political issues ranged over the problems of re-unification, neutrality, 
neutralization, frontiers, free and secret elections, with the general conclusion 
that re-unification would not be brought about except on terms at present un- 
acceptable either to the USSR, the United States, or some sections of European 
opinion (p. 46). The Conference was not prepared to consider any compromise 
with the USSR, insisted that a united Germany should be democratic in the 
Western sense of the term, that re-unification should in no way jeopardize 
Western European security (p. 35), and that elections should be free and secret. 
The record of the economic debate is one between the liberal trade expansionists 
and more cautious planners with their controlled investment and harmonization 
of social policies, with everyone agreeing to closer ‘integration’ without agreeing 
on a common meaning for the word. German rearmament appeared to cause no 
serious economic or manpower problem; German trade with the East was not 
looked on as the solution for expanding exports since they could be absorbed in 
the free world, while Franco-German economic relations were described in 
idyllic terms. It seems to have been largely an Anglo-French match, with the 
Germans on the touchline. (Certain inaccuracies in facts and figures are prob- 
ably a faithful record. Noughts do not count when economic principles are at 
stake, but for the sake of accuracy German exports are now well beyond $4,500 
million and not $4:5 million, p. 92.) 

The rapid passage of events across the European screen dates the report and 
its postscript. A depressing feature of this record of free discussion is the con- 
tinued validity of the analysis of forces at work. What has happened, or not 
happened since, as a result of the two Geneva conferences, the Messina Conference, 
the Saar plebiscite, and Dr Adenauer’s visit to Moscow would have done little 
to alter the arguments. An encouraging feature seems to have been the relative 
absence of extreme national points of view, divergences of opinion occurring not 
between countries so much as between the supporters or antagonists of various 
forms of European integration, schools of economics, or East-West policies. 
Internal politics in the Federal Republic were hardly touched upon, even in the 
light of their reactions to international events. While it was easy to agree on 
generalities, such as human rights, major questions such as the German military 
contribution or economic liberalism caused fundamental disagreement, and the 
Paris Treaties and Western European Union seemed to have caused a mental 
vacuum rather than stimulated precise and concrete political ideas for the future. 

P. F. D. TENNANT 


L’UNIFICATION DE L’EuROPE: Conditions et Limites. By Jacques Trempont. 
Preface by Paul van Zeeland. Amiens, Editions Scientifiques et Littéraires; 
Bruxelles, Baude, 1955. 418 pp. 73” X5}”. Frs. 1,500. 

THIs work was financed by the Council of Europe, and its author is an un- 

ashamed propagandist for the ideal of European Federation. The driving force 

behind his study is that of a frustrated technocrat rather than of a humanitarian. 

He sees Europe’s former technical leadership passing to the giant federations of 

the United States and the USSR; Europe must adapt itself to survive, it must 

federate or perish: ‘the age of continents is beginning’. 
M. Trempont argues that the road to federation runs by way of the Common 

Market, and an important section of the book is devoted to this subject. The 
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Coal and Steel Community is described in some detail as the first significant 
development towards the desired end, but the author emphasizes that the prin- 
ciple of the Common Market must not be limited to a few basic industries, but 
must gradually be extended to embrace the whole of the European economy, 
The dislocations of the period of transition are faced but justified by the long- 
term benefits that will accrue. The co-operation of nations in this work will, it is 
argued, generate political organs of control, which of necessity must be federal. 

The author considers that it is the task of the élite of our time to create the 
new order. He seems to ignore the part that policies and politicians must play 
in winning the consent of the average citizen to a change which will affect the 
whole frame of reference of his life and loyalties. Ordinary men and women must 
start to think of themselves as Europeans, before a Federal State of Europe 
becomes possible, and too little attention is paid to the means of loosening the 
hold on them of the various national myths. Those who share M. Trempont’s 
ideal will regret this gap in an otherwise well documented and well reasoned 
challenge. 

IAN WINTERBOTTOM 


LA PROCEDURE PARLEMENTAIRE EN EuRoPE: Etude comparée. By Lord Cam- 
pion and D. W. S. Lidderdale. Preface by Léopold Boissier. Paris, Librairie 
Armand Colin, 1955. 247 pp. 93” x6}”. Frs. goo. 

Tuts book is a French translation of the English book entitled European Parlia- 

mentary Procedure: A comparative handbook, reviewed in the April 1954 issue 

of this Journal, p. 268. It is a useful, if very dry, summary of the standing 
orders of various European parliaments (Egypt is included, but Germany, for 
some reason, is not). A section is devoted to each country, and the matters dealt 
with follow a common pattern and order of treatment. The position of members 
of parliament is dealt with first, followed by a general description of the way the 
houses are organized, the organization of parliamentary work, and the conduct 
of debates. Special sections are devoted to the most important aspects of parlia- 
mentary activity, legislation, discussion of financial bills, and the methods used 

for controlling the government of the day. Each national section ends with a 

description of the committee systems in use in each country. 

With two such authors as Lord Campion and Mr Lidderdale one cannot help 
being disappointed that they should have set their sights so low. This is a com- 
petent and useful piece of work, but purely for reference. There is a short and 
not very illuminating introductory chapter which, using the same subdivisions 
as those used for each national section, pulls together the scattered and varie- 
gated material in the rest of the book. It is open to question whether much of 
this material is properly comparable at all, unless it is at least preceded by some 
background of the political and social structure of each country. It gives one the 
uncomfortable feeling of comparing several railway timetables in Cook’s. They 
are very useful, and extremely helpful, if you know where you are going. 

BRIAN CHAPMAN 


Les TEMPS MODERNES, I0° année, Revue Mensuelle, nos. 112-113. Special num- 
ber LA GAuCHE. 1.—Définitions, 11.—Histoire, 111.—Taches. Paris, Les 
Temps Modernes, 1955. 480 pp. Illus. 8?” x53”. Frs. 600. 


Tus number of Les Temps Modernes associates the political crisis of the Fourth 
Republic with the crisis of the French Left; the division of the Left into Com- 
munist and non-Communist has prevented their parties from exercising a politi- 
cal power corresponding to their strength in the country. This inquiry into the 
Left, which takes up the whole of a double number of the review, is for many of 
the contributors an occasion for discussing the possibility of uniting the Left, 
and it seems likely that they had the elections of 1956 in mind. 

The inquiry is in three parts: Définitions, Histoire, and Taches. It be- 
gins, curiously enough, with an article by Simone de Beauvoir on La Pensée de 
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Droite, aujourd’hui; this is very disappointing. Like a number of articles in 
this same section the definitions are made in terms which are themselves in need 
of defining, and the rigid theorizing seems well removed from the practical neces- 
sities of French political and social life. The result of an inquiry by L’Institut 
Frangais d’Opinion Publique offers another method of understanding ‘la Gauche’. 
The reactions of a series of individuals, each supposedly representative of a dif- 
ferent political group, before selected photographs, news-items, and questions are 
collected and analysed; of course one wonders how representative they can be, 
particularly the young Polytechnicien who is the spokesman of the Right. 

The other two sections will probably be found more useful. In particular the 
three articles on the Front Populaire, Claude Bourdet’s article on La Politique 
Intérieure de la Résistance, Maurice Duverger on the Socialist Party, and 
Marcel Gibelin on Les syndicats et l’unité actionnaire are worth mentioning. 
There are some unexpected omissions; foreign policy receives small considera- 
tion, and there is little about the tactics of the Communist Party since 1947. 
This special number of the review must be thought of as a collection of articles, 
loosely united around a theme; some of these articles are of considerable interest 
and value. 


DouGLas JOHNSON 


Lton BLuM ou LA POLITIQUE DU JuUsTE. By Colette Audry. Paris, René 
Juilliard, 1955. 198 pp. (Les Temps Modernes.) 74” x 43”. Frs. 450. 
TuIs is a critical essay rather than a biography; in some respects it resembles a 
prosecuting counsel’s brief. Great care is taken to outline the many contradic- 
tions in Léon Blum’s career: that it was a middle-class lawyer who became the 
leader of the Socialist Party, that in the name of unity Blum led the party from 
the scission of 1920 to the disaggregation of 1940, that the man who was per- 
petually preoccupied with the theory and practice of revolution was to renounce 
revolution both in France and in Europe. Colette Audry finds the explanation 
for these contradictions by suggesting that Blum was preoccupied with the idea 
of the ‘juste’, with the ambition ‘d’étre reconnu pour un juste par le tribunal 
universel des consciences’ (p. 193), and that rather than reject this moral 
egotism, the revolutionary preferred to become a ‘réformiste’. Such an inter- 
pretation lacks evidence, and reveals a dogmatism on the part of the author 
(see for example her discussion of the ‘affaire Salengro’); yet although it is 
controversial, and at times cruel, this short essay is an intelligent treatment of a 
large and important subject. 
DouGLAs JOHNSON 


Vicny: Political Dilemma. By Paul Farmer. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. vi+376 pp. Index. 9}”x6}". 30s. 
In this book Dr Farmer discusses the motivation of the Vichy régime, breaking 
down this major problem into lesser problems such as when and why the French 
Government decided on resistance to the Axis, or whether Vichy should have 
allowed itself to become an instrument of Nazi repression. He discusses at length 
the pros and cons on each side and his summing up is always judicious and tenta- 
tive, though the argumentation tends to outweigh the positive historical content. 
Where Dr Farmer approaches specific historical problems—for example the 
question of the Rougier negotiations, the alleged ‘synarchie’, or the way in which 
Paris was liberated—he tends to be misleading because he sketches the events in 
too slight and general a fashion. He does not seem always to take all the relevant 
sources into consideration but in the absence of references criticism on this point 
is difficult. The ephemeral nature of much of what is called contemporary history 
is attributable not necessarily to the fact that it is contemporary, but to disregard 
of the ordinary rules of historical scholarship, particularly in the form of refer- 
ences to sources, which are all the more important where new ground is being 
broken. Dr Farmer’s modestly labelled ‘note on sources’, which runs to fourteen 
Q 
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pages, forms in fact a very useful bibliography and is indicative of the extent of 
his reading, though the restriction to French material seems an unnecessary 
limitation. 

ALFRED COBBAN 


COMMUNISM AND THE SPANISH CIVIL War. By David T. Cattell. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles, University of California Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. xii-+-290 pp. Bibliog. Index. (University of California Pub- 
lications in International Relations. Vol. Iv, 1955. Ed. by M. W. Graham 
and E. C. Bellquist.) 9}” x6}”. Paper bound $2.75. Cloth bound $3.75. 

FRANCO’s supporters and many others have claimed that Russia intended to set 

up a Soviet Republic in Spain as a result of her intervention in the Spanish Civil 

War. The author sets out to examine the available evidence on the subject and 


Te _. 


for the purpose has divided his analysis into two parts of which this is the first | 


volume: it is devoted to internal Spanish aspects of the question and the-extent 
to which.Communist policy was guided by a wish to achieve a Communist 
hegemony. The second volume will examine Spain’s part in Russia’s foreign 


policy. The present book traces the origins of the Civil War back to the decay H 


of Spain’s empire and concludes that domestic issues were its primary cause, 
The reader is next skilfully guided through the jungle that constitutes Spain’s 
internal politics during the Civil War period and Communist efforts to establish 
a United Front, despite their especial hatred for the Anarchists who wanted an 
immediate revolution. Although now familiar through repetition, this prototype 
of Communist tactics makes a fascinating study. The author argues convinc- 
ingly, and is supported by the evidence he presents, that although the Com- 
munists had opportunities, as in May 1937, to seize power, they did not do so, 
presumably on Russia’s explicit orders to limit action to strong resistance to 
Franco and his allies in order to support the USSR’s foreign policy of defence 
against Fascism. Mr Cattell has drawn on a wide range of sources as his foot- 
notes indicate and an extensive bibliography is included. But perhaps what most 
justifies one’s faith in the author is his readiness to admit himself baffled where 
the evidence is confused or lacking and the tentative manner in which many of 
his arguments are put forward. A glossary of the various initials used (although 
these are given in full in the index) might be a useful addition. 
D. K. M. KIRKPATRICK 


FRANCO OF Spatn. A full-length biography by S. F. A. Coles. London, Neville 
Spearman, 1955. 264 pp. Illus. Index. 82” x52”. 21s. 


It is a pity that a small portion of the year devoted by the author to work on 
this book was not spent on better planning of its arrangement and elimination of 
the constant and irritating repetitions that appear on almost every other page. 
To give only one example, details of a book by Franco and an explanation that it 
is now out of print are given on page 117 and again on page 124. Another tire- 
some feature is the detail in which the author’s connexion with people of im- 
portance is given and the constant introduction of extraneous asides which 
greatly detracts from the general effect and clarity of the whole. There is a 
marked absence of references to sources when quotations are given, as in the 
correspondence between Franco and Don Juan; on the other hand persons are 
quoted, even in one case when speaking ‘off the record’, with a freedom which 
may not always be welcomed, particularly by Embassy staff. Kipling is mis- 
quoted on p. 152. It is the Regency Council, not the Council of the Realm, which 
under the Succession Law will choose Franco’s successor and it consists of three 
members, not five as stated on page 16. Mr Coles’s interpretation of events is 
often open to question but his laudatory account of Franco includes some in- 
teresting details on his early military career, which one hopes is more accurate 
than other information given. 


D. K. M. K1rKPATRICK 
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THE REBUILDING OF ITALY: Politics and Economics 1945-55. By Muriel Grind- 
rod, London and New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955. 
vii-+269 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x52”. 21s. 


Miss GRINDROD has compiled a most competent survey of the principal political 
and economic events in Italy during the ten years after the war. Her book pro- 
vides the specialist interested in Italian affairs with a concise and useful sum- 
mary of facts. For the English reader, unaware of the gigantic strides made by 
Italy since 1943, this volume paints an altogether impressive picture. The war 
brought destruction, disintegration, and impoverishment to Italy. At its end 
industrial production was at a standstill, raw materials were lacking, roads, 
bridges, and railway lines had been destroyed, the gold reserves were low, agri- 
cultural production had declined, inflation was rife, and the authority of the 
State had collapsed. A whole generation had become unused to parliamentary 
democracy. Miss Grindrod shows how De Gasperi, the principal architect of his 
country’s recovery, was thus faced with an almost impossible task. Fascism had 
succeeded in bringing Italy to the lowest ebb since unity in 1870. Inheriting this 
legacy De Gasperi began from scratch. He undertook his task with modesty and 
patience but displayed great gifts as an administrator; thus by the time that he 
was forced into retirement he could lay claim to having restored the authority 
of the State. He built up a strong police force, which was essential to security 
in the troubled years following 1945. The index of industrial production in 1954 
was 71 per cent, and the level of activity in the manufacturing industries 65 per 
cent above 1938. Agricultural production in 1953 surpassed that of 1938 by 
16 per cent. De Gasperi was responsible for the rebuilding of the roads, bridges, 
and railways. But perhaps his greatest single triumph was that he accustomed 
the Italian people once more to the forms of parliamentary government, showing 
not only that the system worked in Italy, but that it worked more efficiently 
than Fascism. 

Miss Grindrod describes, too, how Count Sforza laid down the principal lines 
of Italian foreign policy (later followed by De Gasperi) as a result of which Italy 
allied herself unashamedly with the West, in spite of opposition both from the 
extreme Right and Left. She rightly emphasizes the part played by Senator 
(formerly President) Einaudi in the material and economic reconstruction of 
Italy. She also stresses the importance of American aid in this connexion, though 
it is sometimes forgotten that Great Britain received even more than Italy. Miss 
Grindrod lays emphasis, above all, on the policy undertaken by successive 
Italian governments of developing the backward South, here again helped by 
American aid. In addition she gives a detailed and lucid account of the different 
political parties and their relations with one another, of the Trieste question, and 
of the plans for emigration. 

As a book of reference The Rebuilding of Italy will be invaluable to the serious 
student. Perhaps the strongest lingering impression is of the successful political 
and economic recovery of Italy in face of tremendous obstacles. Her govern- 
ments have failed only to solve the problem of unemployment, and if the Vanoni 
plan is implemented this too may be remedied. 


IAN GREENLEES 


DIECI ANNI DOPO, 1945-55: Saggi sulla vita democratica italiana. By A. Bat- 
taglia and others. Bari, Laterza, 1955. xii+598 pp. Index. 8}"x5}". 
3,000 lire. 


Tus is a collection of essays on present-day Italian problems which appeared in 
April 1955 to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the end of the war and of 
the resistance struggle in Italy. Its seven authors are all men who were closely 
associated in one way or another with the resistance; though of varying back- 
grounds and shades of political complexion, they all hold the kind of Leftist and 
progressive views which found expression during the resistance and for a short 
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time after in the Action Party; some, though not all, of them belonged to that 
now scattered band. 

Given the authors’ ideals concerning the kind of new State which they hoped 
would emerge after the downfall of Fascism, it is inevitable that these essays 
should be critical in tone. For the men who held these progressive views hoped 
for a complete break with the past—not only with the Fascist past, but also with 
the spirit and type of institutions which had prevailed in pre-Fascist society. 
Theirs proved a lost cause, for they soon found themselves vastly outnumbered 
by forces pulling in two opposite directions: on the one hand the forces of con- 
formity, of ‘law and order’, as exemplified by the Christian Democrats and 
Liberals, the majority of whom aimed largely at a return to the conditions of the 
pre-Fascist State; and on the other hand the Leftist forces which held views far 
more extreme than those of the Action Party and aimed at total revolution on 
Communist lines. All hopes of a moderate revolution were soon crowded out. 

Nevertheless these essays, though by disappointed men, are not pettily carp- 
ing. Indeed in tracing the developments of the last ten years in Italian politics, 
economics, law, trade-union affairs, and cultural matters, they also provide some 
of the most constructive criticism that has been written about the Italian post- 
war scene. Of especial interest among the essays, all of which reach a high level, 
are Leo Valiani’s masterly survey of the political problem, Piero Calamandrei on 
the Constitution, and Mario Sansone on cultural matters and the influence of 
Croce. 

MURIEL GRINDROD 


WESTERN GERMANY: From Defeat to Rearmament. By Alfred Grosser. Trans, 
from the French by Richard Rees. London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. 249 pp. 
Map. Index. 7?” x52”. 18s. 


Tuis is a translation of 1’ Allemagne de l’Occident, published in 1953; it has been 
revised in general down to September 1954, with a conclusion dated April 1955. 
The author describes his book as a ‘sketch of Western Germany and its develop- 
ments’ which is ‘in many ways incomplete and superficial’ (p. 241). While it is 
neither a systematic treatise nor a history of Western Germany since the war, 
it nevertheless gives a series of impressions which build up into a perceptive and 
illuminating whole. It is probably not too much to say that the reader will learn 
more from this analysis than from most other studies of post-war Germany. It 
is possible in reading the book to detect where the author’s sympathies lie but 
he does not allow them unduly to colour his judgements. His conclusions are 
that continued emphasis on ‘German rearmament as the test of Western soli- 
darity’ is likely to have disastrous repercussions: that the ill-effects of the 
rearmament dispute on relations between France and Germany will be cured 
only if the two countries can combine on constructive tasks in Europe and 
Africa. Further, ‘every act or failure to act by every individual, whether 
German or French or American, has repercussions in every other country’: and 
‘no one has the right to observe Germany as a disinterested spectator’ (p. 243). 
HELEN LIDDELL 


Two PosTtWAR RECOVERIES OF THE GERMAN Economy. By Horst Menders- 
hausen. Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Company, 1955. 130 pp. 
Tables. (Contributions to Economic Analysis. No. 8. Ed. by J. Tinbergen, 
P. J. Verdoorn, and H. J. Witteveen.) 83” x52”. Glds. 12. 

ALTHOUGH there is no lack of literature describing both the German economic 

recovery after the first world war and that following the second world war, a 

systematic comparison of these two periods provides some interesting sidelights 

on a topical subject. 
The author of the present essay has compared the different aspects of econo- 


mic progress during the two periods 1919-28 and 1945-53. He quotes figures 
which show the extent to which the achievements in the Federal Republic have 
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exceeded those in the Weimar Republic in production, total national income, 
and foreign trade, comparing also such indicators as the course of employment, 
investment, and consumption. While the study does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive, it does put forward tentatively similarities and differences in the economic 
situation and in governmental policies during the various phases of the two 
German recoveries: the open inflation after the first world war and the suppressed 
one after the second world war, each followed by a currency reform (in 1923 and 
1948), and a subsequent period of ‘fresh deployment’. In the words of the 
author: ‘The fact that market economy was set free to function after 1948 was 
one pillar of the great post-war-11 recovery; the fact that it arrived less dis- 
credited and proceeded under a deeper cushioning of redistribution and govern- 
ment guidance than in the 1920’s, was a second pillar. External factors may be 
said to have provided the third’ (p. 124). 


MARIANNE GELLNER 


THE EAsT GERMAN RISING 17TH JUNE 1953. By Stefan Brant. Foreword by 
John Hynd. Trans. and adapted by Charles Wheeler from the original Ger- 
man edition. London, Thames & Hudson, 1955. 202 pp. Illus. 8?” x52”. 
18s. 


The East German Rising is a much improved version of its German original, Der 
Aufstand (reviewed in this Journal in January 1956). The text has been cut by 
about one-third, repetitions and crudities eliminated, and the quality of the 
photographs improved. The narrative has been brought up to date by a short 
analysis of recent developments. 

The author is convinced that ‘there will not be another East German rising’ 
(p. 201). Having tried to overthrow the East German puppet régime in the 
belief that the Russians were about to sacrifice Ulbricht and his followers, and 
having been bitterly disillusioned by their failure, the people had only one hope 
left: the belief that the West was firmly on their side. If this faith were ever to 
be betrayed, the will to resist Communist encroachments would die. 

The foreword by John Hynd rightly states that the rising was an event with- 
out precedent in a totalitarian State. 


DONALD DE HIRSCH 


GERMAN SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 1905-17: The Development of the Great Schism. 
By Carl E. Schorske. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1955. xili+358 pp. Index. (Harvard His- 
torical Studies. Published under the Direction of the Department of History 
from the Income of The Paul Revere Frothingham Bequest. Vol. Lxv.) 
83” x5”. 45s. 

AFTER Joseph A. Berlau’s book on The German Social Democratic Party 1914- 

192I (1949) this is a most welcome exposition of the formative period in which 

the party changed from an unbusiness-like ‘Gesinnungsgemeinschaft’ without 

typewriter or telephone (p. 124) into a real bureaucratic hierarchy with Friedrich 

Ebert as the organizing secretary. The book gives in a subtle and brilliant analy- 

sis not only the actual history with its conflicts between the Right and Left wings 

of the party, further complicated by Bernstein’s ‘revisionism’, but it makes a 

more general contribution to the almost inevitable internal problems of a radical 

party gradually becoming ‘respectable’, an aspect which contains some interest- 

ing lessons for developments nearer home. A Bibliographical Essay (pp. 331- 

52) gives a very useful evaluation of the literary sources. Thumbnail sketches of 

persons like Rosa Luxemburg, Liebknecht the younger, Bernstein, Ebert, Noske, 

Hugo Haase, Scheidemann, show how early most of them made their mark in 

the activities of the party. The whole story is told with constant relation to the 

impact of the Russian developments and against the background of Germany’s 
general history, in which also the mercurial personality of Count Biilow and the 
effect of his unprincipled policy are not neglected. But it should perhaps be 
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pointed out that the admittedly formidable Herr v. Oldenburg-Januschau (with 
his slogan ‘Vox populi vox Rindvieh’) did not want to ‘shoot’ the Reichstag (p, 
168) but only shut it up. 

E. ROSENBAUM 


THE HOovER LIBRARY COLLECTION ON GERMANY, By Hildegard R. Boeninger, 
Foreword by C. Easton Rothwell. Stanford, California, The Hoover Insti- 
tute and Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, Stanford University; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1955. vi+56 pp. (Collection Survey, 
No. 2.) 9” x6”. $1. 8s. 


SINCE its foundation in 1919 the Hoover library has been building up its collec- 
tion on German politics from 1871 to the present day and it is now one of the 
richest in the world. This pamphlet is not a bibliography but a discussion of the 
library’s holdings and is intended to indicate its strengths and weaknesses to 
research workers. 

D. HAMERTON 


NUREMBERG: German Views of the War Trials. Ed. by Wilbourn E. Benton and 
Georg Grimm. Dallas, Southern Methodist University Press, 1955. vii-+-232 
pp. Bibliog. 8?” 52”. $4. 

THE editors of the book under review have performed the useful task of collect- 

ing in one convenient volume the comments of a number of German lawyers on 

the trial of the major German war criminals before the International Military 

Tribunal. The authors of some of the essays and addresses were themselves 

concerned with the Nuremberg Trial or with one or other of the subsequent 

proceedings in the capacity of defence counsel, and their views are therefore of 
more than usual interest. 

The contributions, as is only to be expected, are of unequal quality, and some 
are more and some less biased. Of the latter, the address read by Dr Hans Ehard, 
Minister-President of Bavaria, at a meeting of German lawyers in Munich in 
June 1948, is a good example of a reasoned approach to this controversial sub- 
ject. Most of the authors of the essays contained in the book under review would 
appear to regard a code of international criminal law and the establishment of an 
international criminal court as prerequisites of orderly proceedings of this kind 
in the future, a view which is shared by many non-German lawyers. On the 
other hand, we occasionally find German writers—including some of the authors 
of these essays—advocating the application of the national law of the defendants, 
instead of international law. That this would be a retrograde step, and indeed 
would in practice allow most crimes of this kind to go unpunished, is now 
generally acknowledged. In conclusion it may be doubted whether the material 
contained in this book, interesting though it is, conveys an accurate picture of 
German public opinion generally, the selection having been made from the view 
expressed by the more responsible German writers. ; 

F. HoniG 


Harvest OF Hate: The Nazi Program for the Destruction of the Jews of Europe. 
By Léon Poliakov. Foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr. Syracuse University 
Press; New York, The American Jewish Committee, 1954. xiii+338 pp. 
Map. Index. 8}” 5%”. $3.75. 

Tue Nazis, with extraordinary German method, kept a carefully documented 

record of their worst outrages, including the extermination of millions of Jews, 

Slavs, and other ‘enemies’ of the Germans. These documents, Cabinet minutes, 

correspondence between officials, and diaries of officials, fell into the hands of the 

Allies, and can now be the subject of thorough study. They were used in the 

Nuremberg Trials and have since been material for historians. This book is 

translated from the French, and is published by the American Jewish Committee. 

M. Poliakov sets out the grim story unemotionally, starting with the first con- 
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ception of genocide before the outbreak of the second world war, and passing to 
the expulsion of the Jewish population from Western Europe to reservations in 
Eastern Europe, and then to the systematic massacres in the death camps in the 
East. He sets out also minor mitigations of the policy of massacre, e.g. in Italy, 
where numbers of the refugees were saved by a sympathetic population that 
refused to co-operate in ‘the final solution’. He ends with reflections on the 
reactions to this genocide of the people of Europe, the Germans themselves, the 
Christian Church, and the Jewish communities in the West. A giim but 
thoughtful book. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


CHURCH AND STATE IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Historically, Juridically and Theo- 
logically Documented. By Ludvik Némec. New York, Vantage Press, 1955. 
xiv-+577 pp. Illus. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5?”. $5. 


TuIs book contains an enormous amount of material about events in Czecho- 
slovakia since the end of the second world war and more especially since the 
Communist coup d’état there in February 1948. For those who wish to follow the 
developments in detail the book will be a mine of information. The cynical way 
in which the Communist government set out to break the Roman Catholic 
Church, while at the same time proclaiming freedom of religion, is irrefutably 
demonstrated. In Czechoslovakia the Catholic Church is the main bulwark 
against the tyranny and oppression of its present rulers, and in standing for its 
own principles the Church is fighting for all who love freedom. The behaviour 
of Archbishop Beran and other Catholic leaders has been firm but conciliatory 
in all matters which did not affect the essentials of their faith, but nothing 
would cheat the politicians of their determination to liquidate the leadership of 
the Church. ‘ 

The book would be better if the first 177 pages of history were omitted. As 
history they are of no value and they will do much to prevent the perceptive 
reader from ever reaching the main part of the story. 

The style of the whole book is deplorable, and is in parts so bad as to be 
meaningless. For example (p.'356) : ‘His dependence from the State will be proved 
by the needed certification of the official doctor of medicine’. Plainly the author 
does not know enough about the English language for his purpose. It is also a 
pity that among the many authentic documents are some whose reliability must 
be doubted, such as that (p. 274) purporting to emanate from a conference 
attended by Andrei Vishinsky and the leading Czech politicians. Apart from 
several phrases which do not ring true, it contains the surprising statement that 
there is no Orthodox Church in Poland or Hungary. 

H. M. WappAms 


CHURCH AND STATE: Behind the Iron Curtain. Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, with an Introduction on the Soviet Union. Prepared 
under the general editorship of Vladimir Gsovski. New York, Praeger for 
the Mid-European Studies Center of the Free Europe Committee, 1955. 
xxxi+311 pp. Bibliog. Index. (Research Studies of the Mid-European 
Law Project at the Library of Congress.) 83” x 5}”. $5. 


CzECHOSLOVAKIA, Hungary, Poland, and Roumania are the countries ex- 
amined in this book: Bulgaria, Albania, and East Germany are not mentioned 
and the Soviet Union is considered in the introduction by the editor. The main 
countries themselves are dealt with by writers of their respective nationalities 
and the whole study is sponsored by the Mid-European Studies Center of the 
Free Europe Committee. 

The treatment of each country follows the same pattern, evidently chosen in 
order to give the greatest possible clarity and detachment in the setting forth of 
each situation. Care has been taken to state the facts and to reduce the inter- 
pretation of them to the minimum so as to avoid controversial opinion. The 
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sections carry translations of important documents and summaries of the legal 
position before and after the war. 

There is here much useful information in readily accessible form though a 
rather more extended consideration of the situations might have made the pub- 
lication more worth while. In particular the Orthodox Church of Roumania 
would have provided an interesting subject for longer examination. The general 
pattern of each country is remarkably similar and is evidently based on experi- 
ence in the Soviet Union. A most important fact which becomes crystal clear in 
these accounts is that the formal legal position of the Churches (or anybody else) 
in relation to the State means relatively little when the basic conception of 
justice has gone. When the rights of the person before the law have disappeared 
every man and every institution is at the mercy of tyranny and misrule. 

There are some points which are open to criticism even within the narrow 
limits set for the book. An account of the Church in Czechoslovakia can hardly 
be considered complete without mention of Archbishop Beran. Some distinctions 
would be desirable between changes which are no more than normal practice in 
other States and those which are deliberate invasions of the rights accorded in 
all civilized societies. The English is by no means impeccable. 

The editor’s introduction on religion in the Soviet Union is somewhat inade- 
quate and his conclusions exaggeratedly unfavourable. But the book will prove 
useful for its careful summary of the main facts of developments in the four 
other countries mentioned and for its documentation. 

H. M. WAppDAms 


ForcED LABOR IN THE ‘PEOPLE’s DEMOCRACIES’. Ed. by Richard K. Carlton. 
Research and Analysis by Andrew G. Caranfil and others. Legal material 
supplied by the Mid-European Law Project of the Library of Congress. New 
York, Praeger for the Mid-European Studies Center of the Free Europe 
Committee, 1955. vi+248 pp. Maps. 8”x5}”. $3. 

Tuis document contains the evidence gathered by the International League for 

the Rights of Man on the subject of forced labour in Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 

Roumania, Bulgaria, Poland, and Yugoslavia, presented as a supplement to its 

statement (28 March 1955) to the Secretary-General of the United Nations, under 

Resolution 524 (xvit) of the Economic and Social Council. The situation in 

Albania is not dealt with, but the Chinese regulations on ‘Reform through 

Labour of Criminals’ are given in an appendix. Here is assembled all the relevant 

information available—and it is considerable—on the legal provisions governing 

‘corrective labour’, the location of camps, the work performed, and the conditions 

prevailing. The scope and effect of the ‘new course’ amnesties are also examined. 

Information on this form of labour in Yugoslavia, however, is scanty, and, since 

this is the only Communist country giving official figures of ‘persons deprived of 

liberty’ and the only one to comply with the questionnaire of the UN-ILO Ad 

Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, this supports the Yugoslav claim that it 

plays no essential role there. 

The detailed factual information is preceded by some general conclusions 
and a most interesting discussion of the inadequacy of the definition of forced 
labour contained in the ILO’s Convention No. 29, on the basis of which the 
people’s democracies are able to claim that they do not employ forced labour. 

HuGo DEWAR 


La SLOVAQUIE DANS LE DRAME DE L’EuROPE. Histoire Politique de 1918 a 1950. 
By Joseph A. Mikus. Preface by Paul Lesourd. Paris, Les Iles d’Or, 1955. 
475 pp. Bibliog. Index. 84”x5}”. Frs. 1,350. 


M. Mikus is a strong, not to say perfervid, Slovak nationalist, who regards 
Czechs as only one degree less repugnant than Hungarians. As his outlook is, so 
far as can be judged, that of a considerable proportion of those Slovaks who are 
in a position to voice their true feelings, a presentation of the Slovak case from 
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this angle is valuable in itself. This apart, M. Mikus’ book has certain merits. It 
reproduces some useful documentary material, including the Slovak Memoran- 
dum to the Peace Conference of 1919, President BeneS’ offer to the Slovak 
People’s Party of 22 September 1938, and Mgr Tiso’s account, as rendered to the 
Slovak Parliament on 14 March 19309, of his famous interview of the night before 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop. But the book as a whole is written with only 
mediocre skill. It is unfair and intemperate. Its historical description, especially 
of the inter-war period, is marred by distortions, some errors, and remarkable 
gaps (this section, for instance, omits all mention of the Tuka trial, the only 
reference to which is a later and parenthetical one). The sections dealing with 
events during the war and after it are more valuable, since some of the material 
given here is almost or quite inaccessible to the ordinary reader, But even these 
leave the reader with a sense of profound irritation. If only the author had 
devoted more of his space to recording facts and less to expatiating on the wicked- 
ness of nearly everyone except his own kind of Slovak ! 
C. A. MACARTNEY 


CzEcH TRAGEDY. By Glorney Bolton. London, Watts, 1955. xii+240 pp. 
Index. 83” x5}". 21s. 

Mr GLorNEY BOLTON calls his book ‘a personal study of three remarkable 

leaders, Thomas Masaryk, Edward Bene and Jan Masaryk’. Their three lives 

covered the span of Czechoslovak independence from its remarkable foundation 

by a sixty-year-old University Professor to its strangulation between East and 

West in ten years of brutal European history. 

The events between 1938 and 1948 have cast their shadows so far into the 
past that it is difficult now to recall what Thomas Masaryk was talking about 
when he said to Karel Capek: ‘Perhaps in fifty years, our times will appear to 
people living in them in such a haze of splendour that they will almost envy us.’ 
The haze of splendour of the Czechoslovak Republic has still to be described. Mr 
Bolton treads the familiar path of Czechoslovak problems and the errors which 
led to their double enslavement first to Germany and then to Russia. No new 
facts came to light in this study; the main events have all been described more 
precisely and in greater detail elsewhere. The angle of approach, however, is 
original and interesting. The portraits of the three main actors in the Czech 
tragedy are vivid, critical, and sympathetic, but this approach would be a 
dangerous one for a serious historian. We have the authority of Sir Winston 
Churchill for the view that a different decision by Bene§ at the time of Munich 
would have altered the course of history, but it is fantastic to suggest, as Mr 
Bolton suggests, that had Jan Masaryk stood up to Soviet pressure in Moscow 
in July 1947 his government could have accepted Marshall aid and realigned 
themselves with the West. 

As a description, however, of the climate of opinion in Europe and among 
Czech leaders in particular during the first half of this century, Mr Bolton’s book 
has some value for the future student of this period. 

SHIELA GRANT DUFF 


HisTORY OF MODERN SLOVAKIA. By Jozef Lettrich. New York, Praeger; Lon- 
don, Free Czechoslovak Press, 1955. 329 pp. Illus. Map. Bibliog. Index. 
83” x5}". $5. 35s. 
Tuts book is really an account of the political history of Slovakia since 1918 and 
in particular since 1938 and cannot claim to be a history of modern Slovakia in 
the true sense of the word. The survey of the years before 1918 is a mere con- 
densation of the usual secondary sources. 
However, the series of complicated events which followed the first world war 
is fairly clearly presented and the book provides valuable background material 
for the student of recent developments in Eastern Europe. Considering that Dr 
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Lettrich himself played an important part in many of the events he describes, a 
remarkably objective note is struck throughout. 

In discussing the unfortunate story of Czech-Slovak relations between the 
wars, the author presents the Slovak case moderately, but convincingly, although 
some of the issues are over-simplified. It emerges, however, that the 1918 Pitts- 
burgh agreement was violated by the Czech side and it is also obvious that 
Czech officials held on for far too long to their jobs in Slovakia, thus preventing 
the new Slovak intelligentsia, created by the educational progress achieved by 
the Czechoslovak State, from finding a positive outlet for their ambitions, which 
were channelled into the dangerous game of political opposition. 

Dr Lettrich gives a most lucid account of German and Slovak Separatist 
intrigues which led to the break-up of the Czecho-Slovak Republic in 1939. The 
little-known, but truly epic story of the 1944 Slovak Rising is very well told, 
although nothing basically new is added to our knowledge, despite the prominent 
part played by the author in this episode. The story of Communist double- 
dealing, which resembles the Soviet attitude at the time of the Warsaw Rising, 
is clearly presented. Similarly the description of events leading up to the 1948 
Communist coup d’état is satisfactory, except for the failure to clarify the close 
connexion between developments in Prague and Bratislava. The uninitiated 
reader is thus easily lost in a maze of unrelated names and events. 

The book’s major shortcoming is the over-estimation of Slovak opposition to 
the Tiso régime, although no one would attempt to denigrate the courage of 
those who resisted. Dr Lettrich appears to be arguing against his own view 
when he rightly describes the execution of Tiso in 1947 as a political blunder, 
If he had been detested in Slovakia as he is made out to be in this book, his 
execution would surely have been popular. A new and interesting issue is raised 
by the author’s assertion that President Bene promised to reprieve Tiso before 
his trial had even started, and that this promise was not kept. BeneS was a stick- 
ler for legality and not the man to make this sort of promise and it is unfortunate 
that Dr Lettrich provides no evidence in support of this statement. 

The final section on current emigré activities seems superfluous as it adds 
nothing to the history of modern Slovakia. The origin of some of the documents 
is not made clear and the illustrations, although most interesting, are poor in 
quality. There is an index, which consists entirely of names of persons. 

O. Pick 


THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF POLAND: I919-50. By J. Taylor. New York, 
Ithaca, Cornell University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1952. 
xiv-+222 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $3.75. 245. 


Mr TayLor’s book is primarily an account, well-balanced and sympathetic, of 
the endeavours of a Polish generation to make an integrated entity of a territory 
which for well over a century had been dismembered and ruled by different 
foreign political and economic raisons d’état. Its achievements and failures have 
been shown by the writer in the context of basic problems it had to face. Proper 
emphasis has been placed on the fundamental malaise: the heavy population 
pressure on land, partly the cause and effect of deficient capital accumulation. 
The impact of autarkic trends in the inter-war world has been correctly 
appraised ; it restricted both the outflow of the Polish population surplus and the 
inflow of foreign capital needed to employ the people productively at home. The 
author seems to subscribe to that school of thought which believes that the 
deflationary policies of the ‘’thirties’ severely handicapped Poland’s economic 
progress, but rightly allows for the limitations imposed on the economic policies 
of a nation with still fresh memories of the astronomical inflation in the 
“’twenties’. 

The sub-title promises the reader a history of Polish economic developments 
over the three decades ending in 1950; but the structural changes and economic 
happenings since the second world war have been sketched out in only one chap- 
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ter (chapter 13). It can serve only as a first introduction, albeit a useful one, to 
an analysis of the period of dynamic Soviet-patterned industrialization, and the 
sacrifices, political and economic, by which it has been purchased. 

ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 


THE SOVIET SEIZURE OF SUBCARPATHIAN RUTHENIA. By F. Nemec and V. 
Moudry. Toronto, William B. Anderson, 1955. ix+375 pp. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” x6}”. $4.75. 

TuIs is an interesting contribution, largely first-hand, to the history of a small 
but important episode in the Soviet Union’s planned advance towards the domi- 
nation of Central Europe. Mr Nemec, a Czech Socialist, was sent to Moscow in 
1944 as Government Delegate to be ready to enter whatever part of Czecho- 
slovakia was first liberated and there to establish a civilian administration, 
‘Liberation’, as it happened, came first to Ruthenia, but when Mr Nemec had, 
not without difficulty, reached that province, he found his efforts to carry out 
his commission consistently blocked by the Soviet military authorities, who were 
engaged in preparing for the annexation of the province to the USSR, allegedly 
at the request of the local population. Mr Nemec describes the manoeuvres of 
the Soviet authorities and of their agents in some detail until the inevitable end. 
In a postscript he discusses the crucial question whether President BeneS offered 
or promised Ruthenia to Stalin in 1943, or at any other time. President BeneS 
himself is, unfortunately, an inconclusive witness, as he appears to have given 
directly contrary versions of what he did in different quarters. Mr Nemec thinks 
that he did promise Ruthenia to Stalin, but on the understanding that the trans- 
fer was to take place formally at the Peace Conference. 

The book contains a large number of documents from the files which Mr 
Nemec brought back with him when his mission had been concluded. These 
have been translated and edited by M. Moudry, who also contributes an intro- 
ductory chapter giving the history of Ruthenia before 1944. This adds nothing 
to existing knowledge, but is written readably without very marked bias. 

C. A. MACARTNEY 


UKRAINIAN NATIONALISM 1939-45. By John A. Armstrong. New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 
xiv-+322 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (Studies of the Russian Institute.) 
ot” x6}”. $5. 40s. 

SomE few years ago another American scholar, Mr Reshetar, devoted an able 

study to the attempt to establish an independent Ukrainian State after the down- 

fall of Tsarism. Now Mr Armstrong’s book takes up the same theme for the 
years of the second world war. The forces in play were not perhaps so numerous 
as in the earlier period—there was, after all, only one Russian Government— 
nor was their interaction so complex. Interest therefore attaches largely to the 
internal vicissitudes of the Ukrainian Nationalist movement which, even with 

Mr Armstrong’s firm guidance, are fairly bewildering. The chief impression to 

emerge, again, despite the vigour, courage, and flexibility of its leaders, is of 

something artificial in the entire movement, a litterateur’s dream clothing the 
ambitions of romantic politicians rather than a deep-rooted national reality. 

‘The essential mass [of Ukrainians] remained uncommitted’ (p. 288). 

Necessarily, the story consists in part in tracing German policy, usually 
brutal and ill-judged. Mr Armstrong does not subscribe entirely to the fashion- 
able thesis of attributing the horrors of German occupation to the civilian 
authorities alone: the Wehrmacht is not exonerated from responsibility for some 
of the worst features of the eastern campaign. 

Another widespread belief is also punctured. It is made quite clear that the 
partisan movement in the Ukraine did not originate in spontaneous local 
patriotism: for the most part it was instigated by political officers of the Red 
Army, and local Communist and security officials. But the behaviour of the 
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Germans soon deprived the inhabitants of any reason to resist the return of the 
Russians. 

Mr Armstrong has done his work with impressive thoroughness: his deep 
interest in the subject has not distorted his judgement, or led him to minimize 
in any way the shortcomings and the failure of the movement he has chronicled. 

JANE DEGRAS 


EIN TAGEBUCH AUS POMMERN 1945-46. Part 1. Bonn, Der Bundesministerium 
fiir Vertriebene, 1955. (Dokumentation der Vertreibung der Deutschen aus 
Ost-Mitteleuropa. Ed. by Theodor Schieder.) 128 pp. Maps. 9}” x6}. 
DM 5.50. 

Tuls is a diary kept from early March to late July 1945, and then less regularly 

up to April 1946, by a certain Frau von Normann who lived in eastern Pomerania: 

she and her family were expelled from there by the Poles after her husband had 
been taken off by Russian soldiers never to return. Parts of this diary have 
appeared among the reports already published by the Ministry for Refugees in 
this series. Like all German publications of the kind, the diary focuses attention 
upon German suffering at Russian and Polish hands at the end of the war with- 
out any indication of what the others had previously endured at German hands. 

Both the one and the other were on a fearful scale. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


NEWSPAPERS IN DENMARK. By Svend Thorsen. Cophenhagen, Det Danske 

Selskab, 1953. 171 pp. Illus. Index. (Danish Information Handbooks.) 

82” x52”. No price. 
Tuis book, published by the Danish Institute for Information about Denmark 
and cultural co-operation with other countries, is the first comprehensive survey 
of the history and present structure of the Danish press which has come out in 
English. The survey is not confined to the history and structure of the Danish 
press, however; it also shows the influence which developments in the world 
outside had on Danish journalism and on Danish journalists and it is interesting 
to learn that Denmark’s oldest newspaper—Berlingske Tidende—was founded as 
early as 1749 and by 1848 had already a century-old tradition to live up to. A 
good deal of space is devoted to the part played by the press, and especially by 
the ‘underground press’, during the German occupation of Denmark in the 
second world war. The number of illegal published news-sheets was estimated 
to have been between 225 and 250, most of them appearing monthly or fort- 
nightly, and a total of about 26 million copies were distributed, despite a serious 
set-back in 1944 when the Nazis found eighteen underground printing offices in 
one swoop. A study of this reference book should be useful to all interested in 
the part a well organized national press plays in the life and development of a 
democratic country. 

AGNES H. Hicks 


IcELAND: Old-New Republic. A Survey of its History, Life, and Physical 
Aspects. By Amy Elizabeth Jensen. New York, Exposition Press, 1954. 
362 pp. Index. 8}”x5}”. $5. 
In twenty-seven short chapters the author surveys Icelandic history, geography, 
flora and fauna, the inhabitants of the country, their literature, religion and 
education, their economy and social organization, their pastimes and health, 
their transport, sources of power and housing, their parliamentary institutions, 
commerce, and position in the world today. The book has an index but no 
bibliography. Judging by the number of errors in Icelandic proper names, the 
author appears to be unfamiliar with the Icelandic language. 
The least adequate part of the book is that dealing with the history of the 
country. There is not much understanding of the true situation of the first 
settlers in the country in the sentence: ‘Loving freedom, this choice group of 
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men, picturesquely dressed, crossed the seas in their artistic galleys’ (p. 16). 
The chapters on modern social life are better informed and more rewarding if 
one can pick one’s way through the mass of superfluous adjectives. The sketch 
of Iceland’s position as a neutral nation embroiled willy-nilly in world affairs 
during and since the last war is notably clear and economical. 

The author has diligently amassed a great many facts, but throughout her 
enthusiasm seems greater ihan her understanding. 

P. G. Foote 


THE GOVERNMENT OF SWEDEN. From the Swedish Manuscript by Sarah V. 
Thorelli and Milton Williams. By Nils Andrén. Stockholm, The Swedish 
Institute; London, Bailey Bros., 1955. 119 pp. Map. Illus. 8”x5}”. 
Kr. 6.75. 7s. 6d. 


Tuts booklet is a detailed and careful study of the economic and social back- 
ground of the political system in Sweden, of the history and present importance 
of the political parties, of the structure, functions, and procedure of the Riksdag, 
and concludes with a chapter on the government and public administration. 
Its publication in English is to be welcomed, as it is a useful reference book for 
all interested in Sweden. 


AGNEs H. HIcks 


USSR 


Russta’s SOVIET Economy. 2nd ed. By Harry Schwartz. New York, Prentice- 
Hall; London, Bailey Bros. & Swinfen, 1954. xx-+682 pp. Maps. Charts, 
Tables. Index. 84” x52”. $9. 72s. 

Tuis second edition (the first edition was reviewed in the January 1953 issue 

of this Journal, p. 108) of the most useful vade-mecum to the Soviet economy 

yet published in English, will be widely welcomed by the increasing number of 
people seeking accurate information within the covers of one book on this com- 
plex and controversial subject. “The basic Skeleton’ of the first 1951 edition has 
been retained but new material dealing with developments from mid-1950 to 

mid-1954 has been added and analysed as well as data such as the secret Soviet 

Economic Plan for 1941 which was not originally available to Mr Schwartz. 

The crucial subject of Russia’s Communist future is discussed in a revealing 
and very opportune last chapter. Both Marxist theorists and Soviet propaganda 
avoid precise discussion of the exact per capita production of essential com- 
modities required to satisfy the Soviet population’s ‘needs’ under Communism, 
while insisting on the inevitability and the imminence of Communism. Mr 
Schwartz attempts to give an answer on the basis of the American standard of 
living in 1953 and the Soviet estimated population in 1970 of about 260 millions. 

The enormity of the tasks still confronting the Soviet leaders both in agri- 
culture and industry, if they are to achieve this level, becomes immediately 
obvious from his table (p. 650). For example, in the area of food production, if 
the Soviet per capita consumption of the major grains were to be brought up to 
the 1946 American output by 1970, the present Soviet production would have 
to be doubled in seventeen years, ‘a stupendous feat’, ‘most unlikely of accom- 
plishment’, according to Mr Schwartz. His considered views on the economic 
feasibility of Communism are worth quoting verbatim; for few in the Western 
world have tackled this problem with so much knowledge and common sense: 


As one surveys the enormous progress that would have to be made by 1970 to 
achieve even the minimum level of abundance that might make a Communist system 
of distribution practical, it seems most unlikely that it can be done. . . . When one 
takes into account the insatiability of human desires the increasing differentiation 
among Soviet consumers and income recipients, the great stratification of Soviet 
Society and the official derogation of egalitarianism, it would not be surprising if 
the dream of Communism in this country proved to be a hollow vain hope... 


(p. 652). 
C.G. 
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LENIN AND His Rivats: The Struggle for Russia’s Future, 1898-1906. By 
Donald W. Treadgold. London, Methuen, 1955. 291 pp. Index. 9}” x6}’, 
35S. 

In this work, Mr Treadgold has made a most valuable contribution to the poli- 

tical history of Tsarist Russia. He deals with the years immediately preceding 

and following the 1905 Revolution when for the first time political parties were 
formed and actively opposed Tsarism with their respective programmes and 
slogans. Bolshevik historians have thoroughly bedevilled this period, by distort- 
ing events and vilifying Lenin’s socialist ‘rivals’: the SR’s, the Mensheviks and 

Kadets and their leaders, while non-Russian historians have devoted relatively 

little attention to it. As the origins of organized political life in Russia are of the 

greatest interest, Mr Treadgold’s Russian historical scholarship, industry and 
perspicacity have been well employed in restoring the real image of this period 
from the murk of Soviet obloquy. 

From his study, some interesting facts emerge regarding the characteristics 
of political leadership and parties in Russia before the Bolshevik monopoly of 
power was established in 1917. In the first place, the high intellectual quality 
of the leadership of the socialist and liberal groups is remarkable. Equally 
remarkable, if unfortunate for practical political results, was the Russian pre- 
occupation with ‘apriorism’ and apriorist patterns of analysis in any political 
situation (p. 262) and the tendency to form splinter groups on the slightest pro- 
vocation. In their intellectuality and their disastrous inability to compose 
differences within a political group, the embryonic Russian political parties 
present a sharp contrast to the temper of British politics. The history of the 
Russian emigrés since 1917 unfortunately suggests that ‘splitting’ and all the 
political weakness it brings in its train is an endemic trait of Russian political 
life. 

Mr Treadgold seldom refers the particular events he is studying to the general 
framework of contemporary Russian history. This is unfortunate in this re- 
viewer’s opinion. As a result, his valuable study loses somewhat in depth and 
also in intelligibility for all save the expert reader; ‘the common reader’, in- 
terested in exploring the pre-Bolshevik political life of Russia, must often lack 
essential clues to Mr Treadgold’s story. 

C. G. 


Tue Soviet Fitm Inpustry. By Paul Babitsky and John Rimberg. Foreword 
by Alex Inkeles. New York, Praeger for the Research Program on the 
USSR, 1955. xi+377 pp. Tables. Index. (No. 12 of the Studies of the 
Research Program on the USSR and No. 37 of Praeger Publications in 
Russian History and World Communism.) 8?” x53”. $5.50. 


Mr RIMBERG, of the Russian Research Center at Harvard, has collaborated in 
this book with Mr Babitsky, a Soviet-Russian refugee who wrote film scenarios 
in Kiev and Moscow for fifteen years. The history of the Soviet film industry 
and the organization of Soviet film production are described in the well-docu- 
mented way which one has come to expect of the Research Center’s products. 
Almost a third of the whole book consists of translated documents and indexes. 
Mr Babitsky adds life to the story by the chapters on film studios and on scenario 
writing, which are entirely his. Mr Rimberg contributes his own analysis of the 
social character of heroes and villains as portrayed on the Soviet screen at 
different periods. One is once again left with the impression, as so often in 
accounts of Soviet production, that it is remarkable that results should be 
achieved at all out of the tangles of political administration; at the same time 
one is allowed to see, as the preface suggests, ‘the momentary flash of light with 
its potential for a brighter future which inhered in the activities, even under 
Soviet conditions, of men of unusual promise and capacity’. 

WRIGHT W. MILLER 
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Die VERFASSUNGS-GESE1ZGEBUNG DES SOWJETSTAATES. Eine Sammlung von 
Dokumenten. Foreword by Heinz Engelbert. Berlin, VEB Deutscher 
Zentralverlag for the Deutsches Institut fiir Rechtswissenschaft, 1955. 141 
pp. Tables. 8}” x5?”. DM 7.10. 

THERE are five documents in this book: the 1918 constitution of the RSFSR, 

the 1924 and 1937 constitutions of the USSR, Stalin’s 1936 draft constitution, 

and the decree on the electoral system ratified by the Supreme Soviet in January 

1950, each illustrated in the appendix by diagrams. 

JANE DEGRAS 


THE HisToRY OF A SOVIET COLLECTIVE FARM. By Fedor Belov. New York, 
Praeger for the Research Program on the USSR, 1955. xiii+237 pp. 
Index. 84” x5}”. $5.50. 

THE author was a peasant in the Ukraine, who became an officer during the war 

and afterwards held the post of chairman of his collective farm. He came into 

conflict with the authorities in 1949 over their demand for additional grain 
deliveries, and his refusal to co-operate led to his recall to the army, and in due 
course to an opportunity to escape to the West. He can therefore describe the 
many problems of one who actually had to run a collective farm, and this gives 
the book a unique quality, the more so as the author concentrates on recollection 
of facts, and not on either philosophizing or vituperation. He tells of the severe 
damage caused by the war, of the harsh unfairness of the party authorities’ 
attitude to peasant interests, of frequent evasion of regulations (in which farm 
officials often connived with the peasants), of petty corruption, and much else 
besides. The present difficulties of Soviet farming, and some of the measures 
designed to overcome them, will be better understood after reading this book. 
It is valuable background material. 


A. NOVE 


SovieT ENCOUNTER. By Rear-Admiral Peltier. London, Geoffrey Bles, 1955. 
xi+244 pp. Illus. Maps. 8?” x53”. 18s. 
REAR-ADMIRAL PELTIER spent over four years in the Soviet Union as Naval 
Attaché to the French Embassy. Speaking fluent Russian, and accompanied by 
a daughter with similar qualifications, he was able to take the fullest advantage 
of his official and unofficial contacts, and of journeys which took him as far as 
Omsk. His book is pleasantly inspired by French humanity rather than the 
political axe-grinding so common in books of this kind, and if he does not suc- 
ceed in building up such a careful picture as his American confrére Admiral 
Stevens achieved in his own book, he leaves one with quite a sense of intimate 
acquaintance with everyday life in Soviet Russia. He is particularly interesting 
in showing how well informed many Russians are about the past and present of 
Western countries, and how tenacious and rational they can be in arguments 
based on such knowledge. 
WRIGHT W. MILLER 


COLLECTED Works oF J. V. STALIN. Vol. 13. July 1930—January 1934. By 
J. V. Stalin. Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing House; London, 
Lawrence & Wishart, 1955. xviii+-427 pp. 8” x5}”. 5s. 

THE two major items in this volume are the report on the results of the first 

five-year plan to the Central Committee of the Communist Party in January 

1933, and the report to the Party Congress a year later. The English edition has 

now caught up with the Russian, which ceased or suspended publication in 1951. 

JANE DEGRAS 


NoTES FOR A JOURNAL. By Maxim Litvinov. Introduction by E. H. Carr. 
London, Andre Deutsch, 1955. 303 pp. Index. 84” x5}”. 18s. 


Ir is unlikely that any serious attention would have been given to these notes for 
a journal, which as is known, had originally been unsuccessfully hawked round 
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Paris publishers, if Mr Carr had not confounded the critics by recommending 
publication in the UK and providing an introduction and a framework of 
scholarly notes. 

But as one ploughs through these pseudo-historical entries, covering the 
years 1926-39 and some later items to 1950, punctuated by exasperating omis- 
sions and columns of trite and superfluous padding, the wonder grows that a 
scholar of Mr Carr’s distinction should waste time on such an obvious and useless 
forgery. The many historical slips (some noted by Mr Carr, some not), the 
absence of acute or informed comment on ‘Soviet policy’, the salacious emphasis 
on the unsavoury domestic life of the Kremlin leaders, all, at least to this reviewer, 
seem convincing evidence that a busy, clever, and sincere man like Litvinov did 
not write this ‘diary’. 

C. G, 


MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


SOcIAL FORCES IN THE MIDDLE East. Ed. by Sydney Nettleton Fisher. Intro- 
duction by George G. Cameron. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xvi+282 pp. Maps. 
Bibliog. Index. 9}” x6}”. $5. 4os. 

THERE are fifteen papers in this book, by different authors (most of whom are 

staff members of universities in the United States), and all except the concluding 

essay were originally presented at a conference on The Near East: Social Dyna- 
mics and the Cultural Setting held at Princeton University in 1952. The book’s 
title is perhaps a misnomer—it is not so much the social forces at work in the 

Middle East which are described, as the material on which those forces are work- 

ing and some of the results of their working. Thus there are chapters on the 

nomads, villagers, industrial workers, bazaar merchants, entrepreneurs, econo- 
mic planners, army officers, Islamic clergy, intellectuals, minorities, Palestinian 
refugees, Israeli immigrants, and Israeli farmers. There is also a first chapter on 

Cultural Factors in Social Dynamics in the Near East and a final one on The 

Crisis in the Near East. 

It is inevitable that there should be wide variations in treatment and quality 
in a collection of papers of this kind. A few of the contributors contrive to say 
very little about their subject, whilst others irritate by prolixity and jargon, 
phrasing commonplaces in abstract and complex terms. 

There is, however, some good material in the book. The two papers on Israel, 
for instance, present much data which has not hitherto been easily available in 
England; the chapter called Economic Planners describes inter alia the difficul- 
ties which arose when United States’ planners and contractors tackled develop- 
ment schemes in Afghanistan; and one wishes Charles Issawi’s chapter on the 
Entrepreneurs Classes could have been longer. Professor W. C. Smith deals well 
with aspects of the Arabs’ cultural dilemma, and Professor Young with the 
underlying issues of the political crisis in the Near East. 

NorMaAN N. Lewis 


THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY IN THE MIDDLE East. Ed. by 
Harvey P. Hall. A series of addresses presented at the Ninth Annual Con- 
ference on Middle Eastern Affairs, sponsored by The Middle East Institute, 
March 4-5, 1955. Introduction by George Camp Keiser. Washington, 
D.C., Middle East Institute, 1955. 118 pp. 9” x6”. $2. 


THESE addresses deal with certain problems of public—generally interpreted as 
State—responsibility in the Middle East: governmental instability, the attitude 
to regional and world security, or the political and social tensions inherent in 
industrialization and economic development. The essays vary considerably in 
quality, presentation and sophistication, not only if set against each other but 
even within themselves. This may be due to the degree of preparation ; a remark 
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by Professor Cuyler Young (p. 8) and internal evidence elsewhere suggest that 
some of the talks were wholly informal: others are clearly carefully prepared 
studies. The book also suffers from being, in part at least, a verbatim transcript, 
so that some essays are spotted with colloquialisms; more serious than this 
informality—which after all is irrelevant to the quality of the matter—is a 
certain repetitiveness not unusual in conference speeches. 

Yet there is a great deal that is valuable in this symposium: no speaker fails 
to make some good points, the summary of present trends by Mr Anwar Ali is 
excellent, and at least three other papers are very good indeed. Talks such as 
these do not pretend to convey the authoritative last word on a problem so com- 
plex and fundamental; but they are full of suggestive points in so far as govern- 
mental responsibility is concerned. Perhaps inevitably, however, they leave 
unexplained the lack of social consciousness in the average individual in the 
Middle East. President Badeau, when quoting Miss Elizabeth Monroe on ‘mobs’ 
(p. 21), Professor Lenczowski, Mr Stephen Dorsey, and Mr Alford Carleton in an 
essay on The Interaction of Education and Public Responsibility, certainly 
touch on the problem; but no one quite gets to grips with it, and never for long. 
There is still room here for a sociological study of major importance. 

JOHN MURRAY 


THE ARABS. By Edward Atiyah. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 
1955. 242 pp. (Pelican Book.) 7” x4}". 2s. 6d. 


Tuts book is a welcome addition to the Pelican series. In a concise and popular 
form it supplies as much information about Arab affairs as the reader who is not 
a specialist may be expected to require. The first third of the book deals with 
the Arab past. The remaining two-thirds are devoted to the last 150 years, 
mainly with reference to the Middle East but including a section on North Africa. 
The book closes with an expression of hope that Europe and the Arab World can 
henceforth share the Mediterranean basin, exchanging the benefits of good 
neighbourliness. The events of the past few months have certainly given added 
point to this hope. If the Barbary States achieve independence, the entire 
southern and eastern shores of the Mediterranean, from Tangier to Latakia, will 
be subject to Arab control. 
NEVILL BARBOUR 


IRAN: Past and Present. 3rd ed. By Donald N. Wilber. Princeton, N.J., Prince- 
ton University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xil+276 pp. 
Illus. Map. Bibliog. Index. 8”x5}”. $4. 32s. 


THE original (1948) edition of this book was divided into two sections, the first 
an outline of the country’s physical characteristics, history and culture, the 
second an economic and social description incorporating a history of the Pahlavi 
period. In the present edition, apart from revision of detail, the Pahlavi chapter 
has been extended to cover the history of the oil dispute in a clear and reasonably 
impartial fashion, and a section (Iran’s Future) has been added on economic 
development, the work of the Point Four organization, and Soviet and other 
influences. 

Re-reading confirms the value of the historical summary and the interest of 
the detail given on the people, their customs and means of livelihood. The 
economic discussion, though useful and up to date, is more descriptive than ana- 
lytical and weakest in its treatment of economic indicators: no use is made, for 
example, of the balance of payments figures, which are well above local stan- 
dards of accuracy. Both the major additions, however, contain much more 
critical analysis than Mr Wilber permits himself elsewhere; and the work as a 
whole remains one of the best short books on Iran, readable and, for its size, 
comprehensive. 

JOHN MURRAY 
R 
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THE Economic DEVELOPMENT OF SyRIA. Report of a Mission organized by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development at the request of 
the Government of Syria. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press for the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; London, Oxford 
University Press, 1955. xvili+486 pp. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}” x6", 
$7.50. 60s. 


Tus book is the report of a mission organized by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and represents the results of a tour in Syria 
early in 1954. It is, as one would confidently expect, well arranged, well written, 
and well produced, and covers all the ground which could be expected. There is 
no reason to suppose that the work, undertaken at the request of the Syrian 
Government, will not be of great value to the statesmen and planners of that 
country. It can be read with profit by all who are interested in the present and 
future of a nation whose recent achievements are remarkable in many fields— 
not including the political. 

The mission spent, unfortunately, less than two months in the country, 
during which period, with the help of a governmental ‘liaison committee’, they 
did some assiduous travelling throughout the territory. Its members worked 
exceptionally hard and intelligently and its secretarial service must have been 
remarkably competent. Members of the mission included Dutch, Swiss, French, 
Greek, American, and British experts, under a Dutch chief. 

Although the resulting studies and recommendations appear in themselves 
eminently sensible and take into account, no doubt, many of the considerations 
that the mission must have realized as marking the limits of the practicable in 
Syria, a certain uneasiness due to the mission’s previous lack of acqaintance with 
the territory may be felt. Syria, like other Middle Eastern countries, has its 
highly marked social and political peculiarities, and each of the departments 
upon which comment is made has a long history of effort and development under 
its own peculiar conditions of environment and history, nearly all of which must 
necessarily be unknown to incoming experts strange to the territory. In some 
ways, possibly, their account and proposals are strengthened by a lack of pre- 
possession; nevertheless, it may be felt that the addition of one or two members 
thoroughly acquainted with the country and people and the recent past would 
have been a great advantage—provided always that they were not allowed 
unduly to ‘cramp the style’ of the technical members. 

The maps, plans, tables, etc., are excellent, the index adequate, and the 
voluminous appendixes (equivalent to half the book) are a mine of information. 
The spelling of Arabic words is as capricious as might have been feared, and one 
could wish that such forms as ‘Djebel Aabd el Aaziz’ could have been avoided. 

S. H. LONGRIGG 


THE PALESTINE POUND AND THE ISRAEL PounD: Transition from a Colonial to 
an Independent Currency. By Robert David Ottensooser. Geneva, Lib- 
rarie E. Droz, 1955. 177 pp. Bibliog. (Etudes d’Histoire Economique, 
Politique et Sociale. No. 13.) 9?” x63”. Frs. 800. 


THE Palestine pound was created in 1927; before then, Egyptian pounds had 
been used. The Palestine pound was kept at parity with the pound sterling by 
a Currency Board which ‘automatically issued Palestine pounds as and when 
sterling was paid to it in cash’ (p. 143), and conversely. The Currency Board, 
unlike a central bank, could not create money. The circulation did increase, but 
this was due to the influx of capital. 

When the State of Israel was established in 1948, the Israel pound replaced 
the Palestine pound. The Anglo-Palestine Bank was given the monopoly of 
issue of the new currency and was authorized to include among its monetary 
reserves Treasury Bills and, later, Land Bonds of the State. 

The old system, according to Dr Ottensooser, had ‘oriented trade into Com- 
monwealth channels’ (p. 143). The new system gave Israel an independent and 
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not a ‘colonial’ currency. But the government was ‘unable to resist’ the tempta- 
tion ‘to rely too much on its money-creating power’ (p. 145). There was inflation; 
widespread controls were set up to try to repress the symptoms of inflation ; and 
the Israel pound was devalued in February 1952. 

F. BENHAM 


PHARAOH TO FaRouK. By H. Wood Jarvis with assistance from Walter W. Skeat. 
London, John Murray, 1955. viii+299 pp. Index. 8?”x5}”". 21s. 

To attempt to compress the vast history of Egypt into 287 pages of text is a re- 

markable feat, but it is asking for trouble. For what conceivable affinity can 

there be between Rameses 11 and General Neguib, between Osiris and Allah? Is 

there one Egypt in history, or five? 

Mr Wood Jarvis insists on the essential unity of Egyptian history, even down 
to mob hysteria, through the ages. From the Pharaohs to the deposition of the 
Khedive Ismail (a paltry three thousand years) his treatment is objective. This 
part of the story might have been written by a Frenchman or an Egyptian, but 
from here on he becomes an apologist of British policy. However, apart from 
taking sides in recent political controversy, he has allowed few really bad mis- 
takes to appear. He rightly qualifies the unanimous European assumption that 
Muhammad Ali was an Albanian (his forefathers were possibly Turks from 
Arapkir). He vindicates General Wingate, the one man who could have pre- 
vented bloodshed in 191g if the British cabinet had listened to his advice. A 
word on the unchallenged primacy of Egypt as the cultural centre of the Arab 
world and on the influence of Egyptian ‘modernism’ on contemporary Islamic 
thought, would have rounded off this lively summary. 

RICHARD HILL 


THE Lion oF JUDAH HATH PREVAILED: Being the biography of His Imperial 
Majesty Haile Selassie 1. By Christine Sandford. London, J. M. Dent, 1955. 
xi+192 pp. Illus. Index. 8}”x5}”. 18s. 

Mrs SANDFORD has had an extraordinarily long first-hand experience of Ethiopia, 
which not more than half a dozen Europeans could match; has enjoyed every 
advantage of travel, contacts and opportunities, while there, to observe and 
study events and personalities; and herself possesses enviable academic quali- 
fications to serve her as historian or essayist. From all this, it was not unreason- 
able to hope for a critical and original study of the life and times of the great 
man who with unquestioned—and unshared—authority governs his historic, 
and immensely interesting, empire. 

The author has, however, preferred to confine herself—to the disappointment 
of at least one eager reader—to a slight and ‘popular’ work, without historical 
background other than the simplest and most accessible, and without any con- 
siderable contribution of new material as to society, economics, or State-craft. 
Her book, entirely without pretension and written with great simplicity, can do 
little, and is presumably not intended, to help serious students of Ethiopia; it is 
almost uniformly eulogistic and uncritical, and passes in silence over features of 
Ethiopian life and administration which observers and residents have sometimes 
found distasteful or embarrassing, and upon which Mrs Sandford might well, if 
she would, have thrown valuable light. But her sincerity, and her genuine 
veneration for the Emperor, are pleasing and impressive; and her unassuming 
narrative will be read with pleasure by many who are satisfied with a short and 
slight account of this fascinating territory, and its King of Kings. 

S. H. LoNGRIGG 


HAILE SELASSIE I SILVER JUBILEE. By David Abner Talbot. The Hague, Van 
Stockum & Zoon, 1955. 489 pp. Illus. Bibliog. 94” x6}”. $5. 36s. 

THIS massive (but paper-covered) volume is the work of an American journalist 

who has lived in Ethiopia, has written about it before, and has enjoyed a large 

measure of official help in Addis Ababa in compiling what is in fact a ‘Silver 
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Jubilee’ survey of the whole field of Ethiopian administration and recent 
history. The book covers, in its 490 pages of heavy ‘art’ paper, every branch of 
royal and governmental activity, which are described in detail and with scarcely 
varying enthusiasm. There is a very complete series of photographs of the 
Emperor, in many capacities and occasions. The authorities used are some of 
the more accessible of recent works in English; but probably much of the 
compiler’s materials were unpublished notes obtained on the spot, and his own 
observations. There is a regrettable tendency to treat as factual the writings of 
such whole-hearted propagandists as Miss Pankhurst and the version given, for 
instance, of the ‘recovery’ of Eritrea is not serious history. Indeed, the whole 
work, though praiseworthy as a loyal and devoted exposition of Ethiopian 
achievement in many fields—and as a tribute to a remarkable ruler—is too un- 
critical to be of much value to the serious student of international affairs except 
as a thorough-going statement of the purely Ethiopian view-point and self- 
assessment, made in the joyful spirit proper to a Jubilee. 
S. H. LONGRIGG 


EruropiA: A Cultural History. By Sylvia Pankhurst. Foreword by The Rev, 
Canon John A. Douglas. Essex, Lalibela House, 1955. xxxviii+747 pp. 
Illus. Index. 8?” x54”. 37s. 6d. 


Miss PANKHURST, who in a long and active life has written many books on 
varied subjects, has found time—and it is a remarkable achievement—to pro- 
duce 750 pages on the culture of Ethiopia. She has brought to her task much 
enthusiasm, tireless persistence, and a range of study which, while necessarily 
a long way from that of a professional scholar or academic Ethiopologist, must 
represent nevertheless a formidable labour—and a lifetime of generous and 
genuine interest. Her book, by its bulk and cost, will not easily be accessible to 
those for whom it is best fitted: that is, the general reader who has everything 
to learn on Ethiopian matters, and who could learn much from these pages and 
the many interesting extracts and references they contain; by its lack of stylistic 
distinction it will fail to attract the lover of belles-lettres: and by the scholar it 
will be found to contain, probably, little that is new to him, and indeed less than 
is already familiar in learned circles, in any of the various fields it covers— 
architecture, church manuscripts and music, early romances, painting, hagio- 
logy, castles, travellers, some material (with a discernible propaganda colour- 
ing) on modern education in Ethiopia, and some chapters of popular but, 
especially for the most recent period, not very reliable ‘history’. But the work, 
which is lightened by nearly 200 pictures of unequal but sometimes consider- 
able interest and instructional value, takes its place in a field by no means over- 
written, and is the testimony of an undaunted Ethiopophile. It will serve to 
remind any into whose hands it falls of this remarkable, isolated, self-sufficient 
world of Ethiopia with its very limited but intensely interesting achievement 
during its long centuries of history: and, one most sincerely hopes, its happy 
future. 
S. H. LONGRIGG 


LYAUTEY L’AFRICAIN: Textes et Lettres du Maréchal Lyautey. 2 vols. Ed. by 


Pierre Lyautey. Paris, Librairie Plon, 1953 and 1954. Vol. 1. 1912-13. | 
vili+294 pp. Maps. Bibliog. 9” x53”. Frs. 780. Vol. 1. 1913-15. vi+345 | 


pp. Maps. Frs. ggo. 


THESE are the first two of five volumes of selections from the private papers of 
Lyautey. They deal with the earliest years of the French protectorate and with 
the achievement of the position recorded in the Rapport Général sur la Situation 
du Protectorat as of 31 July 1914 which Lyautey issued in 1916. They give a 
vivid impression of that ‘union inséparable de la politique et de la guerre’ (p. 
283) which was the feature of his doctrine that Lyautey never tired of emphasiz- 
ing, and which was so brilliantly demonstrated in the pacification of Morocco. 
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They also contain an interesting discussion of the problems of Moroccan public 
finance (vol. 11), a fascinating account of Lyautey’s discussions of Moroccan 
politics with Alphonso x111 of Spain (vol 1), and a good deal of material on the 
‘politique des grands caids’. A note on native policy addressed to André 
Tardieu (vol 1, pp. 252-5) is particularly interesting in that connexion. Which is 
the better policy for us, asks the author, ‘le régime du grand chef ou le contact 
direct sans l’intervention et le concours des grandes influences indigénes?’ 
While he does not hesitate to declare his preference for the former, he continues, 
significantly, that in reality it is the best formula for the beginning, but ‘peu a 
peu a mesure que notre domination s’affirme que notre emprise sur le pays se 
fera matériellement plus serrée, on pourra prendre plus intimement contact 
avec l’indigéne et se passer de plus en plus du grand chef’ (p. 255). This is a 
commentary on much colonial history, and not only French. 

The publication of these papers is a valuable enterprise which all who are 
interested in North Africa must welcome. But it still leaves us little better in- 
formed of the kind of man Lyautey really was. Its editor tells us that these files, 
classified by subject and by years, with their drafts of dispatches, outlines of 
reports dictated to his A.D.C., and the texts of his directives are ‘le Journal de 
Lyautey’ (vol I, p. v). They leave one with an impression of someone always 
conscious of posterity and careful to produce the impression he wishes to leave. 
Although it was his wish, too, that explanatory notes (which might amend that 
impression) should be reduced to a minimum, it is to be regretted that this has 
been carried out so scrupulously. The precise status of some of the documents is 
not always clear, while biographical details of Lyautey’s collaborators and 
correspondents would be invaluable. 


KENNETH ROBINSON 


NortH AFRICAN JOURNEY. By Bernard Newman. London, Robert Hale, 1955. 
252 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 83”*54”. 18s. 


Apart from a few pages devoted to a brief visit to Spanish Morocco and Tangier 
this is a book about the three French North African territories. Mr Newman 
was no stranger to the area and he has the further qualification of having written 
an interesting Report on Indochina in 1953, an experience not without relevance 
to a balanced assessment of recent developments in French North Africa. This 
is a smoothly-written and intelligent piece of reporting which contrives to inject 
a reasonable proportion of social and political facts almost painlessly into the 
reader. Mr Newman’s natural realism is intolerant of the exaggerations, myths, 
and brutalities of nationalism and although he strives, on the whole successfully, 
to be detached, his sympathies are undeniably with the French, whose case he 
puts persuasively. But he realizes, too, that the sands are running out. He 
records his agreement (in 1952) with a former Roumanian diplomat that ‘the 
French have ten years in Morocco’ (p. 242), and his final paragraph accurately 
summarizes his assessment: 

The French have every right to be proud of their achievements in North Africa. Yet 
some of their politicians are dragging their heels when movement is taking place all 


round—whether all the activity is progressive is another matter. When countries 
like Libya, far more backward than French North Africa, receive their independence, 


demands for home rule elsewhere can often transcend the bounds of reason (p. 246). 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


Les Partis PoLtitiguEs Marocarns. By Robert Rézette. Preface by Maurice 
Duverger. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1955. xviii+404 pp. Bibliog. 
(Cahiers de ia Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques. Partis et 
Elections, 70.) 93” x6}”. Frs. 1,300. 


Tus is a detailed account of Moroccan political parties (including those of the 
Spanish zone) since the early nineteen-thirties, when the promulgation of the 


‘Berber Dahir’ of 1930 and its sequel, the formation of the Comité d’Action 
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marocaine and the publication, in 1934, of its Plan de réformes marocaines 
signalized the emergence in Morocco of a new nationalism. The first part of the 
book discusses the institutional environment of political parties in Morocco, 
derived both from Islamic institutions and those imported or imposed from 
Europe. The second part contains a full historical account of the various 
parties and their activities, while the third provides an analysis of their structure 
and seeks to ‘place’ them in the general classification of Professor Duverger’s 
Political Parties. Although the separation of the first two parts seems a little 
clumsy since material only fully comprehensible in its historical context ex- 
pounded in the second part is rather arbitrarily isolated in the first, M. Rezette 
has brought together and presented with exceptional objectivity an immense 
amount of material essential to an understanding of the contemporary situa- 
tion in Morocco and valuable to all students of comparative politics. 

He shows that many characteristics of Moroccan parties are determined by 
the colonial government of their country. If the Western notion of a political 
party has not yet been entirely assimilated, the development of Moroccan parties 
has been obstructed by ‘l’insuffisante garantie des libertés politiques et par 
l’absence d’habitudes démocratiques, telles que la conquéte du pouvoir par 
lelection’ (p. 378). Parties, which do not originate in relation to any electoral 
system, are defined in terms of their attitude to the Protectorate, and are either, 
like those ‘moderate’ parties which do not seek mass support (e.g., the Parti 
Democratique de I’'Indépendance) ‘voué a l’impuissance’ or, like the Comité 
d’Action marocaine, the Parti National, and the Istiglal, which M. Rezette 
shows are merely successive labels for one party (p. 291) ‘voué a la ruine’. As 
their structures are inevitably ‘orienteés vers le combat’, they find their fulfil- 
ment in street demonstrations virtually certain to lead to rioting since the 
‘fanatisme irrationnel des membres de base exclut tout contréle du parti sur 
eux dés qu’ils ont déchainés. L’émeute améne naturellement la répression et la 
dispersion du parti, les manifestants n’etant pas de taille a lutter contre les 
forces d’occupation frangaises’ (p. 284). A study of the Neo-Destour in Tunisia, 
which appeared, before the recent ‘Home Rule’ settlement, to have achieved a 
most ominously effective control of its mass support, or of the Algerian organiza- 
tions which seem at present to be bottling up large French forces in Algeria 
would be most illuminating from the point of view of this analysis. Meanwhile, 
M. Rezette’s book is a very welcome addition to the very small literature on 
political movements in colonial conditions. 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


AFRICA 


THE SouTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION. 3rd ed. By Henry John May. London, 

Allen & Unwin, 1955. xxxvii-+-678 pp. Bibliog. Index. 83” x53”. 57s. 6d. 
It is twenty years since the first edition of this book was published by the author 
and Professor W. P. M. Kennedy under the title of The Law and Custom of the 
South African Constitution. A second edition was published in 1949 and now, in 
the midst of what Mr May calls ‘a constitutional revolution of the utmost 
importance’, there appears this third edition, much larger than the second and 
very much concerned with ‘the revolution’. Indeed about a third of the book, 
the author tells us, has been devoted to topics in this field, while about go per 
cent of the remainder has been rewritten and new sections added on the freedom 
of the individual, the suppression of Communism, Republicanism, bilingualism, 
the position of the judges, and the advance of bureaucracy. In the writing of 
some of these sections and of the chapters on the territory of South West Africa, 
on local government, and on Asian and Colonial affairs, the author has had the 
assistance of A. V. Dickinson, Q.C., M. L. Mitchell, Raymond G. Ruiter, J. F. 
Hewat, and A. E. Jacobs, members of the Durban Bar. In the result we havea 
most comprehensive survey of the structure of government in the Union of 
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South Africa which will be of the greatest value to everyone who is interested in 
the constitutional and political and administrative problems of that country. 
Mr May has avowedly brought politics into his book and it would have been 
unreal if he had not, for constitutional questions are matters of politics in the 
Union. But he has tried, and, I think, succeeded in his aim to treat his subject 
impartially and without fear. 


K. C. WHEARE 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: The Development of its Laws and Constitution. 
By Gilbert W. F. Dold and C. P. Joubert. London, Stevens, 1955. xx-+-478 
pp. Bibliog. Index. (The British Commonwealth. Gen. Ed. George W. 
Keeton. Vol 5.) 10” x6}”. 55s. 


TuIs neat, well bound, interesting publication on the South African Constitution 
and Laws forms the fifth volume in a series of works on the British Common- 
wealth: The Development of its Laws and Constitutions. The joint authors are two 
highly qualified barristers, the one having been for some time Lecturer in 
Roman-Dutch Law in the University of London, the other Professor of Law at 
the University of Pretoria. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part one deals with Constitutional Law 
in fourteen chapters. Chapter 2 on the Sovereignty of Parliament and the 
‘constitutional crisis’ is outstanding; it is objective, clear, and to the point and 
cannot leave the open-minded reader in any doubt as to the correct legal position 
of the entrenched sections of the Union’s Constitution. Part two deals with the 
South African Legal System in ten chapters. It covers a wide range of subjects 
in a concise, yet clear, manner and supports the principles discussed by well 
selected cases and references. 

In their preface the authors say that while the book is intended for the 
technically trained, the needs of the general reader have not been forgotten. 
The general reader certainly should find both parts enlightening and stimu- 
lating; the legally trained should similarly be stimulated by the discussion of 
constitutional problems in the first part. He may, however, be less satisfied 
with the second part, for to cover a representative field of South African law in 
200 pages is rather a tall order; on the other hand, the object of this section at 
least would seem to have been to introduce readers to certain aspects of the 
South African legal system and, by carefully selected references, to stimulate 
some to further inquiry. The book is well provided with suitable references and, 
where necessary, footnotes; it is rounded off by an excellent bibliography, 
though one serious omission from the works on the inner history of the National 
Convention, 1908-9, mentioned on page 40 and in the general bibliography, 
should be noted, namely, the Hon. F. S. Malan’s Die Konvensie-Dagboek (The 
Convention Diary), published in 1951 by the Van Riebeeck Society. 

A. P. VAN DER Post 


Tue Dark EYE IN Africa. By Laurens van der Post. London, Hogarth Press, 
1955. 159 pp. 73”X5”. 8s. 6d. 
TuE publication of a new book on Africa by Laurens van der Post will always 
arouse expectations, if not necessarily full understanding. This small book is 
based upon a lecture and answers to questions given to the Psychological Club of 
Zurich in 1954. The sub-title of his lecture, ‘A Talk on the Invisible Origins of 
African Unrest’, is an apt description of his theme. His main argument may be 
summarized as the export of European insecurity to the African continent. 
Mr van der Post believes that ‘ever since the Reformation European man has 
been increasingly at war with himself, and certain aspects of his nature which he 
has found particularly useful and rewarding for producing his own type of 
civilization and culture have been developed excessively at the expense of 
others, thus doing violence to a very deep and real part of himself’ (p. 53). 
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Burdened with the consciousness of danger which this insecurity gives him, the 
European ‘projects his fear of danger on to the black men around him, and this 
he does all the more readily because of the miraculously preserved archaic 
quality of Africa and the African’ (p. 95). 

Mr van der Post distrusts rationalism, thinking and writing in a mystical 
language, but beneath his mysticism this is the kind of thought-provoking 
assertion which fills his lecture and answers. 

JouN HAtTcH 


REPORT ON AFRICA. By Oden Meeker. London, Chatto & Windus, 1955. 
333 pp. Illus. Map. Bibliog. Index. 8?” x5}”. 21s. 


THERE has been a spate of books recently from the United States giving a bird’s- 
eye view of the African continent. This is one of the best this reviewer has seen. 
It does not deal with Africa north of the Sahara, nor with the Union of South 
Africa, or with the Federation, but with all the territories between. To com- 
press so much into 333 pages is an achievement and the result is not merely 
superficial. Mr Meeker can see the attraction of Africa and yet at the same time 
the complexity of the political scene and the difficulties in the way of an easy 
solution. He writes in the best New Yorker vein—dry, sparse of adjective, sharp 
in contrast; he is funny without being trivial; he makes one want to see the 
places he writes about. On Kenya, to take one territory as an example, there are 
few mistakes and his picture includes Arab influence on the coast, the three 
main Indian groups, the different African tribes, and the different strains in the 
European community—farmer, business man, official, missionary, and shades of 
opinion within these groups. Here he is on the Masai: ‘Masai spit on friends as a 
mark of courtesy, believe in a demon called the chemosit with nine buttocks and 
one leg, and are ruled by a group of sorcerer-priests called laibon’ (p. 219)— 
that is the pointillist style beloved of The New Yorker, pellets of incongruous 
information strung together usually without conjunctions. It makes good light 
reading and a good introduction to the continent. 
PHILIP MASON 


KENYA’s OPPORTUNITY: Memories, Hopes and Ideas. By Lord Altrincham. 
London, Faber, 1955. 308 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8?” x5#”. 25s. 


LorD ALTRINCHAM, better remembered perhaps as Sir Edward Grigg, must have 
completed this bold and stimulating book before the publication of the recent 
report of the East Africa Royal Commission. If he had lived to read the report, 
he would no doubt have dissented from its general tendency with vigour; not, 
however, from any ‘ack of sympathy with the intention of the Commissioners, 
for his book too is i spired with the hope of bringing about real and not specious 
progress in rural Africa. 

In part it is autobiographical and lightened with memories of the author's 
governorship of Kenya, many years ago; in part it is polemical (and this is the 
weakest part), for Grigg was a politician and does not spare his opponents. 
Mostly the book is an appeal to our Colonial Reformers not to suppose that they 
can solve African social problems by clamping down Western political institu- 
tions upon peoples who cannot use them. He is an unashamed champion of the 
Dual Mandate, an unashamed follower of Lugard, Milner, and Rhodes. ‘The 
new Nation-states [in Africa] have, of course, no hope of survival. They are 
attempts to foist upon Africa political ideas which are obsolescent, if not already 
obsolete, in Europe’ (p. 59). That someone should have the courage to say this 
with authority, and to support it from colonial experience, is startling; and the 
jolt to fashionable concepts might lead to a useful study of fundamentals. His 
proposal is to solve the multi-racial and multi-tribal problems of tropical Africa 
by very loose confederations on the Swiss model. 

C. E. CARRINGTON 
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JinJA TRANSFORMED: A Social Survey of a Multi-Racial Township. By Cyril 
and Rhona Sofer. Foreword by A. I. Richards. Kampala, Uganda, East 
African Institute of Social Research; London, Kegan Paul Trench Trubner, 


1955. Xi+120 pp. Illus. Tables. (East African Studies No. 4.) 9}” x6”. 
16s. 6d. 


JuyJA is a town where the problems common in varying degrees to almost every 
town in Africa have been accentuated by the speed of the town’s growth. In 
three years the population increased from 8,400 to 20,800. Europeans increased 
fourfold, Africans threefold; the Asians, who are about a quarter of the whole, 
increased proportionally less than the other two, and the authors describe Jinja 
as an Asiatic town with European and African visitors. The world they picture 
is a familiar sample of urban Africa today. The results of the migrant labour 
system are perhaps more acute where growth has been so rapid, and displays 
the usual evils—‘incomplete family units, the presence of prostitutes and 
temporary wives, the tensions and instabilities generated by the shortage of 
women, low fertility, the absence of restraining and conserving influences of 
older persons’ (p. 114). And, as elsewhere, many Africans ‘see in town life an 
escape from group responsibilities’ (p. 113). The authors also comment on the 
absence of civic conscience among all races and on the social separation due to 
the fact that racial groups meet only in specialized relationships. This is a 
sociologist’s report, containing some seventy-two tables of statistics; if it says 
nothing particularly new about this situation, there is probably not much new 
to say. A point made mainly by implication concerns the advantages of com- 
batting rumours and suspicions by wider dissemination of information; the 
authors suggest that few Africans in Jinja have even a rudimentary idea of the 
functions of the dam at Owen Falls—the reason for their presence; again, very 
few know that the township authority and the government are paying half the 
rent of their houses. 


PHILIP MAson 


AFRICAN CONSUMERS IN NYASALAND AND TANGANYIKA. An enquiry into the 
Distribution and Consumption of Commodities among Africans carried out 
in 1952-3. By Fergus Chalmers Wright. London, H.M.S.O. for the Colonial 
Office, 1955. 117 pp. Map. Tables. (Colonial Research Studies, No. 17.) 
oh” x6”. I2s. 6d. 


Tus study examines the systems of distribution and consumption of com- 
modities in Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 

The bulk of the populations are engaged in cultivation and livestock-rearing 
mainly for their own consumption, but this includes an indigenous system of 
trade among themselves in the commodities which they both produce and con- 
sume. ‘The role played by the distributive trade in the internal economy of the 
African peasant household is, in general, of minor importance’ (p. 57). The only 
manufactured goods regularly bought are clothing and blankets. The sale of 
alcoholic drink is prohibited or discouraged. 

It is difficult to prevail upon the peasant ‘to forfeit in some degree his 
traditional and essentially static scheme of alternations of reluctantly under- 
taken subsistence toil and highly prized leisure’ (p. 13). Nevertheless there is a 
wide enough range of goods and services available to provide an inducement to 
work longer hours; the services, such as travel, litigation, and education, are at 
least as important as the goods. 

The evidence does not support the view that cash earned tends to be hoarded 
rather than spent, although it may circulate mainly within a local group. 
The costs of distribution cannot be ascertained but facts are given on the 
numbers and siting of shops, the range of commodities carried, and similar 
subjects. 


F, BENHAM 
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KWAME NKRUMAH: His Rise to Power. By Bankole Timothy. Foreword by 
the Hon. Kojo Botsio. London, Allen & Unwin, 1955. 198 pp. Illus, 
Index. 83” x52”. 16s. 

More than on any other man, the immediate political future in Africa depends 

upon Nkrumah; this biography, by a Sierra Leone journalist, is therefore 

timely. It provides interesting material about Nkrumah’s education in the 

United States and Britain—the training in oratory acquired during the American 

theological training which was pressed upon him, the inevitable flirtation with 

Marxism, from which he learned, whatever else, the importance of political 

organization. Back in the Gold Coast in 1947, Nkrumah applied these lessons, 

first in his attempt to control, as Secretary, the machinery of the United Gold 

Coast Convention, later to developing the electoral and propaganda organization 

of his own Convention People’s Party. Since they did not in fact have genuine 

‘Imperialists’ to deal with, the CPP won power with remarkable ease; and since 

1951 Nkrumah has been facing the very different responsibilities of office. 

But Mr Timothy seems most interested in political techniques, and says little 

about this latest, crucial, phase. 

His style is diffuse and repetitive; on details which are easily checked he is 
sometimes inaccurate. But though his material deserves more critical con- 
sideration, his admiration for Nkrumah as an anti-colonial nationalist does not 
make him indiscriminate in praise. Like Peter Abrahams, Timothy emphasizes 
Nkrumah’s jealous love of power more strongly than many European observers, 

J. D. HARGREAVES 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND ISLAM IN WEsT AFrica. By J. Spencer Triming- 
ham. London, SCM Press, 1955. 56 pp. Map. (I.M.C. Research Pamphlets. 
No. 3.) 83” x5}”. 3s. 
MR TRIMINGHAM, formerly a missionary in the Sudan, spent 1952 studying Islam 
in West Africa; his pamphlet is a useful offshoot of these researches. He briefly 
surveys the penetration hitherto achieved by the two immigrant religions, with 
figures and a map; mentions some problems of contact between Christian, 
Islamic, and animist cultures; and, attempting to bypass theological implica- 
tions, offers some perceptive analysis of contemporary religious situations. He 
finds that the Church (by which he sometimes means Protestant churches) 
remains an alien influence, failing, with its individualistic evangelism, to enter 
the corporate life of African communities as Islam often does; and concludes 
that Christians should seek ‘dialogue’ with Muslims rather than their conversion. 
J. D. HARGREAVES 


ASIA 
STRUGGLE For AsIA. By Sir Francis Low. London, Muller, 1955. viii-++-239 pp. 
Maps. Index. 8”x5}”. I5s. 
‘TuIs book is not meant for experts on individual Asian countries. It is intended 
to supply a background on Asian affairs for the average citizen’. Sir Francis Low 
commences with this definition of his undertaking; one which clearly meets a 
gap in the literature of international affairs. After a brief sketch of the general 
political climate in Asia today, the author makes a survey, nation by nation, of 
South and East Asia. He does not consider at any length the problems of the 
Middle East, and Soviet Asia is outside his scope. His inquiry is focused upon 
‘the Colombo Powers’ and upon China. He examines, on the one hand, the work- 
ing out of the democratic experiment in those countries which have chosen par- 
liamentary government, and on the other, the implications of the acceptance of 
Communism in China and Indo-China. The author was for many years the Editor 
of The Times of India, and this is a work of first class reporting. The author 
emphasizes in his foreword that it is not his purpose ‘to praise or blame the work- 
ings of the Asian mind, but to explain them to Western readers as undeniable 
facts which must be taken into account in world affairs’; he does not press upon 
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the reader his own solutions to the problems he propounds. Hecloses by quoting 
the view of Mr Malcom MacDonald that a heavy Communist political offensive 
is imminent in Asia, when economic distress will be a key-line of attack. The 
only effective reply by the West, Sir Francis Low believes, is the provision of 
economic aid: preferably in such a form as will not impose a ‘debtor-creditor’ 
relationship upon Asian nations: the evolution of the Colombo Plan is cited as a 
suitable basis for future co-operation. 

But this study will be most useful, not as a nostrum for the future but as a 
diagnosis of the present: and not only ‘the average citizen’, but also many others 
whose work brings them into more intimate contact with different aspects of the 
East will find much in these pages that will assist in bringing the confused pano- 
rama of Asia today into focus. Within recent times, the student of contemporary 
affairs in South East Asia and elsewhere has had the sensation of being a spec- 
tator at a magic lantern show: before one situation has become familiar—click— 
it has been replaced by another. Both the author and the publisher are to be con- 
gratulated on bringing out a work which, published in mid-1955, is well abreast 
of the actual events of 1955. Topicality is not, however, the chief virtue of this 
useful book with its lucid analysis of the re-emergence of Asia in world politics. 

HuGuH TINKER 


SPOTLIGHT ON AsIA. By Guy Wint. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin 

Books, 1955. 222 pp. Maps. (A Penguin Special.) 7}”x4}”. 2s. 6d. 
THE resurgence of Asia is an important and dramatic element in post-war history 
and to judge by the number of books written recently the interest of the Western 
world in it is growing. In itself this is all to the good. But Asia, save in a geo- 
graphical sense, is not a unity and a temptation in writing about it is to give the 
work a unity the subject does not possess. Mr Wint, aware of the problem, seeks 
at the least to limit it by excluding south-western Asia from consideration 
altogether on the ground that it belongs to the Middle East. But for this he 
pays a price, one part of which is an inadequate treatment of the Muslim world 
as a factor in Asian politics. 

Mr Wint is at his best in his accounts of China and of India; and his shrewd 
assessment of the balance of force within, and between, these two greater Asian 
countries constitutes the most telling parts of the book, which one hopes will be 
widely read on that account alone. Asa whole, however, it is less satisfying than 
its particular parts. Side by side with the lucidity and knowledge which will make 
the book so useful an introduction to its subject there is some evidence of hasty 
compilation and there are generalizations and analogies (such as between South 
East Asia and the Balkans) which need more critical examination. One feels 
that Mr Wint is not always at ease in writing a popular survey of this kind 
and if, as is presumably the case, a Penguin Special demands of its author the 
newsreel-commentator-effects of some of the introductory italicized pages this 
reviewer for one is sufficiently old fashioned to deplore it. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


SOUTHERN ASIA 


INDIAN ForEIGN Poricy 1947-54: A Study of Relations with the Western Bloc. 
By Dr J. C. Kundra. Introduction by A. Appadorai. Groningen, J. B. 
Wolters; Bombay, Vora, 1955. xii+239 pp. Map. Tables. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}” x63”. Rs. 16. 

Tuts is a scholarly work which, perhaps because of difficulties of language or of 

translation, is at times pedantic in style and presentation and has rather a large 

number of minor typographical errors. Yet the remarkable thing about it is” 
how much Dr Kundra of the Institute of Social Studies at The Hague has been 
able to illuminate the course of Indian foreign policy, and the successive phases 
in India’s relations with the Western bloc since independence in 1947, by the 
patient assembly and careful examination of the limited evidence available. 
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His severely academic approach to his subject is most fruitful in his analysis of 
India’s relations with the United States and least rewarding in his account of 
India’s relations with the Commonwealth, the reason being no doubt that 
Indo-American relations have been conducted very largely by ‘open diplomacy’ 
whereas Commonealth relations if only by reason of their informality have been 
carried on more privately. But it is a pleasure to have before one a work ona 
changing contemporary relationship so carefully based on a study of the evi- 
dence and so free from dubious speculation. Dr Appadorai in a foreword, which 
itself is a thoughtful commentary on some aspects of Dr Kundra’s book, remarks 
most truly that this analysis ‘can be relied upon as a safe guide to the subject’, 
One thing it brings out with painful clarity—the number of important Asian 
questions, including the crossing of the 38th Parallel, the extension of American 
aid to Pakistan, support for surviving colonial régimes in Indo-China and on the 
Indian continent, and the signing of the Manila pact, in which the Western bloc 
has pursued a policy in direct opposition to that advocated by the largest and 
most important of the non-Communist States in Asia. The result is doubtless to 
be seen in the fact that the perceptible Indian inclination towards the West in 
the years of 1947-9 has given way by 1954-5 to a policy of non-alignment that 


seemed, unlike the earlier policy, to be as satisfying to the Communist as to the | 


Western bloc. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


An Economic REVIEW OF REFUGEE REHABILITATION IN INDIA. By V.K.R.V. 
Rao. Monograph Series. No. 1. A Study of Nilokheri Township. 66 pp. 
Rs. 2/8. No. 3. A Study of Faridabad Township. 76 pp. Rs. 3. No. 5. 
A Study of Kingsway Camp. 70 pp. Rs. 2/8. No. 6. A Study of Rajpura 
Township. 78 pp. Rs. 2/8. No. 7. A Study of Tripuri Township. 68 pp. 
Rs. 2/8. Tables. 9}”x6}”. Delhi, The Delhi School of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Delhi, 1954-5. 


ELSEWHERE than in India or Pakistan the enormous tasks and problems pre- 
sented by the intermigration of some 7 million souls in each direction between 
the two countries, after partition, tends to be overlooked, forgotten, or treated 
as a matter of past history. In fact, as these studies show for India, despite the 
very great efforts made on behalf of the refugees, their rehabilitation is far from 
complete, and their economic status and earnings still remain far below those of 
the pre-partition era. 

The origin of these five monographs (referring respectively to the Nilokheri, 
Faridabad, Rajpura, and Tripur1 Townships, and to Kingsway Camp) was an 
invitation by the Prime Minister to the Delhi School of Economics to undertake 
surveys of some of the rehabilitation centres. A team of supervisors and in- 
vestigators undertook the detailed work in 1952 under the direction of Dr Rao 
(Director of the Delhi School) who himself analysed the data and wrote the 
reports. 

area partition the refugees (who arrived in waves over a considerable 
period) were housed in camps but gradually a scheme of rehabilitation was 
worked out which aimed at establishing vocational training centres and eventu- 
ally at creating new townships, providing on a predominantly self-sufficing 
basis the means for normal life and work (agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
and professional) on a permanent basis, great stress being laid on co-operative 
organization. 

The surveys analyse the pre-partition composition, occupations, incomes, 
etc., of a random sample of the refugee families in each township, and compare 
their position in each subsequent year up to 1952 (when the surveys were made). 
Much interesting light is thrown on these and related topics as well as on the 
problems which beset the process of rehabilitation. Although each township 
had its own characteristics and problems, a similar pattern emerges; in particular 
the gradual revival from the depths of degradation unavoidable in the original 
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refugee camps, up to 1951, despite the continuance of considerable unemploy- 
ment and the transference of the majority of workers to inferior and less well- 
paid occupations than they had followed before partition. After 1951—partly 
owing to the completion of the construction of the camps and the corresponding 
cessation of employment on such work, partly to the economic crisis after the 
collapse of the Korean War boom, and partly to the difficulties encountered in 
making organization on a co-operative basis work, .as well as in establishing 
industries on an ‘economic’ basis—unemployment again increased, and no 
permanent resettlement, or solution of the refugee problem (on however humble 
a scale) has yet been achieved. 

The surveys were well designed and set forth their findings clearly and 
systematically. They provide an illuminating picture which it is to be hoped 
will give a fresh stimulus and direction to the very great efforts that have 
already been and are still being made to tackle this burdensome and so far 
intractable problem. 

VERA ANSTEY 


FUNDAMENTAL RiGuts IN [Np1IA. By Alan Gledhill. London, Stevens, 1955. 
xvi+134 pp. Index. 8}”x5”. 25s. 
Mr GLEDHILL’s volume on the Republic of India in the Constitutions of the 
British Commonwealth series firmly established his reputation as an authority 
on this subject and specialists will welcome this short supplementary work on 
one aspect of Indian constitutional law and practice. In treating of fundamental 
rights Mr Gledhill is concerned with two things: the procedure for their enforce- 
ment and their actual interpretation in law since the constitution came into 
force. The second is of broader interest for in summarizing the decisions of the 
Courts Mr Gledhill of necessity describes the petitions that have been brought 
before them. Some, if lacking in substance, were fertile in ingenuity. Mr Gled- 
hill’s broad conclusion is that the Courts have sought to interpret fundamental 
rights ‘so as to avoid the two extremes of giving them no legal effect, and of 
making them an insuperable barrier to legislation and efficient administration’ 
(p. 126). He takes a judiciously optimistic view of their long-term usefulness in 
establishing a code of public conduct. But this book intended for students 
should also be essential reading for Founding Fathers. Only from deep convic- 
tion and after the most precise drafting will they venture subsequently to adorn 
their constitutions with a section entitled Fundamental Rights. 
NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


Inp1A: New Pattern. By Lady Hartog. Foreword by Lord Hailey. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1955. 158 pp. Map. Index. 83” x5}”. 12s. 6d. 
Lapy Hartoe revisited India in 1953 as the representative of British women’s 
organizations at the Silver Jubilee of the All India Women’s Conference, and she 
took the opportunity of seeing what she could of the new India. Her impressions 
have a twofold interest, the first general, the second more particular. The late 
Lady Hartog was well known in India in educational and official circles—her 
husband Sir Philip Hartog had been Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca 
from 1921 to 1925 and a member of the Public Services Commission in Delhi 
from 1926 to 1930—and as a result she had opportunities for observation and 
comparison denied to most visitors. No one who reads this book, affectionate, 
shrewd, and well informed on social questions, will doubt that she made profit- 
able use of these advantages. The second and more specialized interest of the 
book lies in its comments on the contribution of Indian women to the life of the 
new India. Here is something, complacently overlooked by most male visitors, 
which may well represent the most fundamental change of all. When for example 
a demographer is next tempted to generalize about the future trend of India’s 
population on the basis of statistical evidence alone he might do well to read 
what Lady Hartog has to say about the reaction of Indian women to publicity 
about birth control and to ponder anew the possible connexion between the 
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decline in the populations of the United Kingdom and Australia that followed 
the much publicized prosecutions of Mrs Besant’s works. Altogether this slight 
book is well worth reading. Lady Hartog has captured something of the spirit 
of the new India and faithfully records both the inspiration and the self sacrifice 
she found there as well as less welcome evidence of corruption and lower 
educational standards. 

NICHOLAS MANSERGH 


FROM THE BACK STREETS OF BENGAL. By Bernard Llewellyn. London, Allen & 

Unwin, 1955. 286 pp. Illus. Maps. Index. 8?” x52”. 18s. 
Mr LLEWELLYN went to Dacca to take charge of the Friends’ Centre and his 
first 142 pages offer an intensely felt, closely observed, tautly and imaginatively 
written, picture of life in the slums of East Bengal, a first hand report of the 
‘worm’s eye view’, of how politicians, potentates, and others with much to 
lose, look to coolies, street vendors, penniless students, and ill-paid professors 
with nothing but their chains to lose. These pages contain factual information 
which a Pakistani Minister for Home Affairs or a student of Asian sociology 
would do well to ponder, e.g. p. 60 which explains why go per cent of Dacca 
students were for the United Front, against the Karachi government, and 
against American aid. Besides its intrinsic value, this part of the book is 
extremely good entertainment. 

The remaining 136 pages describe Mr Llewellyn’s travels through Orissa, 
the South, then northwards to Kashmir and elsewhere. From being a leisurely 
and close observer, Mr Llewellyn emerges as a hurried and _ superficial 
tourist. Even his style becomes perfunctory and slipshod. His chapter on 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Wardha ashram is an uncritical regurgitation of what 
he was told there. It is, for example, a pity that he did not use his obvious 
ability to combine detached observation with sympathetic understanding to 
assess the claims made for Basic Education. There are, however, forty-one 
photographs by the author which are not only artistically satisfying but which 
constitute an excellent additional documentary chapter by themselves. 

JOSSLEYN HENNESSY 


STATE TRADING IN Foop. Calcutta, Employers’ Association, 1955. I9 pp. 
Tables. 10?” x82”. Rs. I. 

THE Employers’ Association has produced this pamphlet because it is alarmed 

at the suggestion that the Government of India may engage in trade ‘in selected 

commodities’. 

The pamphlet analyses the results of State trading in foodgrains in India 
during 1944-53. Local and imported foodgrains were procured by the govern- 
ment and distributed to the 15 per cent of the total population which was subject 
to rationing. It is claimed that distribution charges were about twice as high 
as in private trade owing to such items as commission to purchasing agents, 
heavy freight charges on account of cross haulage, and heavy losses in storage 
or in transit. 

F. BENHAM 
EASTERN ASIA 


BRITAIN IN THE Far East: The Singapore Naval Base. By C. Northcote 
Parkinson. Singapore, Donald Moore, 1955. 35 pp. (Background 
to Malaya Series, No. 7.) 83” x53”. M$r.50. 

THE Singapore naval base, built at great cost but valueless to Britain because 

the forces to use and defend it had not been provided too, fell to Japan in 

February 1942. This excellent booklet outlines the background to the de- 

cision in 192I to build the base and the sorry story of muddled and divided 

thinking about imperial policy which led us to fall so heavily and expensively 
between two stools. 


A. S. B. OLVER 
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THE Far East: A History of Recent and Contemporary International Relations 
in East Asia. By Claude A. Buss. New York and London, The Macmillan 
Co., 1955. viii-+738 pp. Index. Map endpapers. 9}” x6}”. $6.50. 45s. 6d. 

TuIs is a general survey of the international relations of the Far East, intended 

primarily for American university students. Part 1 is a brief introductory 

account of the Far East prior to 1900; part II carries the story up to 1941; 

part 111 is a sketch of the Pacific War; and part Iv, which comprises nearly half 

of the book and is entitled A Decade of Transition, deals with post-war events up 
to 1955. Professor Buss adopts the method of dealing with each country in 
turn, chapter by chapter. This has undoubted merits, but it makes the sequence 
of events and more especially the interaction of events, rather hard for the 
general reader to follow. It also involves a good deal of back-tracking and 
repetition. For example, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, after being just men- 
tioned in a number of preceding chapters, gets a more detailed treatment in 

Chapter 19, entitled Japan in World Politics, long after Professor Buss has dealt 

with the Russo-Japanese War and other matters which were profoundly 

influenced by the Alliance. Some of the repetition could have been avoided, 

e.g. the quotation from Colonel Marshall about ‘God got tired when he was 

making the world, hence Korea’, occurs on page 14 and again on page 662. 

There are also a few errata. “Thomas Swift’ (p. 63) presumably refers to Dean 

Swift whose Christian name was Jonathan; ‘Beesley’ (p. 266) should be Beasley; 

‘Boloff’ (p. 304) should be Beloff. Oshima was not Ambassador in Berlin in 1936, 

at the time of the Anti-Comintern Pact. The account of Japanese policy and 

motives at times suffers from undue reliance on the majority Judgement of the 

IMTFE, which need not be conclusive for the historian. But these are minor 

defects in a generally sound and readable survey which successfully summarizes 

a vast and difficult field. 

F. C. JONES 


An AMERICAN Poricy In AsiIA. By W. W. Rostow in collaboration with 
Richard W. Hatch. Preface by Max F. Millikan. The Technology Press of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; New York, John Wiley; London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1955. xvii+59 pp. Map. 11”x8}". 8s. 


Tuis little book, intended as a sequel to Professor Rostow’s The Prospects For 
Communist China (1954), is a survey of the present situation in Asia and con- 
tains suggestions on what American policy should be. In general, the authors 
propose that the United States should cease thinking on purely military lines, 
and should, while not slackening in military preparedness, do all in its power to 
create a strong and prosperous Free Asia as a counter-attraction to the lure of 
Communism. There is much sound sense in this view; although it is a moot 
point whether Formosa could ever play the role which is here predicted for it. 
F. C. JONES 


JaPAN’s MODERN CENTURY. By Hugh Borton. New York, Ronald Press, 1955. 
xii+524 pp. Illus. Maps. Tables. Index. 9}” x6}”. $7. 


Tuts book has been written by an outstanding American authority on modern 
Japanese affairs. Its substance is admirable. Its method of presentation is also 
to be commended. For the history of Japan during the last hundred years is so 
packed with incident, so dramatic, and the changes during those years are so 
revolutionary, that one could hardly blame the author of a serious book on the 
subject if he were to induce in his readers a certain sense of indigestion from the 
very surfeit of fact and comment compressed within the covers of a single 
volume. However, Professor Borton and his publishers have paid careful atten- 
tion to such technical matters as clarity of print, the inclusion of maps and 
illustrations, the use of sub-headings, and the division of the whole considerable 
work into five main portions. All this gives the book poise, robbing it of heavi- 
ness, without in the least detracting from its essentially solid virtues. Professor 
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Borton strikes an excellent balance between the economic and political factors 
relevant to his story; and at the end of the book there is a very useful biblio- 
graphy. mths ; ; xe 

In a work of such quality it seems almost churlish to pick on any omissions, 
or to take issue on minor questions of interpretation. But there is one omission 
that should not escape comment. There is no mention at all of the Bikini 
hydrogen bomb incident of March 1954, although other important events of 
that year are included. It may be argued that this tragedy produced only a 
temporary and hysterical mass reaction throughout Japan, and that therefore it 
does not deserve notice in a book of this character. Professor Borton rightly 
attaches great significance to the shock suffered in Japan by the Triple Inter- 
vention of 1895. The shock of 1954 was comparable, socially if not politically. 

Finally, can one agree with Professor Borton (p. 234) that Japan’s defeat was 
‘ignominious’? This is, however, one of the very few inaccurate, or careless, 
statements in a sober, fair-minded, historical study. 

G. R. SToRRY 


JAPANESE AND AMERICANS: A Century of Cultural Relations. By Robert S. 
Schwantes. New York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1955. 
x+380 pp. Index. 8?” x6”. $4. 

Axy account of Japan’s cultural relations with the outside world is bound to be 

one-sided, for in almost every field Japan has hitherto received—or had thrust 

upon her—so much more than she has given. This is certainly true of her 
relations with the United States. In the case of academic exchange, for example, 

Dr Schwantes points out that while many prominent Americans have taught in 

Japan, Japanese have usually only come to the United States as students. 

Similarly, while hundreds of American works are being translated every year 

into Japanese, the process is reciprocated on only very rare occasions. 

Inevitably Dr Schwantes’s book is by and large a study of American cultural 
influence on Japan, rather than of any real cultural exchange. As such it is an 
extremely clear and systematic account—and incidentally the first thorough 
examination of the subject to have appeared. (So thorough, indeed, that in the 
chapter Exchange of Cultural Materials Dr Schwantes has devoted a section to 
Cherry Blossoms and Dogwood: A Note on Floral Exchanges.) 

For a hundred years Japan has been subject to almost continuous cultural 
influence from the United States, first as an eager pupil and later, during the 
Occupation, as a sort of ‘captive audience’. What has been the net effect of this 
on past relations between the two countries? Dr Schwantes’s conclusions are 
significant for any student of international relations. ‘One must conclude’, he 
writes on page 320, ‘that cultural interchange is certainly no guarantee of peace 
or political co-operation. Indeed, there has never been more conscious attention 
to cultural relations [with Japan] than in the downhill decade of the thirties’. 

Dr Schwantes emphasizes that cultural relations cannot be separated from 


political and economic developments. The 1924 US Immigration Act undid | 


decades of efforts at cementing friendship by cultural exchange (and the same 
might incidentally be said of the abrogation of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance). 
In the present situation what really counts is ‘Japan’s relation to the free 
world, not exclusive ties to the United States’, and Dr Schwantes agrees that 
other countries (including Britain) ‘may often be better suited than [the United 


States] to offer Japan help and guidance’ (p. 330). But he rightly stresses that | 


cultural interchange can play an important part in improving relations only if it 
‘contributes to the solution of basic political and economic problems, instead of 
seeking to evade them’ (p. 327). 

By no means the least valuable part of this exhaustive study is a forty-page 
bibliographical essay which includes a profusion of relevant and often little- 
known material in both Japanese and English. 


I. I. Morris 
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DAUGHTERS OF CHANGING JAPAN. By Earl Herbert Cressy. London, Gollancz, 
1955. Xiv+305 pp. 8” x5”. I5s. 

Tus book is a compilation of the life stories, written expressly for the author, of 
some six young Japanese women. Mr Cressey is a humorous and perceptive 
editor; and he allows his characters to speak for themselves. The result is a 
work of convincing interest and charm. Childhood, schooldays, courtship, 
marriage—we see these through the eyes of somewhat introspective middle-class 
women, looking back on their lives a little sadly, perhaps, but without excessive 
sentimentality. Certainly the general effect is by no means sombre. In spite of 
all disappointments and frustrations, and the young women in this book had 
their fair share of these, the stories reflect a typically Japanese liveliness and 
gusto, There is a memorable passage describing how a mother, intent on 
punishing her teenage son, seized his grandfather’s samurai sword and declared 
that she would kill him and then herself, so that she could go before her ancestors 
to apologize for bringing into the world such a disobedient son. The lad ran 
round the room pursued by his mother, and then escaped out of the house. 
When asked by her daughter, later, what she would have done if she had caught 
the boy, the mother replied: ‘A boy should be able to run faster than his mother, 
and besides he was the champion sprinter on his high school track team’ (p. 116). 
There is much in this book to amuse those readers who know Japan, and to 
enlighten those who do not. 


G. R. Storry 


THE JAPAN ANNUAL 1955. Prepared by the Institute of World Economy, 
Tokyo. Tokyo, Japan Annual Publications; London, Bailey Bros. & 
Swinfen, 1955. xx+570 pp. Tables. 84” x6}”. 60s. 

Tus is the second year that this Annual, in the English language, has appeared. 

As with the initial volume, it is divided into four parts: National Affairs, Inter- 

national Affairs, The National Economy, Social and Cultural. Some of the 

articles, especially on the political side, go up to the end of 1954 and slightly 

beyond that; others, however, have little to say on anything later than 1953. 

But, like its predecessor, it is full of useful information on all aspects of Japanese 

life, and it is very welcome to the student of contemporary Japan. 

F. C. JONES 


Tue War IN KoreEA 1950-53: A military study of the war in Korea up to the 
signing of the Cease Fire. By Major R. C. W. Thomas. Aldershot, Gale & 
Polden, 1954. 119 pp. Illus. Maps. 7}$” x5”. Ios. 6d. 

From a military point of view, described in non-technical terms and so made 

readable and interesting to civilians as well as soldiers, this is a useful and 

attractively produced little book. It tells the story of the fighting in Korea, 
from its inception on 25 June 1950 to the cease-fire agreement reached on 

27 July 1953, simply and clearly, brief accounts being given also of Korea and 

its people, the North Korean and the Chinese forces, fighting techniques and 

climatic and psychological problems, There are several interesting photographs, 
five useful sketch maps, and a handy diary of events. 

The author does not think that many completely new military lessons are to 
be learnt from the fighting. He throws into relief, however, some useful tactical 
facts—in regard to armour, for example. The pattern of the campaign, once the 
fighting became static, did not lend itself to the extensive use of armour in very 
hilly country lacking adequate road communications, but a novel use was made 
of tanks as holders of positional key-points. ‘. . . it took many experienced tank 
commanders’, he says, ‘quite a time to recover from their initial shock of finding 
that the role of their tanks was to squat on the top of hills like some “pre- 
historic monster in the British Natural History Museum’”’ ’ (pp. 96— 

In a further edition of his book, Major Thomas will doubtless re-phrase the 
statement on page 13 that ‘the Russians occupied the whole of Korea north of 
the 38th Parallel four days after the Americans had moved into the southern 

S 
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part of the country’. The Russian forces reached a line running north of the 
Parallel from Pyong Yang to Wonsan on 28 August 1945. The American forces 
did not begin to land at Chemulpho, the sea-port of Seoul, till 8 September. 

E. M. GuLi 


OnE Front Across THE WorLD. By Douglas Hyde. London, Heinemann, 
1955. 270 pp. Illus. 8”x5}”. 18s. 

Tuts book is the story of the work done by Roman Catholic missionaries in 
Korea and in other places which the author visited on the way there and back. 
It is a story which is both interesting and inspiring, though perhaps a little 
optimistic in some ways. Its perspective is slightly awry because Christianity is 
identified with Roman Catholicism: hardly half a dozen lines in the whole book 
refer to other Christian work. His thesis is simple and true, namely that Com- 
munism will only be conquered by a living faith stronger than its own, and that 
the only possible basis for such a faith is Christianity. 

The descriptions of life in Korea can do nothing but good in awakening 
Western opinion to the facts. His moral indignation at the evils brought by 
allied soldiers must be shared by all right minded people. Above all the United 
Nations, and especially the great Western Powers, must awake to the fact that 
if they fail to win the peace in Korea by building a new and better country 
they will have lost the war they have technically won. In this case the last state 
of that land will be worse than the first. H. M. Wappams 


Into CHINA. By Claude Roy. Trans. from the French by Mervyn Savill. 
London, Sidgwick & Jackson, and MacGibbon & Kee, 1955. 420 pp. 
Illus. Bibliog. Index. 83” x5}”. 25s. 

THE author of this book has a lightness and deftness of style which makes it 

very readable and serves to conceal some lack of depth in his observations on 

current life. 

The first forty-four pages are little more than a guide book, and merely bring 
back a vague nostalgia for the more picturesque aspects of China. He castigates 
the ‘Old China Hand’ mercilessly with information most of which is obviously 
culled from his Chinese hosts, and his criticisms are of the worn out, stereo- 
typed, ‘exploiter of the Chinese’, ‘treaty-port mentality’ strain which blandly 
ignores, for instance, the many thousands of foreigners, commercial as well as 
missionary, who have travelled the length and breadth of China, and who, 
often despite themselves, have learned to love the Chinese, both for their 
admirable qualities and for their likeable weaknesses. 

His brief historical survey of events from the Boxer troubles to the present 
day is probably fair enough comment when one remembers the background from 
which he writes, and his description of the Japanese collapse and American 
efforts to stabilize China is particularly well done. Mr Roy really finds his feet, 
however, in his studies of Chinese religion, philosophy, drama, and arts, and his 
observations, in the latter part of the book, are shrewd and fascinating. Such 
writings from the Western world are all too rare. The stimulation and en- 
couragement of such cultural pursuits by the Central People’s Government is 
something that transcends politics and is worthy of praise from any quarter 
where discernment of the truth supersedes ideologies. 

A number of books have been written on modern China which are more 
authoritative but this is, at least, worthy of a place on the bookshelf of any 


devotee. VICTOR FARMER 
SOUTH EAST ASIA 
A History OF SoutH-East Asta. By D. G. E. Hall. London, Macmillan, 1955. 
xvi+807 pp. Illus. Maps. Bibliog. Index. 9” x6”. 42s. 
Tuts is an important book. It gives within the compass of one volume a careful 


and searching study of the course of history of South East Asia from the earliest 
times to our own day, and the amount of information which it presents in, be 
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it noted, a very readable form is enormous. As a reference work for South East 
Asian history it has no rival. Its importance extends beyond the sphere of 
factual record, however, valuable as the work is for that purpose; for the book 
brings out clearly the underlying unity of the culture and development of the 
countries between India and China. In the modern age, as a consequence of the 
European impact, the frontiers of the South East Asian lands became crystal- 
lized: former local contacts were severed; the territories which became parts of 
European empires began to look for inspiration, whether political, economic, 
social, or cultural, towards the metropolitan Powers. Thus the former sense of 
unity and common understanding amongst the peoples of the region was lost 
and is only now re-emerging. This development affected the writing of the 
history of the region: the initial work was done, in general, by European scholars 
who tended to interpret the past of the colonial countries in the light of the 
history of the metropolitan States, regarding it often as having no intrinsic 
interest and as having no value except in so far as it shed light on the process of 
European expansion, failing to see the fundamental error of trying to interpret 
the past of these countries except as part of the history of the region as a whole. 
Professor Hall’s book provides the corrective: as he says: “What is attempted 
here is first and foremost to present South East Asia historically as an area 
worthy of consideration in its own right, and not merely when brought into 
contact with China, India, or the West. Its history cannot be safely viewed from 
any other perspective until seen from its own’ (p. vii). For any reader interested 
in knowing the past of South East Asia and in understanding the present situa- 
tion there, this book is essential reading. 
BR, P. 


MINORITY PROBLEMS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Virginia Thompson and Richard 
Adloff. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press for the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. viii+295 pp. Bibliog. Index. 9}”x6}”. $4. 32s. 


To say that this scholarly study of the minority problems of South East Asia is 
outstandingly good is to do it no more than justice. But it is more than that, 
for the authors have also succeeded in presenting subject matter of bewildering 
complexity and diversity in a form which is both agreeable to serious students 
as well as likely—as too few studies of this kind are—to command a wider 
audience of thoughtful laymen. That they have done so without oversimplifying 
all detail and colour, and with them all life, out of the picture is also to their 
credit. 

The three inescapable facts of the minority dilemma in South East Asia are, 
first, that owing to widely differing cultural and religious backgrounds the 
several minorities are virtually incapable of assimilation by intermarriage or 
otherwise with the majority communities. Secondly, that the minority groups 
often exercise a political or economic influence—or, at the least, present political 
problems—out of all proportion to their numerical size. Lastly, that the 
migrations in this area have been on so large a scale, embraced so wide a racial 
pattern and extended over so long a period of time that they are not to be 
paralleled anywhere else in the world. For these and other reasons its minority 
problems are as seemingly intractable as they are insistent of early and just 
solution. Although, therefore, in most of the territories under examination the 
views of foreign observers, however objective and well-informed they may be, 
are—perhaps inevitably in the circumstances—suspect, it should not be too 
much to hope that the new national governments in being or emerging in South 
East Asia will take note of Virginia Thompson’s and Richard Adloff’s detached 
and shrewd analysis of one of the most embarrassing of the many problems that 
beset them. 

M. V. DEL TuFo 
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RED SHADOW OVER Mataya. By Brigadier M. C. A. Henniker. Foreword by 
Field-Marshal Sir John Harding. Edinburgh and London, William Black- 
wood, 1955. xiv-+303 pp. Illus. Maps. 8?” x53”. 18s. 


Not so very long ago almost the only news that got out of Malaya to appear in 
the British press was of battle and ambush, of coercion and murder—although 
there was, indeed, much else to report. Today, the swing is in the opposite 
direction and the news is—perhaps understandably—of elections, of political 
parties and their leaders, and of new constitutions in the making. It is good, 
therefore, that we should be reminded of this background to the current negotia- 
tions and that it should be done by a professional soldier with a flair for com- 
petent reporting and lively writing. 

Brigadier Henniker, in his capacity as the Commander of a brigade, was a 
member of the State War Executive Committee of Negri Sembilan (a Malay 
State) and of the Settlement War Executive Committee of Malacca (a British 
Settlement) so that, besides participating in taking political decisions relating to 
the Emergency at that level, he was also in a position to compare the political 
and executive machinery in both types of territory. The views he expresses on 
these and other local matters exhibit the same receptivity of mind to new ideas 
and unfamiliar situations that generally informs his pages. 

But the book’s chief merit is as a story of anti-guerilla action and tactics, 
entertainingly and convincingly told by a man who, like all good leaders, is proud 
of the men—British, Gurkha, and Fijian—under his command. It is one in wtch 
not only he but all of us can justifiably take pride. 

M. V. DEL TuFO 


WE Live IN SrtnGAporE. By Donald Moore. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1955. 287 pp. Illus. 8}”x5}”. 16s. 


Tuts book, written in the form of a diary, is a collection of scenes and incidents, 
pen-pictures of people of different races, and observations and opinions by the 
author and others on a variety of subjects. Mr Moore has a wide range of 
acquaintances and interests to provide him with material for his diary, and he 
writes pleasantly. The book is illustrated by photographs which he has taken. 
I, BENHAM 


InDONEsIA: Land of Challenge. By Margueritte Harmon Bro. London, Gol- 
lancz, 1955. xi+263 pp. Map. Index. 8”x5}”. 15s. 


Mrs Bro’s book is one of the better type of travel-book. She evidently made 
good use of her time in Indonesia to move about the country and see things for 
herself. Indeed, one could willingly have spared the chapters on the struggle for 
independence—a story which has been told often enough elsewhere—if instead 
we had been given more of her own experiences and observation. The author 
succumbs to the popular tendency nowadays to give too little credit to the Dutch 
for the achievements of their administration during the present century, and 
gives way, too, to the common tendency of American writers to assume that the 
only proper course of development for Indonesia or any other country is to 
imitate the American system of government and way of life: whereas neither 
seems in fact to hold much attraction to the peoples of South East Asia. But 
Mrs Bro has no illusions in other matters. The difficulties and problems facing 
a State which has newly attained self-government are well brought out, and the 
failings which, human nature being what it is, afflict those who have suddenly 
acquired power are not disguised. Mrs Bro has, however, a real feeling for the 
people of Indonesia and sincere affection for them, and so the picture which she 
draws and the conclusions which she bases on her observation are well worthy 
of study. 

B. R. P. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR INDOCHINA CONTINUES: Geneva to Bandung. By Ellen J. 
Hammer. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press; London, Oxford 
University Press; New York, Henry M. Snyder: W. S. Hall: and Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1955. 40 pp. 9” x6”. $1. 8s. 

TuIs paper which first appeared as an article in the summer (1955) issue of The 

Pacific Spectator, has been reprinted as an appendix to Doctor Hammers’s well 

documented study The Struggle for Indochina (1954), reviewed in the January 

1955 number of this Journal, page 121. 

It deals with the period before the Conference at Geneva, with the Con- 
ference itself (April—July 1954), and with the effect in Indo-China of the imple- 
mentation of the terms of the Geneva Agreement, whereby the Vietminh 
obtained possession of North Vietnam, together with the bulk of the population. 

Dr Hammer, who appears anxious to avoid a partisan approach to the in- 
volved political situation in South Vietnam, is critical of the unstinted moral 
and material support that the Prime Minister, Mr Ngo Dinh Diem, has received 
from the United States Government. More recent events appear to indicate that 
the author may have tended to underestimate Mr Diem’s abilities, which have 
been demonstrated by the skill that he has displayed in isolating and destroying 
piecemeal all organized ‘Nationalist’ opposition to his rule. Mr Diem, who is 
hampered in his action by loyalty to his religion and to his clan, has yet to prove, 
however, that he is capable of initiating the positive and constructive policies 
that are indispensable to ‘Nationalist’ survival in South Vietnam. 

Dr Hammer explicitly recognizes that this survival will not be achieved by 
the activities of any isolated group of politicians, but that it will depend in the 
last resort on the successful implementation of a political and economic pro- 
gramme calculated to rally the local population to the support of the régime. 

J. DONALD LANCASTER 


THE NATIONAL INCOME OF HONG KonG 1947-1950. By Ronald A. Ma and 
Edward F. Szczepanik. Preface by E. Stuart Kirby. Hong Kong Uni- 
versity Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. x-+-69 pp. Charts. 
Tables. 84” x5%”. 12s. 6d. 

THE authors ‘stress strongly the experimental and tentative nature of this 

inquiry’. Their estimates are based solely on the ‘income’ approach. The last 

census of Hong Kong was in 1931; they have assumed, for example, that the 
numbers engaged in the distributing and servicing trades bear the same pro- 
portion to the estimated total population as in 1931. They have used official 
estimates of the average daily wage of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers 
in industry, but as they have no data on the numbers in each category they have 
assumed that the average wage of all workers in industry was that estimated for 
semi-skilled workers. They have used the figures of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment for business profits, adding 20 per cent for evasion and cases pending 
assessment; apparently it is the time-lag in publishing these figures which has 

prevented them from giving estimates beyond 1950. 

One or two of their figures are rather surprising; for example, they estimate 
that the average wages of women in industry are little more than a third of those of 
men. But they haveclearly taken great pains to use all the available data with care 
and judgement. Although their estimates are inevitably subject to a considerable 
and unknown margin of error they are to be commended for this pioneer effort. 

F. BENHAM 


AMERICAN Economic PoLticy TOWARD THE PHILIPPINES. By Shirley Jenkins. 
Foreword by William L. Holland. Introduction by Claude A. Buss, Stan- 
ford, Calif., Stanford University Press for the American Institute of 
Pacific Relations; London, Oxford University Press, 1954. vili+-181 pp. 
Tables. Index. 9}”x5}”. $4. 

In spite of its somewhat all-embracing title, Mrs Jenkins’s book is mainly a 

critical account of the post-war relief and rehabilitation programmes of the 
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United States in the Philippines and of the Philippine Trade Act (the Bell Act) 
of 1946: she reviews the progress of this bill through the United States Congress, 
analyses the act itself and American and Philippine opinion towards it, examines 
its operation, and ends with a discussion of the report of President Truman’s 
Economic Survey Mission to the Islands in 1950. Her chapters are tightly 
packed with facts and figures. 

The book, which ends with the year 1952, has grown out of articles Mrs 
Jenkins wrote for Pacific Affairs and Far Eastern Survey from 1945 on and out 
of a paper she prepared for the IPR Conference held at Stratford on Avon 
in 1947. For her patience and industry and willingness to devote half-a-dozen 
years to the study of so complex and intractable a subject as United States- 
Philippine tariff relations, she deserves congratulation. However, one comes to 
the end of the book doubting whether a completely satisfactory study of this 
question can be made by reading at a research desk in New York City the 
official reports and the American and Philippine newspapers, even when these 
are supplemented where possible by personal interviews. 

Throughout the book there runs an undercurrent of criticism of American 
economic policy toward the Philippines. But where would this ‘poor little rich 
country’, as Mrs Jenkins calls the Philippines, be, if in addition to the political 
independence it obtained in 1946 it also had that economic independence Mrs 
Jenkins seems to desire for it? Where would Juan de la Cruz be without his rich 
and generous Uncle Sam? Juan knows the answer, even if Mrs Jenkins does not. 

The Philippine Trade Act of 1946 stems from the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 
1934. When this act was passed, President Roosevelt declared: ‘Where imper- 
fections or inequalities exist, I am confident that they can be corrected after 
proper hearing and in fairness to both peoples.’ The Americans have done their 
part; now it is the turn of the Filipinos. Meanwhile, it would be a good thing if 
academic students of this question, however sincere and painstaking they may 
be, were a little more realistic—and also learned some history. 

IFor B. POWELL 


UNITED STATES 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD AFFAIRS 1953. By Richard P. Stebbins with 
the assistance of Grant S. McClellan. Introduction by Grayson Kirk. New 
York, Harper for the Council on Foreign Relations; London, Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs, 1955. xiv-+512 pp. Maps. Charts. Bibliog. 
Index. 8?” x52”. $5. 36s. 

In introducing this latest and welcome volume in the annual series produced by 

the Council on Foreign Relations its author, Mr Stebbins, expresses the hope that 

the eighteen-month interval since the close of the year under review, an interval 

‘longer than is customary’, has made possible ‘a more accurate perspective’ 

than if he had been writing only a few weeks after the events he describes. 

Such a hope is amply justified by this volume. Useful as it is in more routine 

ways, as a record and as a work of reference, his book may none the less find its 

highest justification in the fairness and balance with which it treats the many 
contentious questions of American foreign policy in 1953. No doubt there are no 
years whose understanding is not enhanced by an application of these rare 
qualities, but a year which, for the first time in two decades, saw the transfer of 
political power to the previous opposition party (and that under a full strain of 
painful foreign pressures, such as the Korean War and the Panmunjon negotia- 
tions) is one which particularly gains from being viewed with the non-party 
detachment and cool afterthought which Mr Stebbins has brought to his sub- 
ject. In looking over the highlights of the year Mr Stebbins has no hesitation in 
rating the Soviet mastery of the hydrogen bomb as the most important (inci- 
dentally hischapter on The Shadow of the H-Bomb is one of the most illuminating 
in the book). At the same time, to those who view American policy from the 
outside the year may reasonably be judged memorable for its demonstration, 
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occasionally hesitant though it was, of the ability of the United States to 
preserve a settled course of foreign policy transcending the differences between 
its political parties (or, one is tempted to add, remembering Senator McCarthy, 
within them). How this was done, how electioneering exuberance was trans- 
lated into responsible statesmanship, cannot be fully told by a recital of the 
events of 1953 alone; the process took more than a year. But this account of 
the first twelve months of Republican Weltpolitik tells much, perhaps the most 
important part, of the story. 
H. G. NICHOLAS 


ViEW FROM ATLANTIS: The Americans and Ourselves. By S. Gorley Putt. 
London, Constable, 1955. vii+160 pp. 8?”x54”. I5s. 
SURELY there is no subject as unfortunate as Anglo-American relations—on 
which so much (that is admirable) is meant, and so little (that is bearable) is 
said. Not all the reasons for this phenomenon are discreditable; nevertheless 
it is with a sigh of joy that one picks up, as in View From Ailantis, a survey of 
our current relationships with the United States, which is informed, sym- 
pathetic, and discriminating. A hundred and sixty pages are not very many in 
which to lay bare the myriad filaments that link Britain and America, but when 
one realizes that there is not a bromide amongst them one’s regret at their brevity 
becomes linked with wonderment at their felicity. Of course Mr Putt has not 
tried to see everything from his Atlantis. He has concentrated on certain themes 
—our temperamental contrasts, our cultural clashes, our educational and in- 
tellectual differences. His ultimate objective is, no doubt, to get us to like each 
other better; his method (and the means are as valuable as the end) is to sharpen 
our vision and our self-consciousness, to make us realize how the United States 
is vastly more than the sum of its parts, and how ‘the island’ and ‘the continent’ 
complement each other more often than they contradict. 
H. G. NICHOLAS 


THE SECRET Diary oF Harotp L. Ickes. Vol. 3. The Lowering Clouds, 
1939-41. London, Weidenfeld & Nicolson; New York, Simon & Schuster, 
1955. 695 pp. Index. 8?” x53”. 31s. 6d. $6. 

VoLuMEs 1 and 2 of Mr Ickes’s Secret Diary were reviewed in the July 1954 and 

July 1955 issues of this Journal on pages 396-7 and 400 respectively. Volume 3 

carries the record forward from the first United States Cabinet meeting after 

the outbreak of war in Europe to President Roosevelt’s dramatic appearance 
before a joint session of Congress to request a declaration of war against Japan 
after the attack on Pearl Harbour. Equally with Volume 2, it could have borne 
the subtitle ‘The Inside Struggle’, for not only is Mr Ickes still very much on 
the interdepartmental warpath—particularly against the alleged ‘appeasers’ of 

‘that damn State Department’—but he continues to note every other piece of 

bickering within the official family in his frank and detailed chronicle. More 

than that, he makes no secret of his differences with the President himself. 

There is, in fact, growing bitterness in his allusions to Mr Roosevelt, whom he 

never really forgives for throwing the 1940 Vice-Presidential nomination (which 

he would have liked himself) to Mr Wallace. He resents not only the influence, 
but the very presence of Mr Harry Hopkins at the White House, but what 
seems to exasperate him most is the apparent reluctance of the President, in the 
spring and summer of 1941, to move ahead of public opinion in the measure of 
support which he is willing to accord to the Allied cause. Indeed, at this point 
he sourly remarks that ‘If I could have looked this far ahead and seen an inactive 
and uninspiring President, I would not have supported Roosevelt for a third 

term’ (p. 511). 

By now the Diary has become a veritable mine of information not only on 
domestic matters (it is, for instance, particularly revealing on the antecedents of 
the 1940 Chicago convention and on much that subsequently went on behind the 
scenes), but on certain crucial international questions which, after his appoint- 
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ment as Petroleum Co-ordinator for National Defence in May 1941, became Mr 
Ickes’s immediate and legitimate concern. Here, of course, the record is some- 
what one-sided, but it is probably as full as Mr Ickes was in a position to make 
it. At least this is the case with the struggle to prevent the shipment of oil to 
Japan, which brought him into conflict with the President and the State Depart- 
ment and on which he reproduces the whole of his heated correspondence with 
the White House. c ye 


THE PASSING OF AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 1937-1941. By Donald F. Drummond, 
Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press; London, Oxford University 
Press, 1955. vili+-409 pp. Bibliog. Index. (History and Political Science, 
Vol. 20.) 9}” x6}”. $7.50. 60s. 

It is not easy to see exactly what gap in the historical picture this study is meant 

to fillin. The years between Roosevelt’s Quarantine Speech and Pear] Harbour 

are amongst the most intensively studied in American diplomatic history. 

Whether, after the spate of documentary publications of the last ten years, any 

more secrets lurk in the files is, to say the least of it, doubtful. What is certain 

is that Professor Drummond, despite his publishers’ claim that he ‘has drawn on 
unpublished papers in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Library and in the 
files of the State Department’, has not been able to add any information of 
significance to what was in our possession already. Nor can it be said that he 
has produced any particularly new or suggestive analysis of the course of 

American foreign policy during these years. In respect of public opinion, the 

supreme determinant of that policy, he has indeed provided an even less com- 

plete examination than is to be found, for example, in Langer and Gleason, 

What he has produced is a clear, sensible, balanced narrative of American 

diplomacy during the four years he has selected, prefaced by a rather superficial 

chapter on the origins of American isolationism and followed by a chapter of 

‘Conclusions’ which are principally a precis of what has gone before. 

H. G. NICHOLAS 


A HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 2 vols. By R. B. Nye and J. E. Morpurgo. 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex, Penguin Books, 1955. Vol. 1. The Birth of 
the United States. ix-+324 pp. Vol. 1. The Growth of the United States. 
v+410 pp. Maps. Bibliog. Index. (The Pelican History of the World.) 
7t” x4)”. 3s. 6d. each vol. 

THE Chairman of the Department of English at Michigan State College and the 
General Editor of the Pelican Histories make up an unusual joint authorship, 
but the treatment of the subject follows along standard lines from the earliest 
explorers to the latest administration with sections on the Arts neatly woven 
into the text. A rather uneven division takes place with 534 pages being devoted 
io the period before 1865. The post 1865 period is covered in 177 pages at racing 
speed lest, seemingly, it should spill over into three volumes, the first Wilson 
administration, for example, being covered in little more than six pages. The 
authors seem to have little love for the professional historian to whom are 
ascribed many of the sins of misinterpretation. The bibliography would benefit 
from another proof reading and the reader wonders whether either author has 
read Nevins, 7 he Emergence of Lincoln, given as a prime reference for ‘men and 
events of war-time politics’, when those two volumes conclude before the firing 
on Fort Sumter. 

The account of the Civil War 1s, however, excellent despite the authors’ 
adherence to the hoary myth of the Confederacy fighting as one man with 
‘neither resistance to conscription nor desertion . . . ever a factor in Confederate 
military affairs’ (p. 471). Perhaps Lee was dreaming when he wrote to Davis 
late in 1863, “The number of desertions from the army is so great and still 
continues to such an extent that unless some cessation of them can be caused, I 


fear success in the field will be seriously endangered’. bio Calera 
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AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. By Bernard Schwartz. Foreword by A. L. 
Goodhart. London, Cambridge University Press, 1955. xiv+364 pp. 
Index. 8?” 53%”. 25s. 


THERE has been a great need for a long time for an exposition in a single volume 
of American constitutional law. Such works are not readily produced in the 
United States since law schools there call for detailed and technical text-books 
or specialized studies, and find little place in their curriculum for a more general 
book concerned with principles. Yet for students of political science and 
history in the United States and even more in Britain and the Commonwealth, 
and indeed for lawyers also, it is most important that there should be some 
analytical study of the whole system and some appraisal of its main trends and 
tendencies. Dr Bernard Schwartz has supplied this need quite admirably. He 
has divided his book into two main parts, in the first of which he surveys the 
traditional legal structure of American government and in the second he dis- 
cusses what he calls modern developments, including administrative law, civil 
liberties and the cold war, the Negro and the law, and ‘the new federalism’. 
The book is clearly written and well arranged. It is not over-weighted with 
legalism or legal technicalities, yet it is clearly a work of scholarship with 
adequate footnotes and references for the student. It is a great advantage that 
the author knows something of British and French government and is able to 
make some illuminating comparisons between the law and practice of these 
countries and his own. Professor A. L. Goodhart in his foreword to the book 
hardly exaggerates when he says that it ‘will undoubtedly take a permanent 
place in the literature of political science’. 
K. C. WHEARE 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND THE PARTY SYSTEM. 2nd ed. By Hugh A. Bone. New 
York, Toronto, and London, McGraw-Hill, 1955. viii+670 pp. Index. 
(McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. Consulting Ed. Joseph P. Harris.) 
oi” x6}". 45s. $6. 

PROFESSOR BONE has produced a useful text-book on the informal side of 

American politics, beginning significantly with the pressure-groups and leading 

up to the structure and functioning of the political parties. The earlier part may 

provide more novel material for the foreign student who will learn the extent to 
which the ‘lobbyists’ who occasionally hit the headlines and the ‘sinister interests’ 
they allegedly represent are merely extreme cases of a tendency to organization 
on the part of interest groups without which the whole system could not now 
function, and which are increasingly intertwined with administration as well as 
being concerned with the promotion of or opposition to proposed legislation. 

Their British counterparts may also be interested to learn of some of the methods 

adopted; the material on the opposition of the medical profession to ‘socialized 

medicine’ is particularly rich. Unfortunately there is very little on the role of 
pressure-groups in foreign affairs. It would have been useful to learn about the 
backing for the Bricker Amendment. 

On parties there is less that is novel, though there are useful illustrations of 
the difficulty of identifying party with policy: *. . . . at the moment one can only 
say that there is evidence that at certain times in certain areas party labels and 
party memberships are meaningful differentiations’ (p. 288). There is no com- 
ment on the attempt by the Americans for Democratic Action, for instance, to 
turn the Democratic Party into a party of the Left. There is a brief section on 
foreign party systems, presumably intended to illustrate the author’s main posi- 
tion that political parties are what they are in different countries because of 
local historical circumstances; but the section is neither accurate nor penetra- 
ting enough to add much to the argument. In short, a useful book to have on 
one’s shelves, but neither exciting to read nor provocative of thought. 

Max BELOFF 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND Potitics. By Allen M. Potter. Introduction by 

Professor K.C. Wheare. London, Faber, 1955. 318 pp. Index. 9” x52”. 25s, 
PROFESSOR WHEARE in his introduction maintains that it is far from essential 
that works on United States government and politics for British readers should 
be written always by British writers. He feels that Mr Potter, an American 
scholar at Manchester, who understands both the American and the British 
systems, can portray the former by comparing and contrasting it with the latter, 
The author struggles valiantly to do precisely this but, unfortunately, the 
plethora of contrasts and the paucity of comparisons which can be drawn leaves 
the reader and perhaps the author with the feeling that little has been gained by 
this approach. 

Nevertheless, Mr Potter does a workmanlike job of explaining the intricacies 
of the history of the Constitution, its subsequent changes and modifications, the 
origins and present positions of the political parties, the functions and powers of 
the branches of government, the importance of State and local government, and 
concludes with an interesting chapter on private rights. 

The chapters read like complete lectures in themselves, an impression that is 
strengthened by a certain amount of repetition as, for example, between pages 
104 and 125 where the reader is informed nine times that before 1933 the Demo- 
cratic Party was considered the party of States’ rights and laissez-faire. 

ALAN CONWAY 


POWER THROUGH PurRPOsE: The Realism of Idealism as a Basis for Foreign 
Policy. By Thomas I. Cook and Malcolm Moos. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1954; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 216 pp. 83”x5}". 
$4. 32s. 

Mr Cook and Mr Moos have been concerned—and rightly concerned—by the 

ascendancy enjoyed in many American academic circles by the advocates of a 

tough realpolitik in the conduct of the United States foreign relations. By way 

of rebuttal and of re-affirmation of the best in American national traditions they 
have combined to set out afresh the case for basing American policy on moral 
and democratic principles. ‘The power and purposes of other peoples should not 
be treated merely as terms in an equation for our solution, and as of no moral 
concern tous.... For the interests of the people of this nation are inescapably 

international’ (p. 131). 

Sound and timely as such a thesis is, it is one not altogether easy to expound 
without succumbing to the faults of wordiness and generality. The authors of 
this book have often succumbed. They could certainly have made their points 
more succinctly, and the space so saved could have been used to strengthen their 
argument by the provision of more examples drawn from the actual working of 
American policy. As it is the reader, for all his agreement, seldom feels that he 
is learning anything new. HG, Micon 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 2nd rev, 

ed. By John M. Swarthout and Ernest R. Bartley. New York and London, 
Oxford University Press, 1955. xii+852 pp. Illus. Tables. Index. 
9}” x6”. $6.25. 55s. 

Tuis edition like that of the first edition (1951) is designed primarily to meet the 
needs of the college student tackling the subject of American national govern- 
ment for the first time and is therefore not supposed to tell the specialist any- 
thing that he does not know already. The first edition has been revised, re- 
written and fresh chapters added on American foreign policy, the machinery for 
its execution, and on the cognate topics of American liberty, loyalty, and 
national security. 

The text is well provided with tables and diagrams, some of which are 
exceptionally good for their clarification of complex topics. Each chapter has its 
own bibliographical references to guide the student in further reading. The 
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volume does not claim to be anything more than a student text-book and 
within those limits the authors have done a very competent job. Despite their 
modest protestations that this is not a reference work for the research specialist, 
it could prove more than useful in this respect, for specialists are not necessarily 
omniscient even in their own fields. ALAN CONWAY 
Tue STRANGE CAREER OF Jim Crow. By C. Vann Woodward. New York and 
London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xi+155 pp. (The James W. 
Richard Lectures in History, University of Virginia, 1954.) 74”x5}’. 
$2.50. I5s. 
Tus is a brief case history of the segregation of the Negro in the Southern 
United States, lucidly written, without jargon. The temperature chart is not 
the smooth curve that most Englishmen would expect, but curiously jagged; 
an indication is the number of Negro voters, who in Louisiana were as many 
as 130,334 in 1896, had dropped to 1,342 in 1904, were 1,672 in 1948, and had 
jumped to 108,724 in 1952. This is typical; as late as 1898 The Charleston News 
and Courter, the oldest newspaper in the South and solidly conservative, derided 
those who advocated segregation in railroad cars by proposing as manifest 
absurdities a series of measures—segregation in trains, waiting rooms, restaur- 
ants, juries, and many more—which were accepted facts by 1906. As sudden has 
been the reversal of the current in the last ten years. Professor C. Vann Wood- 
ward, who holds the Chair of History at the Johns Hopkins University, is a 
Southerner; he has much to say that is illuminating about the second period of 
rapid change; the rapidity of the first is still puzzling. Why should it have 
come so long after the Reconstruction period, and in so sharp and hysterical a 
form? This is a valuable little book. Puitre Mason 


AMERICAN AGENCIES INTERESTED IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Compiled by 
Ruth Savord and Donald Wasson. New York, Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1955. viii+289 pp. 8}” x53”. $3. 

Ir evidence were required of the lively interest in the affairs of the outside world 
felt by an ever-growing number of Americans it could be provided from this hand- 
book. After a rigid elimination of official and peripheral organizations, data is 
given on 363 organizations. In addition Chambers of Commerce, Foreign In- 
formation Bureaux, and organizations which have changed their names, amalga- 
mated with others, are dormant, or have discontinued their activities are listed 
at the end of the book. A subject index to activities and a personnel index of 
officers and staff members of institutions completes the debt of the inquirer 
to the compilers who have brought together this mass of information. The 
words of Isaiah Bowman in his introduction to Miss Savord’s first handbook on 
this subject in 1931, listing little more than a quarter of the number of institu- 
tions now referred to, can fittingly introduce the new volume: 

Here is, in outline, an indication of the organized effort of private agencies in the 

United States to bring about a better knowledge of world affairs. The list is im- 

pressive, not necessarily of accomplishment but of desire to know and to participate 


intelligently in the act of deflecting the world toward the higher purposes of ‘a 
humane civilization’. 
C. 


LATIN AMERICA AND CARIBBEAN 


MEXICO AND THE SPANISH REPUBLICANS. By Lois Elwyn Smith. Berkeley & 
Los Angeles, University of California Press; London, Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. vi+152 pp. Tables. Bibliog. Index. (University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Political Science, Vol. 4, No. 2.) 9}” x6”. $1.75. 

A FEATURE of recent British radio programmes has been a guessing competition 

entitled ‘My Wildest Dream’. Whatever Cortes’ wildest dream may have been 

after his conquest of Montezuma’s Empire, one may be quite certain that, 
dreamed he ever so wildly, no dream of his can ever have envisaged this con- 
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quered land, some four centuries later, providing refuge and a new home—‘New 
Spain’ in very truth—for thousands of his fellow-countrymen, fleeing from a 
vengeful victor after a disastrous civil war. 

Such is the picture which Miss Smith presents in her book, compiled in its 
original form as a thesis for a master’s degree of the University of California, 
The wealth of footnotes with their references and the extensive bibliography 
attest the assiduity and thoroughness which Miss Smith devoted to her task. 

The story of Mexico’s outstanding, unswerving, and practical sympathy with 
the Spanish Republican cause is one that does her the greatest honour. Miss 
Smith, in her introductory chapter, ably examines this attitude, this ‘passionate 
devotion’ as she terms it. Doubtless the most laudable aspect of this ‘devotion’ 
was the generous hospitality extended to the refugees who, in their thousands, 
were enabled to come to Mexico from the refugee camps in France. Most of these 
people are likely to remain permanently in Mexico, and their absorption into 
the Mexican body politic will doubtless prove as beneficial to the Mexican nation 
as the absorption of the Huguenot refugees proved to Britain. 

Miss Smith has grappled successfully with the difficult task of giving a lucid 
account of, or at any rate, lucid ‘references to, the various relief groups which 
had to do with the refugees, and the factions which developed amongst the 
latter. These factions, offspring of Spanish intransigence, were the cause of no 
small embarrassment to the Mexican Government, and proved fatal, of course, 
to the continued existence of a Republican Government in exile. 

In her concluding chapter the author quotes an interview between Marshal 
Pétain and Licenciado Luis I. Rodriguez, Mexican Minister to Vichy France, 
in which the Marshal asked the reason for Mexico’s interest in the Spanish 
refugees. After listening to the Minister’s explanation, his laconic comment 
was—‘Much sentiment and little international experience.’ This comment was 
not meant to be a compliment, but it is one that Mexico may well be proud of. 

To every student of modern Mexican history this volume is essential reading. 

T. [ror REEs 


PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN AMERICA. By Galo Plaza. Preface by 
Alexander Heard. Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1955. 88 pp. (The Weil Lectures on 
American Citizenship of the University of North Carolina.) 8}” x5}". 
$2.50. 20s. 


WHEN the Weil lectures of the spring of 1954, of which this volume consists, 
were delivered at Chapel Hill in North Carolina, they must have proved stimu- 
lating, even startling to a predominantly North American audience. The 
Guatemalan Government, which later in the year was overthrown by military 
force and, to a greater or lesser degree, condemned for its Communist associa- 
tions, was singled out for praise by Sefior Galo Plaza, as was the Government of 
Bolivia. Read today in the light of later events, they strike a chilly note. They 
make no pretence to originality and are frankly interpretative and propagandist. 
The first lecture lingers over a number of elementary facts more suitable for an 
uninformed mass audience than for an academic gathering; the second is a 
politician’s apologia for his term of office; and the third a plea for collective 
responsibility and United States financial and technical help for Latin America. 
It becomes clear that Sefor Galo Plaza is a man of integrity, who combines 
political acumen with an engaging personality; but in these lectures he does not 
reveal the attributes of a scholar. European, Canadian, and indeed many other 
readers, will discern with surprise an implicit assumption that it is in the New 
World alone that the democratic philosophy of life has been adequately 
moulded; a way of life ‘that for the rest of the world is no more than a distant 
aspiration’ (p. 1). There is also something disturbing in the suggestion that 
Latin American political errors are to be ‘the collective responsibility of all the 
hemisphere’ (p. 88). J.-A. Casacuo 
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TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION IN LATIN AMERICA: The Role of Universities in 
Technical Co-operation. Washington, National Planning Association, 1955. 
xiv+25 pp. 9”x6”". 50 cents. 

Tuls interesting pamphlet is an indication of the sensible and practical approach 
of the United States Government, industrial and academic authorities to the 
problem of technical co-operation and the spread of technological knowledge. 
The word ‘university’ is used in its widest sense and includes colleges of techno- 
logy. There is here revealed a genuine desire to give useful service blended with 
a measure of enlightened self interest. Mr H. Christian Sonne, Chairman of the 
Trustees of the National Planning Association, and President of the South Ridge 
Corporation, contributes a foreword on the Background and Approach, in which 
he writes: ‘No thorough organized effort has been made to determine the extent 
to which this sharing of useful knowledge was helping the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to help themselves or to see what its benefits—tangible and intangible— 
were to the United States’ (p. v). Among the benefits nowhere specifically men- 
tioned is the probability of increased United States exports to Latin America. 
Already the high proportion of United States citizens who make up the personnel 
of United Nations technical missions to Latin America has led to a noticeable 
trend to purchase plant and equipment from the United States rather than from 
Western Europe. The fact that more than 8,000 students enrolled in United 
States universities in 1953-4 were from Latin America (p. 2) will inevitably 
accentuate this trend; and United States influence in the National University 
of Colombia, for example, will be substantial as a result of the co-operation 
established with a Michigan State College (p. 5). Among the equally sensible 
conclusions is the suggestion that a career service should be established for 
technicians and administrators in connexion with international technical co- 
operation (p. 21). This pamphlet merits careful study by British industrialists, 
universities, and appropriate government departments. 


J. A. CAMACHO 


Tosati: Paraguayan Town. By Elman R. and Helen S. Service. Foreword by 
Julian H. Steward. Chicago, Ill., University of Chicago Press, 1954; 
London, Cambridge University Press, 1955. xxix+337 pp. Map. Bibliog. 
Index. 9}”x6}". $7. 52s. 6d. 

PROFESSOR SERVICE and his wife spent one year in Paraguay, participating in the 

daily life of a rural community. Their book is described as an anthropological 

survey; but it is much more than that. The Services—with the aid of a few 
well-chosen photographs—convey unmistakably the atmosphere of the country 
asa whole: for Tobati, with its grassy streets and plazas, is a typical town. They 
provide interesting comment on the smallest details, explaining, for example, 
the hour at which the people go to bed and the hour of their rising. There are 
even sections on children’s games and on the manner in which the young learn 

‘the facts of life’. The authors’ style is straightforward, and this work will 

appeal to many who enjoy travel books—though it makes most such volumes 

seem trivial indeed. 

And the authors have a thesis. Until now it has always been accepted that 
the origin of Paraguayan culture was Guarani, and that Guarani elements have 
continued to predominate. The Services claim, however, that although the 
Guarani language is still spoken more widely than Spanish, Paraguayan culture 
today is a variant of Spanish colonial culture. It has always been assumed that 
the remoteness of landlocked Paraguay was the principal cause of the survival 
of Guarani civilization in a relatively uncontaminated state. The Services main- 
tain, on the contrary, that it is the old Spanish colonial civilization that has been 
preserved by the geographical isolation. This heresy will be fiercely attacked 
by the Paraguayans, for whom their ‘Guarani heritage’ is a matter of national 

ride. 

' GEORGE PENDLE 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SOUTH AMERICAN Economic AFFAIRS: Articlesin Nineteenth- 
Century Periodicals. By Tom B. Jones and others. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1955. xv+146 pp. 
11” x84". $5.50. 445. 

Tuls bibliography indexes more than 6,000 articles in 229 nineteenth-century 

periodicals published on two continents and in nine languages. The entries for 

South America generally and for each South American country separately are 

divided into nine subject headings and are arranged chronologically, so that the 

student can discover with a minimum of difficulty all that pertains to a par- 
ticular subject in a particular area at a particular period, and the cross-refer- 
ences are abundant. The compilers are indeed to be congratulated on the 
completion of a laborious undertaking which forms a useful supplement to the 
two volumes of The Economic Literature of Latin America published by the 

Harvard University Press in 1936, Their aim, however, has not wholly been 

fulfilled. To some periodicals, such as the South American Journal, they had 

only partial access. Others, such as the Mining Journal and the Review of the 

River Plate, they were unable to see at all. And while they list in an appendix 

some five dozen unexamined periodicals, ‘known to contain pertinent materials’ 

it should not be assumed that this list is in fact exhaustive. 
R. A. HUMPHREYS 


LA TRANSFORMATION DES ISLES D’AMERIQUE EN DEPARTEMENTS FRANCAIS, 
By Victor Sablé. Paris, Editions Larose, 1955. 200 pp. Bibliog. 83” x54". 
Frs. 600. 

THE possibility of integration with a larger political unit, as opposed to inde- 

pendence, as the means of ending a coloniai relationship has recently attracted 

attention even in Great Britain as a result of the proposals made by the Prime 

Minister of Malta. M. Sablé’s little book does not, however, throw much light 

on the process by which the French colonies in the West Indies have become 

Overseas Departments of France. Almost three quarters of it deal with the 

period before the constitutional debates of 1946 which finally resulted in the 

decision that this integration should take place. They do not include any new 
material, though it is convenient to have readily available the texts of earlier 
proposals of this kind. This part of the book would be more instructive if it 
included any discussion of the character of the opposition to such proposals and 
the reasons for it. The more recent part consists largely of extracts from the 
debates of the Constituent Assembly and includes no examination of the actual 
process of ‘assimilation’, even in the legislative, let alone the administrative, 
sphere, though there is an appendix containing a list of the legislation peculiar 
to Martinique and Guadeloupe, as at the end of 1954. M. Sablé recognizes the 
fundamental social problems of the islands and the danger whichcontinued failure 
to resolve them must imply for the maintenance of social order. He concludes 
that while the greatest similarity between the social and political institutions of 
the islands and those of France is desirable, economic plans and financial 
arrangements must be better adapted to the specific problems of the islands. 
KENNETH ROBINSON 


SAVING AMONG UPPER-INCOME FAMILIES IN PUERTO Rico. By Eleanor E, 
Maccoby and Frances Fielder. Puerto Rico, Universidad de Puerto Rico, 
1953. Xvii+165 pp. Charts. Tables. Index. (A Social Science Research 
Center Study.) 9}” x6”. $2. 

Tuis is a study of saving among high-income families in Puerto Rico, made with 

the object of determining to what extent savings are available in such a group 

for investment in the expansion of existing industries and in the development of 
new ones. The study, which is based upon interviews with the heads of some 

630 families with incomes of $2,000 or more, was made by the Social Science 

Research Centre of the University of Puerto Rico, following lines developed by 

the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan. The conclusion 
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reached is that although Puerto Ricans in this income group save considerable 
amounts, they do so in forms which do not lend themselves to the formation of 
capital for industrialization: they use their savings to buy their own homes, and 
beyond that to acquire investment property. 


Iror B. POWELL 


GENERAL 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER OF CURRENT TEAM RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES (1950-52). A Tentative Survey. Preface by Barbara Wootton. 
Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1955. 309 pp. (Documentation in the 
Social Sciences.) 103” x8”. $4. 22s. 6d. Frs. 1,100. 


StuDENTS of the social sciences in the United Kingdom have learned to value an 
annual publication of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
the Register of Research in the Social Sciences, but have long felt the need of 
similar guides to research in other parts of the world. Unesco here attempts to 
fill the gap. This first issue is intended as a pilot project, and it is hoped that its 
publication will encourage the contribution of fuller entries for future editions. 
It may therefore come to be valued as much for Barbara Wootton’s substantial 
essay on the present state of research in the social sciences as for the entries 
themselves. 


BARBARA KYLE 


ForREIGN AFFAIRS BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Selected and Annotated List of Books on 
International Relations 1942-52. By Henry L. Roberts assisted by Jean 
Gunther and Janis A. Kreslins. New York, Harper for the Council on 
Foreign Relations; London, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1955. 
xxii+727 pp. 10” x63”. $10. 75s. 

THE two earlier volumes of Foreign Affairs Bibliography, which cover the years 

1919-32 and 1932-42 respectively, have become so well established as essential 

tools for librarians and research workers in the field of international affairs that 

it is probably sufficient to say that the third volume fully lives up to their 
reputation. It contains full bibliographical entries and short annotations for 

some 9,000 books in thirty-four languages published between 1942 and 1952. 

These are divided into three broad groups: general international relations, the 

world since 1914, and the world by regions, which are subsequently further sub- 

divided. There is a well set out table of contents, an author index, and a title 
index for anonymous publications and books by corporate authors. Government 
publications have only rarely been included. 


D. HAMERTON 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 2 vols. Ed. by Jean 
Meynaud. Prepared by the International Political Science Association in 
co-operation with the International Committee for Social Sciences Docu- 
mentation, and with the support of the International Studies Conference. 
Paris, Unesco; London, H.M.S.O., 1954 and 1955. Vol.1. 248 pp. (Docu- 
mentation in the Social Sciences.) 9” x6”. $3. 17s. 6d. Frs. 850. Vol. 2. 
279 pp. $3.50. 19s. 6d. Frs. 950. 


THESE volumes, which are to appear annually, have been compiled as part of 
the general programme of the International Committee for Social Sciences 
Documentation which aims at providing each branch of the social sciences with 
its basic bibliographical tools. They contain classified bibliographical entries for 
books, articles in periodicals, and official documents published during 1952 and 
1953 respectively. An English translation is given for titles not originally in 
either English or French and there are good author and subject indexes as well 
as an outline of the classification scheme used. 


D. HAMERTON 
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THE INTERNATIONAL Wuo’s Wuo. Nineteenth Edition. 

Europa Publications, 1955. xvi+1082 pp. 10” x8”. 100s. 
THE compilers are to be congratulated on the way in which they continue to 
improve each new edition of an annual which is already established as an 
essential work of reference. They give a very fair coverage of the different pro- 
fessions and also of the different regions of the world and they have managed to 
incorporate new information up to within a few weeks of going to press in 
October 1955. The present volume contains several hundred more entries than 
did its predecessor. 


1955. London, 
























D. HAMERTON 


ATLAS OF WoRLD’s Resources. Vol. 1. The Agricultural Resources of the 
World. By William Van Royen. Foreword by Harry C. Byrd and J. Free- 
man Pyle. New York, Prentice-Hall for the University of Maryland. Lon- 
don, Constable, 1954. vi+258 pp. 124”x16”. $13.35. 84s. 

THE above atlas, which was reviewed in the January 1956 issue of this Journal 

(p. 86), is now obtainable in London from Constable at four guineas. 


ERRATUM 


International Guide to Study Centers on Civilizations and Their Publications. 
This Guide provides information on 275 institutions, not 100 as stated in the 
notice on p. 136 of the January 1956 issue of this Journal. 


Administration of War Production 


By J. D. Scott and RIcHARD HUGHES 


Describes the planning and organisation of one of the greatest and most complex 
administrative machines of modern history. (History of the Second World War, 
published in conjunction with Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd.) 37s. 6d. (post 1s. 5d.) 


Commonwealth Relations Office 
List, 1956 


An indispensable reference work for writers, commentators, and students, containing 
authoritative information on many aspects of Commonwealth affairs. 21s. (post 83d.) 


from the Government Bookshops in London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Bristol, and Belfast, or through any bookseller 
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Foreign Policy 
and the 
Democratic Process 


by MAX BELOFF 

This book puts the current debate on 
American foreign policy into historical 
perspective, and examines American 
problems in the light of the experience of 
other democratic countries. For comparison 
the author makes use of his extensive studies 
of Soviet foreign policy. 15s. net 

(JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS) 


by the same author: The Foreign Policy of 
Soviet Russia, Vol. 1, 21s. net, Vol. II, 
30s. net; Soviet Policy in the Far East, 
2558. net 


The Communist 
International 
1919-1943 
Documents 
VOLUME I: I9I9—1922 
Selected and edited by 

JANE DEGRAS: 555. net 
Survey of 
International 
Affairs 1953 

by PETER CALVOCORESSI, 
assisted by CORAL BELL 48s. net 
Documents on 
International 
Affairs 1953 


Selected and edited by 
DENISE FOLLIOT 575. 6d. net 
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Current Research 
on the 
Middle East 
1955 


Pertinent information and comment 
on research now going forward in the 
United States and Canada, Great 
Britain, Western Europe, and the 
Middle East. Over 1,000 entries deal- 
ing with the countries from Morocco 
to Afghanistan, Turkey to Ethiopia. 
An invaluable reference work for stu- 
dents, researchers, teachers, libraries, 
institutes, publishers. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Geography, Regional Surveys 
History, Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numis- 
matics 
Political Science 
Economics 
Behavioral Sciences (Demography, An- 
thropology, Sociology, Psychology, Edu- 

cation). - 
; Law 
Thousht, Philosophy, Religion 
Literature 
Art 
History of Science 
Lin: 
Library Science, Manuscripts, Cata- 
logues, etc. 


175 pages $2.50 


Report on 
Current Research 
Spring 1956 


Reports from researchers in the field 
describing problems encountered, 
techniques utilized, accessibility of 
source materials, etc. 

To be published in April. $1.00 
Special price for combined order (Cur- 
rent Research and Report) $3.00 
(20% discount to libraries and foreign 
countries.) 


THE MIDDLE EAST 
INSTITUTE 
1761 N Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., U.S.A. 











Germany and the 


North Atlantic Community 
A Legal Survey 
M. E. BATHURST, c.M..G., C.B.E., LL.B., LL.M., PH.D. 
and J. L. SIMPSON, M.A., D.LITT. 


This book provides a comprehensive and up to date survey of the questions of 
international law relating to the German problem. It deals with all legal aspects 
of international relations affecting Germany from the autumn of 1944 to the end 
of the Geneva Conference of Foreign Ministers in November 1955. 

The authors, who are experts in this special field, distinguished three periods. 
In the first three Parts they deal with conventional belligerent occupation, 
Military Government and Allied High Commission. Part Four deals with the 
position of the Federal Republic in the North Atlantic Community with par- 
ticular reference to her relations with ‘the Big Four’, The main legal issues are 
broadly surveyed, and described only so far as they appear material to the legal 
issues. 

This contemporary survey conveys a better understanding of the principles and 
rules of international law than is possible through any text-book exposition. 


358. net 


Nationality and Statelessness 


in International Law 
P. WEIS, PH.D., DR.JUR. 


In the past nationality has been treated either from the aspect of municipal or — 
‘private international law’. The present work is the first complete examination § 
of the subject from the point of view of ‘public international law’. 

This is probably the most comprehensive modern treatment of the law of — 
nationality that has so far appeared in the English language. 


With a Foreword by HERSCH LAUTERPACHT 
A Judge of the International Court of Justice 


published under the auspices of 
THE LONDON INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


STEVENS 2 and 3 Chancery Lane, London W.C.2 


Printed 1x Great Britain BY RIcHARD CLay AND Company, Ltp. Buncay, Surro.K. 








